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FOREWORD 


Geographically, Alberta is a land of diversity. From the 
dry irrigated croplands of the south through the lush farming and 
ranching country of central Alberta to the sparsely settled wild- 
lands of the north the landscape presents a constantly changing 
panorama. 

Nowhere, however, is diversity more apparent than in the 
approach to the Rockies. There indeed, as one enters the region 
of the Eastern Slopes, Alberta takes on its most dramatic change. 

As though to prepare one in advance for the enormity of 
the Rocky Mountains, the landscape assumes a rolling gait as the 
farmlands and ranchlands of the plains give way to the forested 
areas of the foothills. 

In this area, which has come to be known as the Eastern 
Slopes, lands have been mostly protected and presered for public 
ownership in the name of the Crown, and important national and 
provincial parks are located here. 

To many Albertans, the Eastern Slopes represent an area 
of, as yet, relatively undisturbed forests which should be pre- 
served in their natural state for posterity. 

To others, the area representa a bountiful supply of 
valuable resources which should be developed to the benefit of 
Albertans. ? 

Some others view the Eastern Slopes in the light of 
combined benefits and hope that they can be made to yield their 
riches without prejudice to the natural state. 

Of the treasures that reside in the Eastern Slopes, 
recreation ranks high in the minds of many people and indeed, 
recreation in its many forms is now enjoyed in the Eastern Slopes 
in both winter and summer by many thousands of people each year. 
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n addition, land in the Eastern Slopes is now used or is pro- 
posed for use for such purposes as tourism, urban development, forest 
utilization, mineral resource industries, surface mining, oil and gas 
development, underground coal mining, agriculture, watershed conser- 
vation, domestic water supplies, hydroelectric power developments, 
wildlife and fishing management, wilderness and natural areas, insti- 
turional use by charitable, religious and other groups, archaeological 
sites, research, Indian reservations and national and provincial parks. 

These various present and potential uses of resources within 
the area may either have no effect on each other, complement each other, 
conflict with each other, or relate to each other in sequential ways. 

In order to publicly explore these interests and discover the 
concerns they generate, the Environment Conservation Authority was 
requested on behalf of the Government of Alberta to hold comprehensive 
and wide-ranging hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the 
Eastern Slopes. 

It was the objective of the hearings to enquire into all poten- 
tial uses and to formulate ways in which optimum benefits and environ- 
ment conservation could be achieved now and for the future from the 
various resources of the Eastern Slopes. 

A further objective was to consider and evaluate the views of 
the public on specific recreational and tourist development proposals 
for the area. Finally, the Authority would lay the views presented to 
it, along with its own recommendations thereon, before the Government 
of Alberta. 

For the purpose of the public hearings, the Eastern Slopes 
were divided into five spearate districts corresponding to the five 
major watershed basins and outlined by the statutory boundaries of 
the four Regional Planning Areas and Improvement District No. 14. 

The eastern boundary of the area was taken as the eastern 
edge of the foothills, prescribed by an arc lying to the west of the 
cities of Lethbridge, Ca'gary, Red Deer, Edmonton and Grande Prairie. 
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As background to the hearings, the EnvirGimient Conser. 
Authority released a series of 12 Information Bulletins; five of 
these pertained specifically to the separate watershed basins and 
were prepared by the individual regional planning commissions. 

Hearings were held (during June and July of 1973) in each 
of the watershed basins as well as in the five major cities. 

The present publication constitutes the Proceedings of the 
Public Hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the Eastern 
Slopes. A separate volume has been allocated for each location, and 
each volume contains a complete: transcript of all presentations heard 
at that location as well as the discussions which followed. 

In addition, a final volume contains all written submissions 
which were received prior to and following the hearings, but which 
were not presented verbally at the hearings, along with an index to 
all volumes. 


WiGikatteO Wel OG Ee MAE ts 


The contribution that a public hearing can make to the advance- 
ment of any subject depends very largely on the submissions, briefs and 
presentations made to it by members of the public. 

The Environment Conservation Authority is particularly apprecia- 
tive of the efforts of the very large number of individuals, groups and 
associations that contributed both orally and in writing to its series 
of hearings on Land Use and Resource Development in the Eastern Slopes. 

For those who prepare submissions it is most desirable that they 
have ready access to relevant information on the subject. This involves 
not only compiling and presenting the information in an acceptable form, 
but also distributing it widely to the interested public. 

In this most important aspect of the work leading up to the 
public hearings the Authority received considerable assistance from the 
Regional Planning Commissions of the individual watershed basins covered 
by the hearings. 

Not only did the officers and staffs of these commissions pre- 
pare comprehensive and highly informative position statements on behalf 
of the Authority for each basin, but at each location a senior official 
of the commission presented the position statement to the Authority at 
the beginning of the hearing, and most ably responded to the detailed 
questioning which followed. 

For these invaluable services the Authority expresses its sin- 
cere thanks to the officials and staff of the Oldman River, Calgary, 

Red Deer, and Peace River Regional Planning Commissions and Improvement 
District No. 14 of the Provincial Planning Branch. 

Further very important information of value to those preparing 
briefs was produced by a special ad hoe committee of the Authority's 
Science Advisory Committee. For the very able discussions and recom- 
mendations on land use conflicts which they presented in Information 
Bulletin No. 12 the Authority wishes to compliment and thank the members 


of this committee. 
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In jocating, selting up and operating its extensive chain of 
information centres throughout the province the efforts of the Authority 
would have been frustrated without the willing co-operation and expert 
assistance of a number of people and organizations. 

To the Universities of Lethbridge, Calgary and Alberta, the 
Regional Planning Commissions of Oldman River, Calgary, Red Deer and 
Peace River, the Community Colleges of Lethbridge, Red Deer and Peace 
River, and the public libraries of Blairmore, Coleman, Calgary, Canmore, 
Drumheller, Edmonton, Edson, Grande Cache, Grande Prairie, Hinton, Leth- 
bridge, Lloydminster, Peace River, Red Deer, Rocky Mountain House, Wetas- 
kiwin and Whitecourt, and their staff, the Authority expresses its sin- 
cere thanks. 

The Authority also gratefully acknowledges the efforts of the 
Conservation and Utilization Committee of the Government of Alberta for 
their fine pre-hearing report, "A Choice of Land Use Alternatives", 
and the Department of Lands and Forests for their assistance in process- 
ing the many commercial proposals for tourism and recreational projects 
as well as for providing a competent addition to the Authority's observ- 
er staff for the hearings. 

Finally, to its own staff, whose unfailing support and tireless 
efforts sustained the many extended sessions of the hearings, the Author- 
ity takes pride in expressing its gratitude. 


ope WIROSH 6 
Chairman, 
Environment Conservation Authority. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Environment Conservation Authority was requested by the 
Honourable W.J. Yurko, Minister of the Environment, to hold public hear- 
ings on land use and resource development in Alberta's eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. These hearings took place during June and July, 
1973 in Coleman, Lethbridge, Calgary, Canmore, Rocky Mountain House, 

Red Deer, Hinton, Edmonton, Grande Cache and Grande Prairie. 


PREPARATION FOR THE HEARINGS 


In order to place background information before the public, a 
series of information bulletins was published. Five of these were pre- 
pared by the relevant regional planning commissions and the Provincial 
Planning Board, and dealt specifically with their sections of the east- 
ern slopes. The additional bulletins were produced by the Authority or 
by various involved agencies. 

A very extensive mailing of this material was made to interested 
groups, organizations and individuals. As well, a system of information 
centres was established in each of the hearing locations as well as in 
other relevant locations. These centres were supplied with sets of 
background publications, as well as a reading list and bibliography on 
the hearing subject. 

Direct public contact was developed and maintained through 
Authority member visits throughout the study area and through continual 
contact with the various sections of the media. 

Advertising for the hearings took various forms. Newspapers 
contained general notices inviting participation, specific advertise- 
ments advising of local times and locations, and "legal" notices listing 
what commercial recreational proposals would be discussed at specific 
hearing locations. Radio and television were utilized in much the same 
manner to inform and invite public participation. 
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THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The dates and places of the hearings were as follows: 


Coleman June 11 and 12 
Lethbridge June 13 and 14 
Calgary June 18, 19 and 20 
Canmore June 22 and 23 
Rocky Mountain House June 26 

Red Deer June 28 and 29 
Hinton _ duly 3 

Edmonton July 5, 6 and 7 
Grande Cache July 10 

Grande Prairie July 12 


At each of the hearings the session was opened with introduc- 
tory remarks by the Authority. The regional planning commission, or 
the Provincial Planning Branch in the instance of Improvement District 
No. 14, was then called upon to give background to the concerns and 
problems of the area involved. 

The Authority then heard briefs or summaries presented by con- 
cerned individuals and groups. The panel, consisting of: Dr. W.R. Trost, 
Chairman; P.J. Dowling, Vice-Chairman; and J.J. Kinisky, Member; ques- 
tioned those persons submitting concerns in order to fully elucidate 
the concepts and opinions put forward by them. 

Major proposals for development in the study area were pre- 
sented following the general submissions. Here the opportunity was 
given for the developers to highlight their projects. They were then 
questioned by the Authority panel, then by interested persons in atten- 
dance at the hearing. 

The last segment of the hearing at each location was given to 
open discussion, during which a free exchange of ideas and concerns took 


place. 
A total of 308 submissions was made as well as 14 commercial 


recreational proposals. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In October, 1972 the Government of Alberta through the Environment 
Conservation Authority announced its intentions to hold a series of public 
hearings on the Eastern Slopes of Alberta. Land use and resource development 
of the foothills and Rocky Mountains would be comprehensively examined and 
discussed during the hearings. One objective of the hearings is to enquire 
into all potential uses of the Eastern Slopes and to formulate ways in which 
optimum benefits from the resources, together with environmental conservation, 
can be achieved for this area, both now and in the future. A second objective 
is to consider and evaluate the public's views on specific recreational and 
tourist development proposals for the area. The third objective is to relay 
these views and the Authority's recommendation thereon to the Government of 


Alberta, 


At the request of the Environment Conservation Authority a series of 
background papers on the Eastern Slopes is being made available to the public 
in order to obtain submissions from informed individuals and groups. As part 
of this series, this paper concentrates upon the upper North Saskatchewan and 


Red Deer River basins. 


It is emphasized that the following is only a discussion paper of 
relevant background material on the aforenamed watershed basins. It is not 
a plan for these areas, nor is the discussion complete. The background 
material is presented in order to inform the public, with the additional pur- 
pose to generate thought, discussion, debate and response on present and 


future directions for these watershed basins. 


THE DISCUSSION AREA 


Geographical Situation 


As shown in Figure 1, the watersheds of the upper North Saskatchewan 
and Red Deer Rivers are situated in west central Alberta. These basins lie 


west of the Calgary-Edmonton corridor, approximately equidistant from the two 
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major metropolitan centers. The discussion area is adjacent to the east 
boundary of Banff and Jasper National Parks with the North Saskatchewan River 
valley, and its associated transportation lines, being midway between the 
tourist resort towns of Banff and Jasper. Because of its central location 
and proximity to large tourist and provincial resident populations, the 
attractiveness and potential for human use of these watershed areas is 


considerable. 


The inset in Figure 1 displays the location of the Province and dis- 
cussion area within North America. The discussion watershed basins are nearly 
centrally located within Western Canada, but more important they are adjacent 
to the cross-Canada transportation corridors and the land routes between 
Alaska and the remainder of the mainland United States. Consequently, access- 


ibility to the area is extremely good. 


The discussion watershed basins spawn innumerable streams which feed 
into the North Saskatchewan and Red Deer Rivers. These major rivers are 
primary links in the chain of flowing surface waters across Canada's Prairie 
Provinces. They are important sources of water for Central Alberta communities, 
industries and farms, while their recreational and aesthetical attributes 
increase their value to the region. They are also utilized as means for the 


disposal of treated sewage. 


Delimitation and Description 


The west boundary of the discussion area corresponds with the east 
border of Banff and Jasper National Parks (Figure 2). The south boundary is 
the height of land between the Bow River and Red Deer River watersheds, while 
most of the north boundary corresponds with the divide between the North 


Saskatchewan and Athabasca River basins. 


While the above boundaries were defined for this discussion paper by 
the Environment Conservation Authority, the eastern boundary was not. For 
this background document, the eastern border coincides primarily with secondary 


roads, water courses and administrative boundaries, including municipal borders 
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and the Green Zone. This boundary was chosen arbitrarily to provide within 
the discussion area a transition zone between lands which are primarily cul- 


tivated and lands which are forest or range. 


The North Saskatchewan River's most important tributaries are the 
Siffleur, Cline, Ram, Clearwater, Baptiste and Brazeau Rivers. In turn, 
significant branches of the Brazeau are the Nordegg and Blackstone Rivers. 
The major tributaries of the Red Deer are the Panther, James, Little Red, 


Raven and Medicine Rivers. 


Most major lakes are confined to the eastern portion of the discussion 
area, these being Buck, Medicine, Crimson, Cow, Swan and Burnstick Lakes. In 
the west only Pinto Lake is of some consequence, other than newly formed Lake 
Abraham behind the Bighorn Dam, The Brazeau Reservoir is another large man- 


made lake, 


As shown on Figure 2, the North Saskatchewan watershed covers the 
northern three-quarters of the discussion area. The remainder in the south 
and a small portion in the north-east is occupied by the Red Deer River 


drainage system. 
Administrative Units 


Eight rural municipalities exist within the defined discussion area. 
There are four Improvement Districts - No. 14, 11, 10 and 8, three Counties - 
Wetaskiwin No. 10, Red Deer No. 23, and Mountain View No. 17 and one Municipal 


District - No. 44. Five Indian Reserves also exist. 


Figure 2 also shows the boundary of the Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve. 
Within this there are three forest units. The Rocky-Clearwater Forest con- 
sists of all of the North Saskatchewan watershed except the small triangle 
of land in the north-west tmder the jurisdiction of the Edson Forest. The 
Bow River Forest is cotermimous with the Red Deer River watershed. Green 
Zone lands to the east of the Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve have their 


forests administered under the adjacent forest unit. 
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Physical Characteristics 


Figure 3 is a relief map of the discussion area. It reveals that 
elevations are lowest in the north-east and increase westward to the high 
mountain ranges along the boundaries of Banff and Jasper National Parks. 
Generally, the eastern one-third of the discussion area is a forested portion 
of the high Western Alberta Plain. The foothills commence near the 4,000 


foot contour while mountainous terrain is generally prevalent above 5,000 feet. 


The predominant trend of the mountain ranges and foothills is north- 
west to south-east, while major valleys cut west to east. From the earliest 
exploration days the North Saskatchewan River Valley has been one of the major 
passage ways into and through the mountain barrier. Within the discussion 
area it is the lowest and broadest valley through the eastern ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains, while the Red Deer River valley is higher and has more restric- 
tive widths. Tributaries of these rivers provide minor passes through various 


portions of the mountain ranges. 


Mt. Cline at 11,027 feet is the highest mountain within the water- 
sheds, while numerous peaks reach over 9,000 feet. The lowest elevation is 
approximately 2,600 feet, where the North Saskatchewan River flows north out 


of the region, 


Indicative climatic data is available from the weather station immed- 
iately east of the discussion area in Rocky Mountain House. The station 
reports an annual average temperature of 37.1 degrees Fahrenheit with the 
July mean at 63 degrees and the January mean at 10.5 degrees. Annual pre- 
cipitation is reported at 21.2 inches with nearly 67 inches falling as snow 
(the equivalent of 6.7 inches of rain). Westward, annual temperatures de- 
crease and precipitation increases with higher elevations. In rating the cap- 
ability of soils for agriculture, the Canada Land Inventory indicates that the 
discussion area has very severe limitations to agricultural production, pri- 


marily due to frost hazards although soil quality is usually poor. 
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EXISTING STATUS 


Present Development 


The map entitled Land Use and Resource Activity (Figure 4) presents 
a general overview of existing land uses in the discussion area, together 
with basic resource activities. A great percentage of the high prairie, foot- 
hills and lower mountain slopes are blanketed with forest cover. Some exten- 
sive muskeg areas are interspersed in the northern woodlands, while alpine 
tundra is the dominant vegetation grouping in mountainous elevations above 
6,500 feet. Along the eastern fringe of the discussion area pockets of open 
pasture and rangeland exist, as do small zones of crop lands where more arable 


soils are present. 


East of the Green Zone most land is privately owned and developed, 
generally for agricultural production. Within the Green Zone almost all lands 
are Crown owned forest. These are managed for multiple uses including forest 
production, watershed protection, fish and wildlife management, grazing, rec- 
reation development and industrial development related to the recovery of oil, 


gas, coal and water power resources. 


Subsequently, within the forested lands depicted in Figure 4 many 
activities take place. Recreation campsites are scattered along the Forestry 
Trunk Road and its major access routes, especially the David Thompson Highway. 
Countless recreators annually enjoy the bountiful recreation resources of the 
eastern slopes, partaking in hiking, camping, hunting, fishing, viewing, boat- 


ing, swimming, skiing, climbing and other activities. 


The presence of major pipelines and gas plants, eleven in all, indicates 
the importance of oil and gas resources within the discussion area, The num- 
erous collection lines which feed into the gas plants and trunk lines are not 
mapped in Figure 4, however they, along with exploration seismic lines, criss- 
cross much of eastern and central portions of the forest area. Figure 5 
displays existing designated oil and gas fields which cover extensive areas of 
the eastern half of the watershed basins. In contrast, coal leases are evident 


in the central and western zones. Active shaft mining for coal ceased at 
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Nordegg in the late 1940's, while only exploration operations, especially 


around the Panther River, exist today. 


Figure 5 also indicates that much of eastern lands in the Rocky 
Mountain Forest Reserve have grazing allotments in which designated numbers 
of cattle are allowed to graze in season, Considerable portions of the Green 
Zone are under grazing lease while eastward much of the privately owned 


wooded land is utilized for range. 


The discussion area contains two of Alberta's largest dams and man- 
made reservoirs. The Bighorn and Brazeau Dams were constructed to promote 
downstream water erosion control, flood abatement, flow improvement and pollu- 
tion curtailment while their lakes facilitate recreation development and 
waterfowl and fish production, Hydro electric power is also produced as an 


added benefit. The power houses and transmission lines are shown on Figure 4. 


Also existing within the study area are two wilderness areas, Siffleur 
and White Goat, and one provincial park - Crimson Lake. Their extent and 
location is displayed on Figure 5. Unique features within the area are the 
historic fort site of Rocky Mountain House and the Kootenay Plains natural 
area. Some scattered resort subdivisions exist adjacent to forestry access 


roads or small lakes. 


Administration, Legislation and Concepts 


With respect to provincial government policies, the administration of 
land disposition and resource development within the discussion area differs 
between the White Area and Green Zone. The White Area lies east of the Green 
Zone boundary and is that portion of the province defined by the Department 
of Lands and Forests in which public lands are not required for conservation, 
recreation, wildlife habitat or forestry. These lands are available for sale, 
except homestead sale applications, for uses which are suitable for the land. 
Generally, much of this land has been sold to individuals and that which 
remains Crown property is usually of marginal arable quality and consequently 


is not suitable for agricultural endeavours. However, these lands are also 
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available for cultivation lease, grazing lease or grazing permit. Mineral 


leases are available for most Crown lands, as are various other dispositions. 


The Green Zone boundary is defined on most maps in this discussion 
paper. The Green Area lies west of the boundary and includes the Rocky 
Mountain Forest Reserve and Indian Reserves. It was first established in 
1948 to provide a permanent land base for the growing of timber and to control 
erratic development of poor land for agricultural use. Lands in the Green 
Zone were withdrawn from settlement and any disposition of the right to use 
the surface would be solely for commercial and industrial uses or for other 
uses as the Minister of Lands and Forests may, in his discretion, consider 
to be in the public interest. The land classification map produced by the 
Department of Lands and Forests in 1967 defined the Green Area as "withdrawn 
from settlement", The April 1971 issue of the same map states that the Green 
Area is forest lands not available for agricultural development other than 
grazing and that public lands are managed for the multiple use of resources. 
This suggests that settlement could be allowed in the Green Area but lands 
which remain public (Crown) would be managed for integrated resource develop- 


ment. 


Leading to the establishment of the Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve, 
in June of 1947, the Canadian and Albertan governments reached agreement on 
the organization of an Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, outlined 
its financing, responsibilities and authority. Parliament passed the Eastern 
Rockies Forest Conservation Act in July 1947, while the Alberta legislature 
passed a ratifying act in March 1948, By inference in the Act, water was the 
most important product of the forest zone and thus watershed management immed- 
iately became the primary concern. It was realized, and then accentuated over 
time, that watershed management and improvement could be attained simultaneous- 
ly with the utilization of other resources under sound resource management 
procedures. By 1963 the Board's broad objectives for management of the Forest 
Reserve were broken into: 
(1) Conservation of the watershed values of the east slopes of the 
Rockies, involving: (a) protection of the resources, (b) res- 
toration where damage has occurred and (c) improvement over 


pristine conditions where practicable, 
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(2) Full use on a sustained yield basis of all renewable resources 
under multiple-use management and consistent with watershed 
conservation practices, 

(3) Non-renewable resources used under controls so as to protect 


the watershed and other forest resources. 


The Forest Reserve Act was passed in 1964 by the Provincial Legisla- 
ture to officially establish the Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve for the con- 
servation of the forests and other vegetation therein and for the maintenance 
of conditions favourable to an optimum water supply. The Forest Reserve 
Regulations (1965) set out regulations for the management and use of rangeland 
by a system of permits in the Forest Reserve. A 1965 amendment to the Forests 
Act, 1961 allowed the official designation of forest management units and the 
determination of allowable cuts in each unit. Each unit is managed as an 


individual forest in accordance with the principles of sustained yield. 


The Forest Act,1971 was passed to supercede the former act, keeping 
the same management unit principles but organizing the Alberta Forest Service 
to administer all matters concerned with the development, management, protection 
and use of all Crown forests. The main objective in management is to maintain 
a land base for the long term, continuing production of forest products through 
the retention and establishment of forest cover. Where compatible with this, 
other resources in the forests will be developed to their fullest extent. 
Such policies are similar to those expressed in 1963 by the Eastern Rockies 
Forest Conservation Board, .which will be disbanded on March 31, 1973 and whose 


duties will be assumed by the Alberta Forest Service. 


Therefore, the concepts of the Green Area and Forest Reserve have 
evolved over time, It certainly appears that watershed and forest management 
considerations were instrumental in the evolution of these concepts, but 


through time the theory of multiple use of resources has become more predominant. 
SUB-REGIONAL POTENTIAL 


Through increased and diversified development, considerable changes 


have taken place in the eastern slopes during the past thirty years. Tremend- 
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ous potential for further development still exists in the upper Red Deer and 
North Saskatchewan River basins, subsequently making these areas one of 


Alberta's prime resource frontiers. 


Transportation 


At present only the David Thompson Highway (No. 11) provides unres- 
tricted access into the National Parks through the discussion area. This 
will remain unchanged for some time since the policy of limiting access routes 
into the parks has recently been reaffirmed by the Federal Government. Impro- 
vements are being made to the David Thompson Highway, such that it should be 
completely paved in three to four years. This should greatly increase traffic 
along this route and will generate more use of the forestry roads which feed 


into it, especially the Forestry Trunk Road. 


The Forestry Trunk Road is continuously maintained and often improved, 
but no plans have been made to pave it, like its southern extension in the 
Kananaskis area. Cold asphalt surfaces are being applied to some forestry 
access roads, mainly west of Caroline and south-west of Rocky Mountain House. 
Increasing pressure by industry and tourists likely will force future road 


improvements, which in turn will generate additional travel on these roads. 


Two other forms of transportation have opposite potentials. An old 
rail line to Nordegg townsite exists, but present utilization extends only 
fifteen miles west of Rocky Mountain House. Any expansion and extension of 
tail services is unlikely unless spur lines are constructed to gas plants 
in order to transport sulphur to future markets. Good potential exists for 
air transportation, especially small private aircraft. It is possible that 
recreation resorts or summer cottage subdivisions could be developed with 


adequate airfields to accommodate chartered and private holiday flights. 


Water Development 


With increasing urbanization, industrialization and agricultural pro- 


duction in the Prairie Provinces, there are definite needs to control the flow 
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of rivers to procure downstream benefits for water users. The Bighorn and 
Brazeau projects on the North Saskatchewan River system are existing multiple 
use water management developments. The Red Deer River is devoid of such 
projects, but expansion in the use of its waters and an increase in pollution 
potentials dictate the need for a water control project on the river in the 


near future. 


Furthermore, the potential for water diversion schemes exist in the 
discussion area. Through the construction of a series of dams, storage res- 
ervoirs and diversion channels, water from northern Alberta and the North 
Saskatchewan River system could be diverted into the Red Deer River system 
and, if need be, into the Bow River. In this way, the arid southern areas 


could receive water from the water-rich northern zones of the province. 


Forest Development 


Alberta's forests are managed under a system of sustained yield, where 
annual cut is not allowed to exceed annual growth. The controlled disposal 
of timber licences to forest operators ensures the attainment of sustained. 
yield principles. Since nearly all available timber licences are sold, little 
forest industry expansion is possible without the abandonment of wise manage- 
ment principles, with ome exception. Most operators harvest trees only greater 
than eight inch diameter breast height (DBH), whereas considerable merchantable 
timber exists in trees down to four inch DBH. The potential volume from smaller 
trees could be cut without affecting sustained yield doctrines, but only if new 
equipment to handle smaller wood was installed at lumber mills or if a pulp 
mill was constructed to utilize wood chips. Consequently, expansion to the 
forest industry depends on the development of new related or improved indus- 


trial facilities in the discussion area. 


Energy Resource Development 


Within the past ten years new oil and gas discoveries were made pro- 
gressively westward into the foothills. Large gas discoveries induced the 


construction of two huge gas plants south-west of Rocky Mountain House (Figure 4) 
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while smaller plants have been built to process gas from isolated pools 
scattered throughout the high prairies and foothills. With continual explora- 
tion it appears likely that new discoveries will be made, thus assuring the 
expansion of oil and gas industries into new areas of the foothills. As a 
by-product of gas processing, huge stockpiles of sulphur are being created. 
Should markets become available for this previously scarce resource it is 
possible that rail lines or slurry pipelines could be developed from the gas 


plants to markets or shipping terminals. 


Coal is abundant in the mountainous regions of the watershed areas. 
Should markets continue to expand or the demand for thermally generated electric 
power increase, it is possible that coal mining activity could be renewed in 
this portion of the Eastern Slopes. In all likelihood, strip mining would be 
the method used to obtain the coal, while new rail lines or slurry pipelines 
could be constructed to transport the resource if it is not utilized for on- 


site power generation. 
Recreation 


Although considerable potential exists for water, energy and forest 
resource development, it is likely that the greatest potential lies within 
the realm of recreation. Bountiful wildlife, waterfowl and sport fish, 
together with an abundant diversity of scenery, topography, climate, forest 
and water in conjunction with increasing accessibility make the watershed 
basins prime targets for recreation expansion. Informal recreation activities, 
such as hiking, hunting, fishing and driving, will increase with accessibility, 
while formal activities, including camping, boating, skiing (snow and water), 
golfing, etc., will multiply greatly if commercial recreation resorts are 
allowed to develop in designated areas. The new policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to decentralize services outside the National Parks will increase develop- 


ment pressure on access points into the parks. 


Country Residential 


With greater suburbanization the demand for country residences around 


urban centers has escalated. Within the discussion area considerable pressure 
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for subdivision has occurred in the south-east corner within one to two hours 
driving time from Calgary. Less severe, yet significant, pressure is being 
felt west of Rocky Mountain House. These pressures will intensify in the 


future. 


Demands are also increasing for summer home subdivisions in isolated 
areas of the Eastern Slopes. Often the selected areas have high capabilities 
for public recreation, yet as in the past they could be lost to private lease- 
holders. 


Conservation 


Not only is the potential for environmental conservation of the 
Eastern Slopes considerable, but so is its need. Being adjacent to National 
Parks, engulfing important watersheds and containing many fragile ecosystems, 
close control of future development appears warranted. The creation of new 
provincial parks, wilderness areas and natural sites is a definite possibility, 
while the preservation of forest cover conducive to proper watershed conditions 


is essential, 


Summary 


Figure 6 depicts in a simplified form the resource potential of the 
discussion watershed basins, Obtained from the Foothills Resource Allocation 
Study, the mapped information “hie generalization of the resource group having 
the highest capability rating for individual quarter sections of land. The 
quality of the preferred resource group is not mapped, but the mapping of the 
preferred resource indicates that its capability is higher than that of other 


resource groups for that area. 


Forest cover comprises much of the preferred resource of the foothills 
and high plains, except for preferential zones for mineral resources (oil, gas, 
coal) in large, scattered areas or wildlife resource zones (ungulates, water- 
fowl, sport fish) along major valleys. Wildlife is also the preferred resource 


in much of the lower portions of the western mountain area, Recreation is 
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often the preferred resource along major transportation corridors or some 
stream valleys, while agricultural pursuits are usually restricted to the 
eastern margins of the study area. The preservation of the watershed is the 
preferred activity in most of the high mountain ranges adjacent to the 


National Parks. 


While preferred resources do exist, other resource activities can be 
compatible with the preferred one. Consequently, while Figure 6 indicates the 
preferred resource, the optimum use often is a combination of activities which 
are harmonious with each other. For example, forest harvesting activities under 
wise operational procedures should not be harmful to wildlife or acceptable 
watershed conditions and can promote recreation activity. On the other hand, 
some activities conflict with others; for example, strip mining for coal det- 
rimentally affects watershed conditions as can the construction of recreation 
access roads. Regretfully, Figure 6 through simplification could not display 
the interplay of resource activities. However, these relationships are discussed 


more fully in the following section. 
RESOURCE USE IMPLICATIONS 


Since resources exist together and often have multiple uses, the use 
of a resource for one activity affects the use of that resource and other 
associated resources by other activities. Where the use of one resource de- 
tracts from the quality or potential of another a conflict exists. Nonetheless, 
at times some resource activities can increase the potential use of other 
resources. The following paragraphs briefly summarize the effects of one 


resource use on others. 


Energy Resources Development 


Exploration damage is usually more widespread in the environment than 
extraction damage, although it is generally less extreme and usually more 
subject to reclamation. The occupancy of space is usually the greatest con- 


flict with forest production, but erosion can limit seedling growth. Improved 
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access into areas is a positive result for recreation, but increased pressure 
can be harmful to wildlife production although the clearing of forest provides 
a succession of vegetation types for animal feed. When erosion occurs, 
stream siltation is detrimental to water quality and sport fish production. 

In general, without extreme care, coal, oil, and gas exploration, drilling 
and mining (especially strip) degrades watershed qualities and reduces the 


aesthetic appeal of the foothills. 


Forest Operations 


The effect of forest operations on wildlife is variable. Where un- 
gulate capability is low, improvement of conditions is likely through increas- 
ing forage vegetation, whereas in areas of high ungulate capability open areas 
favourable to game production already exists and logging would be detrimental 
to it. If logging occurs near streams siltation results, thus harming fish 
production. However, even under good management water regime changes induced 
by the removal of forest cover and road construction will cause some stream 
siltation. In cleared areas range conditions are improved, thus increasing 
the capability of land to support cattle which in turn could conflict with 
ungulate production. Forest and crop farming operations are in complete con- 
flict. Mineral extraction activities are usually compatible with forest 
operations, although space competition can exist. Watershed quality is the 
Most sensitive to forest operations, since even under good management some 
stream damage occurs. Low intensity recreation, such as hiking or snowmobiling, 
is compatible with forest operations, but high intensity recreation, a commer- 
cial resort for example, is usually related to existing forest cover and is 


detrimentally affected by logging operations. 
Recreation 


Non-intensive (or extensive) recreation activities usually involve 
small numbers of people, subsequently causing little conflict with other 
resources. Intensive forms of recreation can conflict with other resources, 
depending on their susceptibility to human pressures. Over-fishing and hunt- 


ing can harm fish and game populations, while intense snowmobiling activity 
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in forest areas can harm vegetation and consequently wildlife and the watershed. 
To many people accessibility by road into wilderness areas and national parks 

is detrimental to the purpose of these preserved environments, while to numer- 
ous other people roads are essential for environmental enjoyment by both passive 
(e.g. sightseeing) and active (e.g. skiing) activities. Generally, areas with 
high recreation potential, being able to sustain intensive activities, are 
limited and in most cases other resource uses are in conflict with recreation 


activities for these areas. 


Watershed Management 


When watershed management activities are limited to small measures 
such as controlling erosion sites or vegetation manipulation, little conflict 
with other resources occurs. Large scale water management projects, such as 
dam construction and reservoir clearing, have considerable effect on other 
resources, both good and bad. The creation of reservoirs usually eliminates 
sizeable areas of good forest land or winter range land for ungulates, while 
the quality of downstream lands can be preserved by flood and erosion preven- 
tion, The lakes often greatly increase recreation, waterfowl and fish poten- 
tial, while power generated from the dam is an inducement to industrial expan- 


sion. 


Grazing 


Usually the presence of a small number of cattle in an area does not 
adversely affect other resource uses. A concentration of cattle, however, 
can be detrimental to streams and small lakes, thus affecting fish and water- 
fowl, and being restrictive to big game populations. Nonetheless, watershed 
damage is minimal when compared.to oil and gas exploration, strip mining or 


timber cutting. 


Country Residential Subdivisions 


Although presently limited to the extreme eastern margin of the dis- 


cussion area, country residences will be more widespread in the future through’ 
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increases in demand. Country residences divide range and crop lands into 
uneconomical units and infringe on forest lands, thereby affecting wildlife 
habitats. Concentrations of country residences can adversely affect ground- 
water supplies, as well as pollute lakes and streams. They do, however, open 
more areas for outdoor recreation since improved roads are developed to pro- 


vide access to country residential areas. 
PROBLEMS : CONTEMPORARY AND FUTURE 


Numerous environmental problems are associated with land use and 
resource activity in the North Saskatchewan and Red Deer River basins. These 
problems are both general and specific in nature, usually similar to problems 
in other watersheds within the Eastern Slopes, and guaranteed to multiply as 


development pressures intensify in the foothills and mountains. 
General Attractiveness 


The potential for development in the discussion watershed areas is 
tremendous, both by variety and degree. Although the eastern margins are 
extensively, but not densely, settled the western and central portions are 
still prime resource frontiers. Continuous forest cover, vast coal deposits 
and major fossil fuel reserves have attracted primary industrial development 
to the region and should continue to do so under wise resource management 
procedures, Abundant water resources and the presence of good dam sites make 
water development schemes an attractive proposition, especially when the down- 
stream needs of such schemes are apparent. Bountiful wildlife, waterfowl and 
sport fish, together with a diversity of scenery, topography and climate subject 
the watershed areas to increasing recreation pressures, especially with improved 


accessibility via the David Thompson Highway and numerous industrial and forest 


access roads. 


Basically therefore, it is the general attractiveness to all forms of 
development which is the biggest problem in the watershed areas, since most 
development spawns numerous localized, but important problems. These usually 


involve resource conflicts and environmental deterioration. 
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Roles and Policies 


As stated previously, the use of one resource by one activity usually 
conflicts in some way with other potential uses of that resource or co- 
existent resources by other activities. The degree of conflict can vary from 
place to place. For example, if a locality is viewed as critically important 
for winter range for ungulates, then intense recreation activity or surface 
mining disturbance could be viewed as detrimental to wildlife production in 
the area. In other areas where forest values, wildlife capability and other 
resource capacities are low, then surface mining or recreation activities 
would be more acceptable. Essentially, the perceived gravity of problems 
depends on the role to which an area is best suited and the perceived effect 


on that role by resource activities. 


Resource use policies are important in the determination of future 
directions for the Eastern Slopes. Most policies are formulated to complement 
the designated roles of areas; all policies and resultant programs cause some 
problems by allowing or not allowing certain activities in various areas. It 
is not an easy task to determine for the numerous sub-regions of the Eastern 
Slopes the best roles, policies and programs which are acceptable to resource 
managers, developers and the public's many factions. However, the task must 
be confronted and the best solutions attained. It is to this end which the 


Eastern Slopes hearings, and this discussion paper, is aimed. 
Watershed Differences 


Although adjacent to one another and perhaps looking outwardly simi- 
lar, the North Saskatchewan and Red Deer River watersheds are not alike. The 
regimes and demands of the rivers, both within the discussion area and down- 
stream, are different while the variety and distribution of resources through- 
out the respective basin areas are not identical. Consequently, plans and 
policies cannot be the same for both watersheds, although it would be wise to 


co-ordinate harmonious programs which are complementary to both. 
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FUTURE ALTERNATIVES 


The present pattern of development in the North Saskatchewan and Red 
Deer River basins is the result of an evolution of resource needs, development 
activities and management programs. This pattern will be altered as develop- 
ment pressures change, but the pattern can be controlled by the utilization 
of comprehensive development schemes for the Eastern Slopes and its various 


parts. 


Many alternate development schemes are available, each embracing 
different policies which would lead to alternate resource use patterns in the 
Eastern Slopes, and, in turn, in the North Saskatchewan and Red Deer River 
watersheds. One alternative is "complete development" where industries and 
the public are allowed to use the foothills areas as they see fit with little 
government control. Another form is "complete preservation" where no develop- 
ment or use is allowed. It is expected that these extreme alternatives would 


gain little support of the decision makers. 


Two other, but more practical alternates which lie between the above 
extremes are present below. These do not represent all other possible alterna- 
tives, nor do they contain all possible forms of development. They are not 
plans, but rather displays of simplified patterns of sub-regional expansion 
for the purpose of discussion, Both schemes adopt integrated resource manage- 
ment principles where management strategies are applied to achieve maximum 
output from the multiple use of resources. It should be noted that ‘multiple 
use' can mean many simultaneous uses, one use or non-use depending on the 
optimizing conditions. The major difference between the following alternatives 
is the degree of development allowed by each; one is pro-development (Figure 7) 


while the other is pro-preservation (Figure 8). 


In these example alternatives it is the concepts and their likely 
results which are important, and not the hypothetical details displayed on 


Figures 7 and 8, 


Major Aspects 


Grazing-Cropland 


Country Residential 
Transportation 
Urban 

Commercial 
Recreation 

Water 


Development 


Oil and Gas 


Coal (strip 
mining) 


Park, Wilderness 


Forest, Watershed 


Indian Reserves 
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MULTIPLE LAND USE 


Pro-Development 
(Figure 7) 


Extensive expansion allowed 
westward into Green Zone. 


Widespread development west 
of Rocky Mountain House and 
Calgary with medium density 
allowed. 


Numerous new access roads 
developed, old routes 
improved while Trunk Road 
is paved. 


Numerous new townsites dev- 
eloped as recreation and 
industrial service centers 
(population: 500 - 3000). 


Widespread leases granted 
for commercial recreation 
activities, often seasonal 
hamlets, 


Eg. Two new schemes - one 
on Red Deer River with 

multiple purposes, one on 
North Saskatchewan-Clear- 
water for water diversion. 


Further exploration and 
finds westward, develop- 
ment of numerous new 
plants to process gas, 
more pipelines to markets. 


Surface mining allowed 

in various areas of foot- 
hills - high quality 
reclamation. 

Creation of new Provincial 


Parks, but Wilderness 
Areas terminated, 


Continued sustained yield 
forest management, multiple 
use basis, watershed 
preservation. 


Possible areal expansion, 


Pro-Preservation 
(Figure 8) 


To protect cover little 
expansion permitted. 


Restricted expansion in 
selected areas, with only 
low densities allowed. 


Minimum road construction 
but old routes upgraded, 
although no paving. 


Limited number of new 
service communities dev- 
eloped in key locations 
(population: 2000 - 4000). 


Limited leases granted, 
usually for year round 
activities in select 
locations. 


Eg. One multiple purpose 
scheme on Red Deer River. 


Moratorium of oil and gas 
exploration declared, no 
further exploration west- 
ward. 


Surface mining declared 
detrimental to watershed 
areas, no activity allowed. 


Retention and creation of 
Wilderness Areas, creation 
of new Provincial Parks, 
including River Parks. 


Continued sustained yield 
management, but development 
restricted as above, tighter 
game preservation, watershed 
strictly protected. 


Possible areal expansion. 
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LOCALIZED EXAMPLES 


Red Deer River Crossing 


Described below and displayed in Figure 9 is a detailed hypothetical 
example of sequential integrated resource development for a localized portion 
of the discussion area. The example area is adjacent to Banff National Park 
and consists of lands around the confluence of the Red Deer and Panther Rivers, 
including Ya-Ha-Tinda Ranch. The area is endowed with a variety of resources, 
including forests, natural gas, coal, water, wildlife and unique topography, 


thus lending itself to this example. 


Only three assumptions are necessary. One is that government policies 
would allow development as hypothesized, while a second is that necessary 
market conditions have motivated the development. The third assumption is 


that a dam could be constructed on the Panther River. 


In order to optimize resource use and environment conservation, it was 
necessary to formulate a scheme which would integrate forest, coal, gas, water 
and recreation development, but at the same time advance principles of envir- 
onment conservation and watershed protection. To this end, the scheme would 
be pre-planned and would be realized over a period of time through integrated 
resource management. The scheme, as displayed on Figure 9, contains numerous 


elements: 


Transportation - new bridge over Red Deer River, new Forestry Trunk 
Road alignment, paving Trunk Road and recreation circular drive, upgrade 


route from Sundre; 


Natural Gas - further development of natural gas wells and collector 
pipelines, possibility of a sulphur extraction plant and development of a 


sulphur slurry pipeline; 


Coal - obtained by surface mining in restricted areas, usually not 


valley bottoms or high slopes. Tree cover is harvested first and lands 
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finally reclaimed for formal recreation areas or reforested. The utilization 
of the coal resource necessitates damming the Panther River, so impounded 
waters can be used to produce thermal electric power. In turn, the lake is 
planned for recreation uses also. The power is used locally and transmitted 


into the Alberta Power Grid; 


New Town - developed to house the workers (and their families) from 
the coal mines, power plant, and gas extraction plant. A regional forestry 
and wildlife college is developed in the townsite. Tourist accommodations 
and other recreation services are also provided, further diversifying the 


economic base of the new community; 


Recreation - areas for a golf course, cross country skiing and snow- 
mobiling are developed on reclaimed surface mine areas, as are some camping 
areas. Other campgrounds are developed to take advantage of other Local 
amenities, both natural and man-made. A downhill skiing area is also developed 
while large tracts of forest are left intact for various pursuits. Trails and 
rough roads are maintained into the National Park and Ghost River Wilderness. 


A recreation village is developed in conjunction with the ski hill and Lake; 


Forest - limited forest operations on a sustained yield basis on lower 
slopes. No lumbering allowed on the upper slopes or valley bottoms where water- 


shed, stream course and wildlife habitat provisions are paramount; 


River Valley - since this is prime winter range area, this zone is a 
preservation area where only essential facilities are allowed to be constructed. 


Strict game control measures would be enforced. 


As displayed on Figure 9 and discussed above, the hypothesized series 
of development is only an example, although the various provisions are realis- 
tic. Its importance as an example lies in its concepts, not only for the 
particular area illustrated here but for numerous sites throughout the whole 
Eastern Slopes where similar potentials exist for comprehensive site develop- 


ment. In addition, it demonstrates the need of development guidelines for these 


potential occurrences. 
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Medicine Lake 


Medicine Lake is the site of an Alberta Forest Service recreation area 
established in the early 1960's. Since then it has been fairly heavily used 
for fishing, boating and camping. About two miles long and up to a quarter 
mile wide, the lake is located in a sparsely populated area of rough topography 
covered mostly by forest, scrub and muskeg, and dotted with smaller lakes and 
ponds. It is approximately 20 road miles south of Buck Lake and 27 miles north- 


west of Rimbey, the nearest town. 


The dominant economic activity in’ the area surrounding the lake, 
shown on Figure 10, is petroleum extraction. This industry has left its mark 
on the land in the form of seismic cutlines, service roads and pipelines. 
Prior to this, man's influence was limited to small scale forestry operations, 
scattered agricultural clearing and some grazing on wild lands. Although 
most of the area is included in the Medicine Lake Grazing Reserve very little 


of it has been used for this purpose. 


The environmental impact of the oil industry has declined in the past 
few years, following the completion of its exploration and construction phase, 
while recreation endeavours are becoming increasingly important. These include 
hunting and fishing throughout the whole area as well as the more intensive 
activities at Medicine Lake. Pressure to increase recreational possibilities 
is being felt in the area, examples being various proposals to expand facilities 
at Medicine Lake and to build new ones elsewhere, to improve access to the 


area and to create a provincial park, 


The eventual disappearance of the petroleum industry is inevitable. 
Since there are no other significant non-renewable resources in the area, 
development and land use policies should be concerned with renewable resources. 
These should not only reflect demand, revealed in the form of development 


pressures, but also the capabilities of the area. 


One theoretical alternative is to prohibit all development in the area. 
However, since the land already has been altered considerably from its natural, 


state it would be extremely difficult to return it to pristine conditions. 
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Furthermore, a significant portion of the lands are privately owned while 


demands for numerous uses have already occurred. 


Various renewable resource activities are possible (see Figure 10). 
In terms of mutual compatibility they can be grouped into: (1) agriculture 
including grazing, (2) forestry, (3) wildlife production and non-intensive 


recreation, and (4) intensive recreation. 


The highest resource capability of the area is for ungulates. It is 
prime summer range for whitetail and mule deer although not key winter range. 
Good capability for sport fising is found along numerous streams and some 
of the lakes, which also have moderate capability for waterfowl. Under wise 
management, wildlife production is therefore a very appropriate use for the 
area, with hunting and fishing as primary recreational activities, Hiking in 
summer and cross country skiing, snowmobiling and snowshoeing in winter could 
also be compatible activities, but road access should not be improved because 
this would conflict with wildlife and with the semi-wild character of the area. 
Two locations could function as medium intensity recreation and service centers, 
one being the present Medicine Lake recreation site and the other being the 


Open Creek Reservoir area, just south of the mapped lands on Figure 10. 


The above recreation uses are consistent with watershed protection, 
which is an important consideration since the headwaters of numerous streams 
are found here. Consequently, any use that would disrupt natural drainage 
or accelerate erosion should not be allowed in the area. This could be a 


factor in limiting the use of snowmobiles, 


Medicine Lake possibly could support more intensive recreation activi- 
ties. However, if site deterioration is to be avoided it is already being 
used to near capacity and expansion is not advisable. A lack of beaches, 
marshy shorelines and unsuitable lands for campsites make difficult a site 
selection for other intense activities. In addition, the lake is too small 
for large power boats. The Open Creek Reservoir has similar limitations, but 
the hilly terrain raises the possibility of intensive upland recreation, 


including downhill skiing. 
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At their present intensity, agriculture and forestry are not seriously 
in conflict with wildlife production or recreation. Scattered clearing can add 
variety to the landscape while the cutting of timber may increase the natural 
food supply for wildlife. A portion of the area has moderate capability for 
forestry such that selective cutting could be permitted if demands warrant it. 
Any expansion of agriculture appears unjustified since the soils have moderate 
to poor capability for agricultural production. Grazing on wild land should 
be limited to avoid interference with wildlife production and watershed manage- 


ment, 
CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


This paper has discussed numerous facets of present development, 
resource capabilities and future directions for the Bed Deer and North 
Saskatchewan watersheds. Both general material and specific examples have 
been provided as background material on these portions of the Eastern Slopes. 
Hopefully, what was presented above will motivate thought and dicussion on 
the future of the Eastern Slopes, in light of past development and management. 
Furthermore, it is essential to the planning and decision process that the 
public's reactions are registered through presentations at the Environment 


Conservation Authority hearings. 


The presentation in this information booklet complements those in 
other booklets in the series. If anyone does not agree with anything said 
above or in the other booklets they should inform the Authority. Should 
something important to making decisions on the roles and future development 
of the province's foothills and mountains be missing in the presentation, 
then this should be told. If anything above suggests acceptable concepts for 
the wise control of the Eastern Slopes, the Authority should also be informed. 


Sub-regional examinations of various aspects of the Eastern Slopes 
have been published previously. For this discussion area, a report entitled 
Foothills Road Study (out-of-print) was completed in 1970 by the Red Deer 


Regional Planning! Commission while another document, entitled West of the 
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Fifth Meridian, was released in 1968 by the Battle River Regional Planning 
Commission, Both reports have sub-regional plan implications, some of which 
are now out-dated because of the rapidly changing nature of the Eastern 
Slopes, but in both cases comments from the public and private concerns were 
helpful in evaluating various proposals in these documents. It is hoped that 
in the same way feedback on this discussion paper will contribute to the 
acceleration of a sub-regional plan for the North Saskatchewan and Red Deer 


River watersheds to be completed by the respective Regional Planning Commissions. 


Remember, the Eastern Slopes are our heritage; they are everyone's 
responsibility. Should we maintain that heritage for those who visit and for 
those who follow in the future? From here, where should we go? What should 


we do? 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


How far west along the David Thompson Highway are the effects of 
your planning commission felt? Do you have controls in those areas? 


MR. SHAW: 


Our planning commission extends to the Banff National Park 
boundaries. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What sort of planning has taken place concerning what is going to 
happen along that highway? 


MR. SHAW: 

In 1970 our commission was involved in a foothills road study 
with government departments and industrial concerns such as_ various 
oil and gas companies in the apnea. Last year I believe this area, the 


remainder of ID 10, was granted to our commission by a _ fregional 
planning authority. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Has the commission examined the business of tourist and 
recreational facilities along this route? 


MR. SHAW: 
Only in a very cursory manner. 
MRe KINISKY: 


Does Map No. 5 show actual leases or just the distribution of 
known resources? 


MR. SHAW: 


Those are the coal leases, dated I believe last year, that 
information given to me by the Department of Mines and Minerals. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Outside of this, is there additional coal which isn't under 
leasing? 


MR. SHAW: 
Right. These of course don't show exploration leases. 
MR. KINISKY: 
Some commercial proposals have been set up for the particular 


area along the David Thompson Highway. Have there been any 
discussions with the planning commission about those? 
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MR. SHAW: 


With the developers themselves, no. I would like to point out at 
this time, however, that we may delve into this more deeply when we 
present our commission's brief on Thursday. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Could you outline some of the problems you may face when 
developing plans for an area with two major watershed basins? 


MR. SHAW: 


First and foremost we are understaffed and underfinanced, which 
is always a problem with everyone. 


Secondly, we've just begun to look at this area. I think you can 
appreciate that since it came within our jurisdiction only within the 
last year, we've had to do essential work such as suggesting 
development control orders for the settled area of the ID that isn't 
within the forest reserve boundary. Of course at the present time we 
are concentrating on this area and, perhaps rightly so, the Department 
of Lands and Forests iS more interested in the administration and 
planning of the forest reserve area. 


But certainly there is a need to indicate exactly what the 
regional planning commission*s role in the forest reserve will be. In 
regard to watershed management, we certainly haven't done extensive 
studies. Because we have a small staff, we rely greatly on the 
provincial government department with its expertise in this area. For 
example, we relied on past studies by government agencies and worked 
¢losely with the City of Red Deer in trying to work out problems of 
flow of the Red Deer River throughout the year. 


MR. DOWLING: 

I believe you mentioned in your statement that to your knowledge 
the majority of timber leases available within the region had been 
let. Could you give us any idea what percentage of oil, gas and coal 
leases that were available have been let? 

MR. SHAW: 

No, I can't. 
MR. DOWLING: 

There are three major access roads going into Banff and Jasper 
national parks. The David Thompson Highway is one of them. Have you 
any idea what percentage of the total traffic going into the parks may 
come along the David Thompson Highway? 

MR. SHAW: 

At the present time? 
MR. DOWLING: 

Yes. 


MR. SHAW: 


This is just a rough guess, but I would probably say less than 10 
per cent. However, once the David Thompson Highway is improved there 
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will be a much greater percentage as weekend ring travel evolves from 
Edmonton through Jasper and back to Rocky Mountain House along the 
David Thompson Highway - and the same thing for Calgary. We expect 
our percentage would increase greatly. 


MB. DOWLING: 


You also mentioned there is a possibility that key watershed 
areas may be affected by surface mining in the future. Is there any 
active mining in key watershed areas at the present time? 


MR. SHAW: 
To my knowledge, no. 
MR. DOWLING: 


When the Bighorn Dam was planned, what sort of discussions took 
place between the regional planning commission and Calgary Power? 


MR. SHAW: 
None. Of course at that time it was outside our jurisdiction. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Are there any areas you know of that can compare with the 
uniqueness of the Kootenay Plains? 


MR. SHAW: 


Certainly the Ya*Ha-Tinda ranch area is of the same stature, 
although it’s in federal hands I believe. It is certainly unique for 
the mountain plains. 


DR. TROST: 


There are two major water storage systems in your area, the 
Bighorn Dam and Lake Abraham on the one hand and the Brazeau on the 
other. Would you describe to us the future impact of each in terms of 
advantages and possibilities? 


MR. SHAW: 


I haven't seen the Brazeau reservoir, but from what I've gleaned 
from aerial photographs, resource maps and things like this the lands 
around the Brazeau reservoir are of the nature of muskeg and perhaps 
have limited potential for recreational development. At present 
accessibility is good along one of the forestry access routes, but the 
quality of the land for recreational development in addition to the 
generation of power and downstream flood control benefits is highly 
suspect. 


However, Lake Abraham is a different kettle of fish. It is 
accessible by way of the David Thompson Highway, and the land there 
seems to be extremely good for the development of commercial 
recreation proposals and things like this. Of course the Kootenay 
Plains borders part of the area and it's in a natural state at the 
present time. So there's a problem there. But I would say that the 
area along Lake Abraham, the dam itself and some of the mountain 
reaches and streams which are currently wilderness have extremely high 
potential for recreational development in the future. 
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DR. TROST: 


Is there a possibility that the David Thompson Highway might pass 
through the mountains in a way that would be better than simply tying 
in with the Banff-Jasper Highway? Is there a pass that might take it 
further west? 


MR. SHAW: 


Yes, certainly. There is the proposed Howse Pass route which 
would extend the David Thompson Highway through Banff National Park 
over the Howse Pass and into the Trans-Canada Highway north of Golden. 
Of course there are alternate routes in other passes throughout the 
foothills region, for example along the Red Deer River or the Panther 
River. 


In its foothills roads study this commission proposed access 
roads into the park and alternately Banff and Lake Louise. But since 
that time, of course, the national park hearings were held and 
apparently are against additional access routes into the park. 
Therefore we feel that at .this time these access routes are not 
important. But certainly our commission feels, and this will come out 
in our submission on Thursday, that the Howse Pass route is a very 
viable alternative for transportation from Alberta and Saskatchewan 
into British Columbia and the coast. We feel certain this would take 
some of the pressure off the Calgary, Banff, Lake Louise corridor. 


DR. TROST: 


Apart fron the east-west corridor there are north-south 
transportation systems, particularly the forest road. Does the 
commission feel there should be development of those north-south 
transportation routes? ; 


MR. SHAW: 


Our commission would not be opposed to the upgrading and 
straightening of the forestry trunk road. We feel that the present 
road with its dust and curves is oftentimes a dangerous road. An 
approved roadway straightened and paved for medium-speed traffic but 
not high-speed traffic would not detrimentally affect the environment 
any more than the existing forestry trunk road. 


Sel 


Typed Copy of a Letter from J. 9. Anderson 
Presented by A. Kasement 


Alder Flats 
Fish and Game Association 


EST. 1934 INC. 1947 
ALDER FLATS, ALBERTA 


Environment Conservation Authority lay 2, 1973 


9912 - 107 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Sirs: 


I am instructed by this Association to draw the following to 
your attention. 


This District immediately ajacent to the most densely populated 
areas of this Province is already experiencing the impact of the tourist 
funnelling westwards to and by Pigeon, Battle and Buck Lakes into our 
district. 


There is a block of Crown lands west of this district lying 
between Rose (Wolf Creek) and the North Saskatchewan River. Rocky- 
Clearwater Forest. (See attached map) 


This Association suggests that this area be reserved for future 
park purposes. 


It is extremely rugged and scenic, especially in the northern oil field 
sector. 


The wells have now produced for a number of years, the field 
in due time will be exhausted leaving a network of roads which would 
be useful in a future park (and camp sites) development. 


Yours truly, 


iG) Usenet 


Jd. 0. Anderson 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


What would be allowed in the park and what would not be allowed 
in it? 


MR. KASEMENT: 
Recreational hunting of any kind, either by whites or by Indians. 
This is the area: Range Line No. 8 to the east, the Saskatchewan 
River to the west and down to Township 44. That's townships 47, 46, 
45 and 44. This land is not surveyed. 
MR. KINISKY: 
How much land are we talking about? 
MR. KASEMENT: 
Approximately four townships. 
MR. KINISKY: 
Is there a settlement within that area? 
MR. KASEMENT: 


There's nothing. It's not surveyed. There are two or three 
grazing leases there but no settlement whatsoever. 


MR. KINISKY: 

Are there any mineral leases in there at all? 
MR. KASEMENT: 

None except oil leases in the northern part. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Am I to understand that you have hunted in this specific area for 
a good number of years? 


MR. KASEMENT: 
Yes. 
MR. DOWLING: 


What changes have taken place in the game herds during your 
hunting experience? 


MR. KASEMENT: 


At one time this area was a game preserve and there was lots of 
game. Then they hunted the game down to practically nothing until 
only one week of hunting, for males only, was allowed. Of course now 
the Indians are taking it all. 
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MR. DOWLING: 

What kind of animals are you referring to in this case? 
MR. KASEMENT: 

Moose, elk and white-tail and mule deer. 
MR. DOWLING: 


So you're saying that over a period of years you've seen 
herds decline substantially? 


MB.. KASEMENT: 
There is nothing left. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Are you placing all of this at the foot of the Indian or are 
placing it partly on the white man? 


MR. KASEMENT: 

Indians can be blamed for a lot of it because they get 
breeding stock, so the game doesn't raise any young in this part 
the country. The white man hunts only the males. 

MR. DOWLING: 


We've found similar evidence to that effect elsewhere. 


DR.| TROST: 


the 


you 


the 
of 


Is it your suggestion that there be no hunting in this provincial 


park? 
MR. KASEMENTS 

No hunting whatsoever. 
DR. TROST: 

Fishing? 


MR. KASEMENT: 


Fishing, yes. There is even a spring there with enough waterflow 


for a fish hatchery. 
DR. TROST: 

This is all Crown land? 
MRs KASEMENT: 


Yes. 
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D. Elves summarized the Canadian Petroleum Association's 
Submission presented formally in Calgary. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


This morning when I went for coffee I noticed a large group of 
people which represented the geophysical industry and land-use 
officers. They were on a field trip that had to do with controlling 
erosion. Was the Canadian Petroleum Association associated with this? 


MR. ELVES: 


Yes, if they're connected to oil companies. My company in 
particular has gone into a lot of restoration work in this regard. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you feel you are getting erosion problems arising from seismic 
lines and exploration activity under control? 


MR. ELVES: 


Yes. We wear a black eye for things that have happened in the 
past. However new regulations, and they are retroactive, are starting 
to control this situation. For instance, the company I worked for 
drilled a well in 1924 which required a foundation like a house, and 
five years ago we were told to clean it up. During that particular 
period of time the company died and came alive a couple of times, so 
they are looking back to what has happened. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you feel that these training programs and field trips 
organized by Lands and Forests are helpful to that end? 


MR. ELVES: 


Yes. In the industry there is a full new rapport with these 
agencies. I see it improving steadily. Technology is doing that for 
us. 


Bye )) 


GENERAL QUESTIONING 


MR. WATSON: 


The question I would like to ask the speaker concerns gas fron 
gas refining plants. At times looking across the valley here we see 
great clouds of fumes emanating from these refining plants, 
particularly the sulphur plant which I believe is subsidiary to the 
oil industry. What effect do these fumes have on the vegetation? In 
the past industry has been responsible for great damage to vegetation 
over large areas, and I‘m wondering if precautions are being taken to 
insure that that doesn't happen here? 


AR. ELVES: 


The one plant I can talk about with a little authority has spent 
$19 million exclusively to remove sulphur from the stack gases. Right 
now that plant is being held up to the industry as an example of what 
can be done. Further government regulations are extremely tight about 
stack gas emissions, to the extent that some plants have had to cut 
back their production to make sure these standards are met. 


Some of these stack gases act as a fertilizer for downstrean 
areas of the plant. As you probably know, fertilizer uses a lot of 
sulphur. But the gentleman is quite right. If you get too much of 
it, it can act as an acid and burn the growth. 


This particular area, the Rocky Mountain House area, has been 
under extensive study by federal, provincial and municipal 
authorities. They founded a virgin area and were able to make bench 
mabks prior to any production. They have excessive testing systems 
out there. The area is being photographed from the satellite by 
infra-red every 30 days and, as I say, all three levels of government 
are quite keen on it. 


I hope Ive answered the gentleman's question, but it*s a tough 
one and a good one. 


MR. GUSTAVSON: 
G. Gustavson. 


Yesterday a friend of mine was about four or five miles east of 
the extractive gas plant and there is a ring of sulphur all the way 
around the ouside of the water plugs that are partly evaporated. He 
was looking at the timber and he said it looked sick. Whether this is 
due to the sulphur or not I couldn't say, but could you comment on 
that please? 


MR. ELVES: 


I'm sorry I can't. The vuly thing | can tell you about that is 
when we had rain in Calgary last weekend my wite said, "My God, look 
at the sulphur in the ditch from the raiu." And I said, “Isn't that 
good, we've got some free fertiiizer-" But they*d have te Look at tue 


trees. i'm sorry, Io not a Sis-Loyist 
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"The Position of the Bighorn Stoney 
Indians Regarding Future Developments 
in the North Saskatchewan and Red Deer River Basins" 


Presented by: Chief John Snow 
INTRODUCTION 


The members of the Big Horn Indian Reserve (I.R. 144A) 
welcome this opportunity to present our views to the members of the En- 
vironment Conservation Authority. The Authority has already received a 
brief from our Chief John Snow, at its Calgary hearings; and at Canmore, 
the Stoney Band Council presented a brief dealing with specific issues 
concerning development of the Bow Corridor. In this brief I will deal 
with only those problems and developments which affect the Stoney people 
living in the area you call the North Saskatchewan Basin. By way of in- 
troduction, we want to emphasize once again that we Indian people are 
alarmed by the constant erosion of our treaty tights by the provincial 
government. Even if the province should disagree with everything else 
we say, we must receive a guarantee from the province that any action it 
takes as a result of the recommendations submitted by the Conservation 
Board, the government and the people of Alberta will always honour the 
obligations stipulated under Treaty with regards to our right to hunt, to 
fish, to camp, to trap and to live in the foothills and mountains of 
Alberta. Our people have occupied the eastern slopes for many, many 
generations and we want to protect this area for our children and for 
future generations. 
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The Effects of Present Government Legislation (Wilderness and National 
Park Areas, Amendments to the Land Act.) 


Just within the last five years the province of Alberta has 
introduced several pieces of legislation that have directly affected not 
just the treaty but also the human rights of our Bighorn people. The 
Indian Association of Alberta lodged a strong protest against Bill 66, 
"An Act to Amend the Public Lands Act", and Bill 67, "The Wilderness 
Areas Act", in the spring of 1971 because these bills were an infringe- 
ment upon our treaty rights. When the Indians of Alberta signed treaties 
almost a hundred years ago, our forefathers were assured that our cul- 
ture and way of life would not be greatly changed. Most important, we 
were promised free and unhindered access to all unoccupied crown lands. 
This guarantee we re-iterated in "The Alberta Natural Resources Act" of 
1930 which turned over most of the federal crown lands to the Province 
of Alberta except for Indian Reserves and National Parks. When our 
Association leaders met with the Premier and his Lands and Forests offi- 
cials, we were led to believe that this legislation would not infringe 
upon the rights of our people. Only recently have we learned different- 
ly when some of our people were told that they could not hunt, fish, 
trap or even camp in large areas of the North Saskatchewan Valley. Our 
people have lived in and used the area of the headwaters of the Siffleur, 
Cline and White Rabbit Creeks for two centuries; now we are told that 
these areas are closed to our people. It seems that the province is 
determined to keep us caged up on small Indian Reserves. 


We believe that legislation like the Wilderness Areas Act can 
be beneficial for all the people of Alberta if it is properly set up to 
safeguard the rights of Indian people. The two established Wilderness 
areas which effect our Bighorn people are the Siffleur Wilderness and 
White Goat Wilderness. 


(A third area, the Ghost River Wilderness, concerns the families 
at Morley and we support their petition for recognition of treaty rights 
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because they are threatened by a similar loss of their rights in that 
area.) We know that this act is a general protection for the area. but 
it is a fact that it is we Indian people who are the only ones who are 
directly affected. We know that there are fewer big game animals because 
our families have gone hungry as a result of these losses and our women 
lack sufficient hides to make clothing and decorative costumes. We hear 
that so-called "sportsmen", and fish and game people accuse us of killing 
off these animals. This is not true. There was a lot of game in this 
area until five years ago when the government allowed oil and gas ex- 
ploration in the area and also started to build the Big Horn Dam. AI] 
this activity has destroyed some of the feeding areas of these animals 
and has driven them further back, deep into the brush. We take only 
enough game to meet our needs, and we do not waste any part of the ani- 
mal. But all too often we have found sheep with only the head cut off, 
or elk or moose with only the choice flanks removed. We also find many 
dead animals which were shot by the white men who weren't interested in 
the meat or who could not track the animal after it was wounded. The 
greatest damage is done by white people searching for oil and gas and 
other minerals who destroy forest cover and grazing area. These are the 
people who must be stopped and yet no one says anything to them--it is 
always we Indian people who are blamed. 


We agree that provisions have to be made to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the big game population either through hunting for "sport" or 
by letting commercial developments ruin the natural habitat of the ani- 
mals. But the government must let our people into these areas to hunt 
and fish. Our people are poor and we need the meat to feed our families; 
we need the bones, horns and hides for handicrafts; and the hides are 
also for clothing; footwear and ceremonial occasions. The Wilderness 
areas will become over-populated with animals and you will have a situa- 
tion similar to the Parks where game wardens have to shoot animals in 
the national parks because herds get too big and there vis not enough food 
for the animals. If we are allowed to hunt, not only would our treaty 
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rights be honoured, but we would play an important role in controlling 
the wildlife population because we take only those animals we need. In- 
dian people know that they must respect the forces of nature because we are 
dependent on the Great Spirit for our food and clothing; we must have 
access into these wilderness and other areas where we have always hunted. 
It is our right to hunt on unoccupied crown land, but in a few years 
there may be no such areas because they will have been designated as 
wilderness or national parks, or opened to recreational and commercial 
developments. We are angry with the government's actions to date because 
several of our people have already lost traplines within the Wilderness 
areas and they were not given a replacement trapline, any compensation 
nor any alternative means of livelihood offered to these trappers. There 
are also several other concerns we have about our continued access to 
wilderness areas. Many of our ancestors are buried here and we have al- 
ready had to remove grave sites to a special area on the Kootenay Plains 
because they were to be flooded by the Big Horn Dam. We also had several 
of our historic sites, sundance lodges, religiousgrounds and recreational 
areas destroyed by the developers of the Big Horn Dam. Is this what is 
to happen every time a developer comes into our traditional homeland? In 
the Spring of 1972, Chief Snow presented a 400 page report called "The 
Kootenay Plains - Big Horn Reserve Land Claim" which details the history 
of our people in the North Saskatchewan Valley. Very soon there will be 
meetings between our band, the federal Department of Indian Affairs and 
leaders of the Provincial government to resolve the issue of our outstand- 
ing claims on the Kootenay Plains. We will repeat one of our first re- 
quests to the province (which apparently is being ignored to date)--that 
all commercial, recreational and other developmentsin the area of the 
Kootenay Plains (roughly from Nordegg to the North Saskatchewan Crossing) 
should be frozen until our land claim is settled. We have made repeated 
attempts since fall of 1972 to continue discussions with Provincial gov- 
ernment to discuss issues raised in our Kootenay Plains report. We are 
not opposed to certain types of commercial and recreational developments 
in the Rocky Mountain Forest area which will not jeopardize our freedom 
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to enjoy our traditional way of life. We also recognize the need for 
wilderness lands such as the Siffleur and White Rabbit Wilderness Areas, 
but we were led to believe they would not result in the loss of our 
treaty rights. We want to be informed personally of the establishment 
of such areas, and the existing legislation should be emerged to exempt 
treaty Indians from those restrictions that come in conflict with our 
rights and which take away our livelihood. It is also very important 
that no land in this general area should be leased, sold or set aside 
for special use until all Indian land claims have been settled in the 
area. 


Commercial Proposals for the North Saskatchewan River Basin 


It is now inevitable that the construction of the Big Horn Dam 
and paving of the David Thompson Highway will bring many changes to our 
people on the Kootenay Plains. We have heard of a big multi-million 
dollar resort complex planned for the area where the Cline River flows 
into the North Saskatchewan River. We are told that it will bring in 
millions of dollars from tourists; but why is it a group of rich people 
from Edmonton will make all this money? This development is located 
right on one of the oldest trails that our people have used for genera- 
tions. The Stoneys have fished the Cline and the mountain lakes north 
of there for many years. The Big Horn people have guided fishermen into 
the lakes for many years as well. Our people will lose an important 
source of income and of food but no one seems to consider our needs. 
This large complex will also dwarf any other proposal for development by 
other people, and especially by Indian people who presently lack the 
needed financial resources to start their own developments. It is one 
of our hopes that in future years we can start our own band operated 
commercial businesses but what chance do we start against these rich 
people from Edmonton. 
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One good example of how the future prosperity of our own people 
is jeopardized by present proposals is the present service station and 
resort development near the Cline River on Highway 11. Some of our people 
were recently approached to work as guides and outfitters for this devel- 
oper. Our people are the most knowledgeable guides in the Kootenay Plains 
area and this is a logical means of employment for many of our people. 

But why should we be working to make money for someone else? The Big 
Horn people should be the ones who own and operate this business and we 
have three or four band members who are willing to do this. All too 
often we, as Indians, have been taken advantage of in the past because 
we have not had the financial resources needed to establish such a busi- 
ness in a proper manner. With proper guidance and assistance we could 
establish ownership and employment for our people, instead of always 
working for people who don't even live in the Kootenay Plains. It is 
indeed ironical that it was Indians who served as the guides to open 
this whole area for use by white people and in many cases it was Indians 
who taught white people how to look after the horses, to make camp, and 
to follow the trails in the mountains and now it is the white people who 
are taking over the guiding and outfitting. 


With regard to our land claim for a reserve on the Kootenay 
Plains, this reserve land will form the basis from which we will plan 
future developments to employ our people on projects like a game farm, 
campgrounds, lumber mills, and other service jobs. There are several 
proposals listed in your Information Bulletin No. 4 which would be ideal 
industries for native and local residents--such as a service station, 
campgrounds and picnic areas, trail riding and guiding for hunters and 
sightseers. Our financial resources are not too much at present but is 
this any reason why outside developers should own these businesses? 
Provisions should be made to reserve certain kinds of businesses for 
exclusive development by the Big Horn people. 
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CONCLUSTON AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In summary, we want to point out that in the proposals to 
this authority, there has been no consideration given to the future 
role of the Big Horn people living in the Kootenay Plains area. We will 
not be satisfied with just working for the white man. We also want an 
involvement in deciding what types of developments take place so that 
we can help our people adjust to the changes that will take place. All 
too often in the past, large scale development in an area close to an 
Indian reserve has resulted in social, cultural and economic disruption 
within the reserve itself. The government has a responsiblity to make 
sure that the "bad" effects of this kind of development are minimized. 
Five years ago there were only one or two families who received welfare 
assistance on a permanent basis for health reasons. The Big Horn people 
were self-sufficient - they lived off the land by hunting, trapping, 
guiding and outfitting, cutting timber, and raising a few cattle and 
horses. Today, almost all of the families have to get welfare. I cry 
for my people because they want jobs, they want to work but they cannot. 


They want a permit to cut timber but the whole area is leased 
out to white people. They want to do guiding and outfitting but the 
licence costs $100.00 to begin with and then it costs even more money 
to buy the equipment needed to compete with the white outfitters. My 
people want to raise cattle but they don't own the land and we cannot 
even get a grazing permit from the government in order to find a place 
to graze our horses now that the plains have been flooded. My people 
would like to start a business of trail riding, to start a business of 
a service station with a small store, to start a handicraft store to 
sell to the tourists but we don't own the land and we cannot get leases - 
so what can I tell my people when they ask me. Every week I get calls 
from the Big Horn people asking me to help them to get land so that they 
can get some of the businesses started; but all I can tell them is to 
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be patient, that I am trying to get both the Federal and Provincial 
Governments to work out some kind of agreement with us to assist the Big 
Horn people. We have tried to work with the government but we are find- 
ing it very difficult to get the government to even meet with us. Re- 
cently some R.C.M.P. officers came to my house to discuss the so-called 
"Indian Problem" in Canada in order to determine the possibility of a 
"Wounded Knee" occurring here - I told them that we as Indian People have 
been very patient and have tried to work out our differences within the 
law; however, one can only live with frustration for so long and unless 
the government starts to demonstrate their real concern for and willing- 
ness to work with Indian people, there is a very good chance that a lot 
of Indian people will reach the conclusion that the only way to make 
Canadians aware of the problem is to take the law into their own hands. 
I hope and pray that such a day will never have to come. 


In general we support the proposals of the Alberta Wilderness 
Association. This land must be protected from overuse and misuse and 
SO we welcome certain kinds of restrictions being placed upon the wil- 
derness areas, However, we also have experienced that the people from 
Lands and Forests tend to get carried away in their enforcement of re- 
strictions. Sometimes I feel that Lands and Forests would only be happy 
if they could keep everybody and everything out of the forest areas so 
that it is untouched and unseen by anybody but themselves. Any develop- 
ment must be carefully researched so that there will be as little damage 
to the environment as possible. There must be proper planning so that 
there is not over-competition between businesses with limited opportuni- 
ties, such as guiding and outfitting. The Big Horn people should have 
their treaty rights protected in wilderness and natural park areas. We 
should also receive preference and be entitled to receive all possible 
help from the provincial government to participate in and enjoy the 
benefits of recreational development in this rapidly opening wilderness 
frontier. It is good that Premier Lougheed's government has recognized 
its obligation to move the graves that were to be flooded and that the 
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government turned over two square miles of land for the Stoneys to use 
for religious, cultural, and historical purposes. However, it is ironi- 
cal that when it comes to economic development, the government has not 
even discussed the problem with the Big Horn people and the only Indian 
involvement in the area is that Abraham Lake is named after one of the 
Big Horn Indian families. The Indian People of Alberta who reside in 
the foothills must be assured of an adequate livelihood on the eastern 
slopes. Only through good will, consultation, and co-operation will we 
Indian people be able to assume our rightful place in Canadian society. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DRaeTROST: 


Do you now have any connection with district planning 
commissicns, either the Red Deer Regional Planning Commission or 
planaing commissions in other watershed basins? 


CHIEF SNOW: 


We have attended a few meetings, but as far as I know we are not 
officially members of any planning group. 


DR. TROST: 


Would you welcome representation by a band or a reserve on such a 
provincial planning body? 


CHIEF SNOW: 


Yes, I would be in favour of Indian representation on such a 
pianning board, providing it is not just token representation with all 
decisions made by other people on that committee. We have experienced 
a lot of this in the past. They have an Indian on the committee just 
to avoid criticism, but they never listen to him. It would be good if 
some of our people were truly represented on that committee and if the 
planning and decision-making they are contributing were considered by 
such a committee. 


DR.« TROST: 


In your previous appearance before us and again today you 
indicated the need for connections between the Indian bands and the 
Indian reserves and levels of government other than Simply the federal 
government. Have we gathered your thought clearly there? 


CHIEF SNOW: 


I believe I have indicated in all our presentations that we would 
like to tap all resources available to help us in planning. We'd like 
to plan with professional people. Also, we would like to get 
financial assistance from various levels of government. 


DR. TROST: 


In respect to hunting on Crown lands that are declared wilderness 
areas where hunting is not permitted, you suggested that management 
principles require the harvesting of wildlife on such provincial Crown 
lands. Have you ever discussed with the Department of Lands and 
Forests whether such wildlife management could be conducted by the 
Indians? 


CHIEF SNOW: 


Yes, we have talked about this many times, In the Eden Valley 
Reserve we have cooperated with some of these fish and wildlife people 
in maintaining the bighorn sheep. After our people were told that 
there weren't too many bighorn sheep left in that area they did not 
shoot these animals, even though they had every right to shoot then, 
Recently a restriction was given in the Highwood area, which is what 
I'm referring to. 
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I think Indian people will cooperate in that manner, but what we 
do fear is erosion of and infringements on our aboriginal right to 
hunt and to eat. We were given this right in the treaties through the 
Queen's representative by the Canadian government, to have access at 
any time in any season, and we want to retain this right. I think we 
could have meetings to educate our people and warn them about the 
possibilities of animal extinction and ruination of the environment. 
But I don't think only our people should be educated. A lot of white 
people need more education than we do. 
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THE CHAIRMAN Presented By: D. Chevallier 
Public Hearings on Land Use and 
Resources Development in the Eastern Slopes 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE, ALBERTA 


In opening, I would like to make some general remarks regarding 
the whole of the Eastern Slopes. I believe that there has to be 
some development made in order for us to enjoy what we have grown to 
expect from our country. Some of the areas in question have enough 
development already, but this sould not be used as a guide line for 


ali the area's. 


Very much care must be taken to protect the ecology at all times. 
Restoration of destroyed areas should begin at once and if a 
development is not profitable enough to warrant restoration than, 


in my opinion, the project is not feasible. 


Roads in the areas should not be made into superhighways but 
I believe that some upgrading is inorder and the paving of major 
arteries is a must to stop dust pollution that is developing on the 


heavily travelled roads. 


Tourist facilities are essential. As the tourist traffic 
increases we must provide someplace for these people to go _ so 
that they are not scattered helter-scelter in every conceivable 


corner with no facilities and protection for the environment. 


I will now go to the area I am more familiar with and more 
concerned with as it is where I live, the North Saskatchewan river 


basin. I will deal with this on a point by point basis: 


(1) Roads. As previously stated, I believe some major 
arteries such as the forestry trunk road and the 
Prairie Creek center fork road should be paved to 
cut down on dust pollution. Only minor upgrading 
should be done and a fifty mile per hour speed 
limit imposed to give people time to enjoy the 
scenery. Very little new roads have to ‘be 
constructed at this time as there is now a good 


road network. 


GON Css eck 
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(2) Tourist development. There must be some tourist 
development made in this area as the number of 
tourist to come here when the David Thompson 
Highway is paved will be in the thousands. I 
believe this development should be in one central 
location and confined to this area alone. Seeing 
that there is already one development on the Cline 
River I would suggest that this area be retained a 
commercial development and confined to about two or 
three well planned ones catering to people in all 
wage categories and for all types of activities for 
about a twenty year period. These facilities must be 
for people who are planning short stays and not set 
up permanent living quarters except for staff 
accomodation. These developments must be made to 
protect the environment at all costs and leave the 


settings as natural as possible. 


(3) Parks. I believe that there should be a network of 
provincial parks or reserves set-up throughout the 
slope and in particular in this area. These parks 
should be about five thousand to ten thousand acres 
each. Some of the locations I would suggest are: 
Seven Mile Flats, Elk Creek Flats, Ram Falls, Big 
Horn Dam, Kootenay Plains, Brown Creek and Muskiki 
Lake areas. These areas should be left in the natural 


except for one or two developed camping areas. 


(4) Industrial Development. This development should be 


allowed to carry on, on a restricted basis as the 
need arises for the products. The return to the 
‘province must be much higher that it dis today. 
Restrictions on pollution must be much more strict 
that it is now and complete restoration must be 
adopted. Timber cutting should be allowed on all 


mature stands but complete reforestation must be ' 


developed by the companies not the people in the province. 
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(5) Big Horn Dam and Abraham Lake. Lidor no teeh dn kk 


that any development should be allowed now. Time 
must be left to see just what the reservoir will do 
after a period of about five years. At this time 
perhaps a motel and camp ground may be developed at 
the dam itself but no summer cottages or permanent 


living quarters be allowed. 


(6) Youth Hostels. I am not opposed to the development 
of youth hostels but I am opposed to the location of 
some of these. I disagree to the location of the 
Hostels at Ram Falls and Whirlpool Point. The reason 
I am against these two locations is that I am opposed 
to any commercial devlopment in these areas and 
special privileges being given to groups. If the 
Whirlpool Point development was moved to the Cline 
River along with the other developments I would have 


no opposition to it. 


(7) Cattle Grazing. I am opposed to the alloting of 
grazing leases for any area within the Clearwater 
Forest. These areas should be left for the wild 
animals of the area. If these areas were made into 


parks many animals would become evident. 


(8) Native People. I do not believe that native people 
or any other persons should be allowed to camp in any 
location they feel like in the Clearwater Reserve in 
a permanent or semi-permanent manner. These people 
have their land to live on and this is were they 
should stay. The allotment of more land to the 
native people should also be stopped except that which 
is already committed at this time. This should be 
kept back from main roads at least 200 yards. Hunting 
privileges given io the native people should be 
seriously looked at as a number of these people abuse 


this privilege. 


COM Eee * 6 
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(9) Summer homes and Residence. I do not want any 
permanent homes to be erected in this area except 
on privately owned land outside the Clearwater 


Forest Reserve excepting Indian reserves. 


In conclusion, I would recommend some commercial development, 

a little industrial development when necessary, a development of 

new parks mainly to be left in their natural state. Much care be 
taken to stop pollution and environmental damage to our great natural 


resource, the eastern slopes of the Rockies. 


D. Chev 
Rocky Mountain House 


Alberta 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MRe KINISKY: 


You were talking about dust pollution. Is this dust raised by 
passenger vehicles on the road? 


MR. CHEVALLIER: 

that’s ragut. If you look at some of these areas you will find 
that back within 200 yards of the road there is dust an inch to an 
inch and a half thick on all plant life. 
MR. KINISKY: 

Do you feel that this is damaging the vegetation? 


MR. CHEVALLIER: 


I think it detracts from the appearance of the area greatly and 
also animals won't eat the vegetation. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When you talk about industrial development continuing as the need 
arises, whose need are you talking about? 


MR. CHEVALLIER: 
The need of people of the country, Albertans and Canadians. 
MR. KINISKY: 


Grazing is a problem which has arisen on several occasions in the 
past. The problem is that many of the ranches are only viable in the 
economic sense because they are able to use the grazing allotments 
which have been given to them. If we ever took these grazing 
allotments away, how would we compensate people for the loss of viable 
businesses? 


MR. CHEVALLIER: 


Now, I only said in the Clearwater Forest Reserve. Only two or 
three areas in the actual reserve are involved and there aren't that 
many animals in those areas. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You have said too that hunting privileges have been abused by 
some of the Native people. Have you ever gone to the Native people 
themselves, to their chiefs, and discussed some of the problems that 
have arisen? 


MR. CHEVALLIER: 


No, I haven't. I must say at this time that when I bring this 
point up it is not against Chief John Snow's people. I would say his 
people have looked after the animals quite well. These are Native 
people from other areas. 


BIE) 


MR. DOWLING: 


You speak of tourist facilities. Can you give us some idea of 
the scope of the facilities that you have in mind? 


MR. CHEVALLIER: 


I was hoping that the fellows from Convex Developments would be 
here to give us an idea of what their development would be like. I 
have mentioned facilities for all people to enjoy. They must be year- 
round facilities because I don't think anything would be viable for 
just a short period of time. This could include skiing, hiking, 
snowmobiling, pack trips, golfing or just sitting in a motel room and 
resting if this is what you wish to do. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Is there a suitable ski area in the Kootenay Plains around the 
Cline River? 


MR. CHEVALLIER: 


I understand that approximately 15 to 20 miles north of the Cline 
River there is an area that would be suitable. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You also advocate the formation of new provincial parks. What 
activities would you expect to find within those parks? Would there 
be any changes from the activities that are normally found in 
provincial parks? 


MR. CHEVALLIER: 


Basically they would be left in their natural state and used 
mostly for hiking, as a place where animals would not be disturbed by 
hunters, et cetera. Also there would be absolutely no industrial 
development in them. I don't know if everybody is aware of this or 
not, but at Crimson Lake Provincial Park they are allowed to drill oil 
wells within the park boundaries. This I would like to see completely 
stopped. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I believe you advocated also that mature stands of timber should 
be harvested. Are you familiar with the stands that are found within 
this planning area and do you know whether they are all of the same 
maturity? 


MR. CHEVALLIER: 


No, they are not. From place to place and even in small areas 
they will vary a lot. I understand that a lot of these small pockets 
of timber haven't been taken out because of costs involved. So they 
are just left to rot, fall over and create a general mess. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Would it be possible to carry out selective cutting of the timber 
or would it be necessary in your opinion to clearcut the timber? 
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MR. CHEVALLIER; 


Some areas perhaps would be large enough so they could clearcut. 
But in mest areas I think it would have to be selective cutting. 
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Brief submitted by 
Rocky Mountain Light Horse Association 


Presented by: Charles Rew. 


On May 23, 1973 the bill calling for the formation of the 
N.W.M.P. was passed and the Force came into being. This event was one 
of major consequences to Western Canada. It helped to open up new lands 
for men of all nations. The horse was instrumental in the success of 
this vital mission. This is only one instance in human history in which 
the horse-borne man has been a leading factor in the development of civ- 
jlization. No longer are there new frontiers to be conquered by man 
on horseback. However, he still seeks the peaceful communion of a man, 
his horse, the mountains, the wildlife and clean, clear streams. 


I represent the Rocky Mountain Light Horse Association, The 
Caroline Light Horse Association, the Parkland Arabian Horse Association, 
Sunset Hills Riding Club, and the member clubs of the Central Alberta 
Light Horse Association in a request to consider the horseman with re- 
gard to access to the Eastern Slope country. 


The saddle horse has risen like a phoenix since World War II. 
I don't wish to bore you gentlemen with great hordes of statistics; 
however, if I may indulge for just a moment. The present horse popula- 
tion of Alberta is approximately 150,000 an increase of more than 60,000 
since the last census. To quote Mr. Ron Cole, Director of Equine Pro- 
grams at the University of Calgary, "There were only a handful of clubs 
in Alberta five years ago. Today there are over 200 horse clubs and 
associations." 


The increased interest in horses has led to more and more 
people using their mounts to travel in the foothills and mountain areas. 
A child can ride 15-20 miles a day with his parents to a favorite spot, 
but could he hike 20 miles back and forth through mountain streams or 
up and down steep, rocky hills? I rather doubt if many grown men can, 
let alone a child. To deny the horse access is to deny many people the 
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privilege of seeing the wildlife, the scent of the trees and flowers, 
and the sounds of a rushing mountains stream. The young, the elderly, 
the handicapped as well as the healthy can see and enjoy this country 
on horseback. However, many will never have the opportunity if you re- 
strict this area either by allowing vast commerical and industrial 
enterprises or by total closure. 


The horse is accused of doing ecological damage to wilderness 
areas, especially by eating food used by the deer, elk, moose, etc. 
Most people know these animals are browsers as well as grazers. I can- 
not visualize too many horses standing belly deep in a muskeg scrapping 
with a bull moose for choice willow shoots. Besides, gentlemen, can 
you think of any means of transportation which helps to fertilize, 
rather than pollute, as it proceeds on its way. We could continue this 
argument at great length, but it can be discussed at a later date if 
you so desire. 


He who protests should also offer solutions; therefore, we, 
the horsemen of the above mentioned clubs and associations, would like 
to propose to this hearing a possible solution to this problem. We 
propose a system of trails for horses in the Eastern Slope country. At 
your convenience we will be happy to discuss the method establishing such 
a national precedent-setting system. 


In conclusion, one of the most magnificent sights I have ever 
seen was a young bull elk standing on the trail with his harem of seven 
cows in tow. Since a horse's odour masks that of man, he showed no 
fear, only curiosity at the strange sight of a mounted man. Before you 
deny other horsemen the opportunity, please try to visualize this 
scene and give our proposal serious consideration. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Do you really want to establish trails to which you're going to 
be confined? 


MR. REW: 


Not necessarily. For instance, the White Goat and Siffleur are 
closed off to horses now and there are thousands of seismic trails, 
trails which have already been hacked out by packers, et cetera, that 
we would like to have access to. I don"t think a proposed hard core 
system is really what is intended. But we'd like to have access and 
if need be I guess we can settle for that. 


DR. TROSTs 


Acre wilderness areas the only places where horseback riding is 
restricted? 


MR. REW: 

I understand this is true at the present time. There are 
difficulties in the national parks as well. For instance, if a person 
has a handicap he can't ride 50 miles in a wide circle, which is the 
situation in the national parks at the present time. However let's 
say you radiate, go out 10 miles and come back 10 miles, et cetera, 
from one central camping location. This is the problem we've run into 
in the national parks and I think it's the problem that will occur 
here. In the wilderness areas at present, according to the Act, there 
are no horses allowed. 

DR. TROST: 


In your last paragraph are you suggesting that you might send in 
a map showing possible horse trails? 


MR. REW: 
This could be done, yes. 
DR. TROST: 
Would you do it? 
MR. REW: 
Certainly. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Would you need any permanent structures located within the trail 
system for riding? 


MR. REW: 


Most of uS who go to the mountains are pretty well self- 
sufficient. When I go I carry camping gear on my back or on a _ pack 
horse. I have taken several long trips and at no time did I feel that 
outside facilities were a necessity. 
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MR. DOWLING: 
What about corrals and so on? 
MR. REWS 


Corrals would be very helpful, mainly as a starting point where 
you could load your animals and get ready to go. 
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Dr. R. Pharis's presentation of the Alberta Wilderness 
Assocation's proposals for the North Saskatchewan River 
Basin is contained in the written record of the hearing 
held in Red Deer. 
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Brief by the Waterloo Stock and Game Association 
Presented by: E. Pekse. 


1. Prime Use 


We endorse the prime use of the Eastern Slopes as a source of 
clean water. 


2. Secondary Use 


We also believe that controlled secondary use that is in har- 
mony with nature, and non-destructive to the environment, is compatible 
with the prime use. Only such uses that are compatible should be toler- 
ated in this area. 


A. Forestry Products 


We suggest that controlled harvest of forestry products in the 
foothills area can be a compatible use of the Eastern Slopes, if ade- 
quate protection of the streams is assured. It is essential that 
erosion be prevented, and that management criteria includes food var- 
jieties of plants in the reforestation programme. 


B. Wildlife 


Wildlife is this area is essential. Where man takes his toll 
by hunting, he must also control predators, such as the timber wolf. 


C. Grassland 


We suggest that harvest of grassland by domestic stock is com- 
patible with the prime use. 


Controlled cattle grazing is in harmony with game, as Bighorn 
sheep and mountain goats feed at higher elevations, deer browse and 
prefer leaves, moose eat willows and browse on sedges, etc. Elk prefer 
hard grass and cows eat the soft grass along the creeks and rivers. 
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Grazing off the excess grass plays a great role in fire pre- 
vention. 


Grazing makes the grass grow thicker, and therefore prevents 
erosion of creek banks and slopes. 


Cattle grazing in the meadow, among the trees, with mountains 
in the background, is a beautiful sight for many passing tourists, and 
a grazed meadow is more desirable for fishing, camping, or hiking. 


Since beef, an essential food, is becoming a scarce commodity 
world-wide, range improvement should be encouraged in areas suitable 
for that purpose. 


3. Land Classification 


We most strongly urge a classification system of all lands in 
the mountain foothill region, which will state what uses and develop- 
ment will be tolerated in the various zones or areas. This classifica- 
tion should reflect the core area concept of wilderness and the larger 
restricted-development areas of buffer zones. 


4. Population Corridors 


We believe that our mountain foothill areas have all the attri- 
butes that bring visitors to Alberta, as well as being a place residents 
can go to for a few hours or a few days. We also recognize the demands 
of developers for vantage points and their readiness to provide services 
for visitors. However, we wish to emphasize that, in order to avoid 
over-use and loss of the real value of this important region, accommo- 
dations. such as motels, service centres, etc., be located in our towns, 
and in or near present settlement. We believe this to be of utmost 
importance as regards the protection of the mountain area, as well as 
being an economic boom to our established communities. 
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The only accommodations needed along the trunk road, other than 
in the east-west travel corridors, are of the campground variety. 


5. Other Uses 


While we recognize the importance of hunting and fishing in this 
area of public land, we recognize that many other forms of recreation, 
also campatible with nature. 


We have stated that uses which tend to concentrate people in an 
area should be discouraged in the mountain country, and only allowed in 
the travel corridors where services are available. 


The areas between these corridors can then continue to be at- 
tractive for the many recreational uses, such as cross-country skiing, 
hiking, trail-riding, and many other pleasures that can only be en- 


joyed in a quality environment. 


We believe that this quality environment is essential to our 
frontier intuition and necessary for our social well-being. 


6. References 


The results of four studies conducted in Central Europe re- 
garding extensive grazing vs. no grazing and water purification, were 
reported in the October 24, 1972 issue of German Beef Breeders Magazine. 


The studies showed livestock grazing an essential in keeping 
our streams clean and preserving the natural beauty of the countryside. 


"Size and Allocation of Areas no Longer Used For Agriculture" 


Dr. H. Wachorst, Dept. of Agriculture, W. Germany. 


"A Problem in Range Management" 
Dr. W. Kolt, Dept. of the Environment, W. Germany. 
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“Economical Aspects of Alternative Use of Marginal Land" 


Dr. E. Neander, Institute of Agricultural Economics, W. Germany. 


"The Utilization of Marginal Land for Livestock Production. 


Particularly in the Mountain Areas of Central Europe" 
W.E. Oir, West Germany. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 
Would you enlarge on what you mean by controlled forest cutting? 
UR. PEKSE> 


Our thinking is that the forest grows the same as any other crop. 
As long as it is harvested, there will be some areas that will have to 
be clean harvested or replanted, others would have to be done in other 
wayS. But if it is harvested as fast as it grows, we see no harm in 
that. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You refer to protection from such predators as the timber wolf. 
How certain are you that the timber wolf is indeed a dangerous 
predator? 


MR. PEKSE: 


i'n Squite (certain o£ Tt. I've been raising cattle in this 
country all my life. I have had experiences with timber wolves both 
with game and livestock. As far as we're concerned the timber wolf is 
by nature a killer, not a Scavenger. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Would you like to see a plan legislated for the eastern Rockies 
watershed which protected it for all time, as does a general plan ina 
community? This would require, say, a mechanism like public hearings 
to change land use? 


MR. PEKSE: 
Yes, I would say so. 
PLE ee NES Kis 


Would you leave management of such a plan in the hands of the 
people currently managing the eastern slopes? 


MR. PEKSE: 


Yes, I definitely think that it shouldn't be managed entirely by 
local governments. I think we should have some uniformity, so really 
we're talking about a provincial issue. I think it should be managed 
provincially, then we would have uniformity. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Your brief says a grazed meadow is more desirable for fishing, 
camping or hiking. Would you comment on cattle which are in the 
meadow and have complete access to streams and the effect they may 
have on the breakdown of stream banks, therefore affecting spawning 
grounds for fish? 


MR. PEKSE: 
That may be so where they have trails. But range cattle are not 


like feedlot cattle. They'll have an odd trail down to where they 
water. Grazed grass is like a cut lawn. Where grass is kept short it 
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gets thick. You can run water over a lawn and it doesn't erode. a Ga 
you run water over grass that hasn't been cut at all, it's a long way 
apart with nothing but bare ground between. It will erode and cut 
tremendous ditches. Overall, cattle are certainly an asset. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 
FOR THE 
EASTERN SLOPES OF THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
ALBERTA CANADA 


"A general presentation made in reference to this 
proposal; background information, cost analysis and so 
on, is included with the Alberta Youth Hostels Council's 
presentation made in Edmonton." 


Presented by: G. Rathbone 


ALBERTA YOUTH HOSTELS COUNCIL 


CYHA MOUNTAIN REGION 
f, 455 12TH STREET N.W., CALGARY 
PHONE 283-5551 


June, 1973 


CYHA NORTH WEST REGION 
10922 - 88TH AVENUE, EDMONTON 
PHONE 489-3089 
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JAMES WILSON (SAWTOOTH) YOUTH HOSTEL 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


The Alberta Youth Hostels Council proposes that the various 
levels of Government in the Province of Alberta undertake to give a 
grant to the Canadian Youth Hostels Association, Mountain Region of 
2 or more acres of land in the Bow River Forest, Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve. The land is to be located in or adjacent to James Wilson 
Ranger Station and of legal description Sec. 15, Twp. 33, Rge. 9, W5M 
or as an alternate site at the junction of the Olds Sundre Road and the 
North Forestry Road and of the legal description Sec. 32, Twp. 33, Rge. 
WOM. 


This land will be used to accommodate a youth hostel and 
will be subject to the types of regulations imposed to ensure the 
safety and good health of all who uses the facility. The land area of 
sufficient size is requested: 


1) to allow for location changes in any adjacent roads and road allow- 
ances, 


2) to allow the hostel to be located adjacent to a temporary and 
emergency potable supply of water, 


3) to allow the hostel to be well away from any traffic road. 
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HOSTEL SITE 
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RAM RIVER FALLS YOUTH HOSTEL 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


The Alberta Youth Hostels Council proposes that the various 
levels of Government in the Province of Alberta undertake to give a 
grant to the Canadian Youth Hostels Association, Mountain Region of 
2 or more acres of land in the Clearwater Forest, Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve. The land is to be located in or adjacent to Ram River Falls 
area and of legal description Sec. 17, Twp. 36, Rge. 13, WSM. 


This land will be used to accommodate a youth hostel and will 
be subject to the types of regulations imposed to ensure the safety 
and good health of all who uses the facility. The land area of suffi- 
cient size is requested: 


1) to allow for location changes in any adjacent roads and road allow- 
ances, 


2) to allow the hostel to be located adjacent to a temporary and 
emergency potable supply of water, 


3) to allow the hostel to be well away from any traffic road. 
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HOSTEL SITE 


Twp. 36 


A RAM FALLS YOUTH HOSTEL 
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KOOTENAY PLAINS YOUTH HOSTEL 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


The Alberta Youth Hostels Council proposes that the various 
levels of government in the Province of Alberta undertake to give a 
grant to the Canadian Youth Hostels Association, North West Region of 
approximately 220 acres of land in the Clearwater Rocky Forest Reserve. 
The land is described - that portion of the Northeast 1/4 Section of 32, 
Twp. 35, Rge. 17, W5SM., that lies west of Highway No. 11 and the 
Northwest 1/4 Section of 31, Twp. 35, Rge. 17, W5M., containing 220 
acres more or less. 


This land will be used to accommodate a youth hostel and will 
be subject to the types of regulations imposed to ensure the safety 


and good health of all who use the facility. A land area of this size 
is requested: 


1) to allow for location changes in any adjacent roads and road 
allowances, 


2) to allow the hostel to be located adjacent to a temporary and 
emergency potable supply of water, 


3) to allow the hostel to he well away from any traffic road. 
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HOSTEL SITE 


WHIRLPOOL, yd, 
POINT 


A KOOTENAY PLAINS YOUTH HOSTEL 
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NORDEGG YOUTH HOSTEL 
DEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 


The Alberta Youth Hostels Council proposes that the government 
of the Province of Alberta undertake to give a long term grant of 
occupation in place of an annual Miscellaneous Permit now being granted 
and authorize the replacing of the existing buildings with the type 
shown on Page 40 or the improvement of the existing building to the 
Canadian Youth Hostels Association, North West Region. The present 
building site is located in the Clearwater Rocky Forest Reserve. The 
land is described - part of the Southeast 1/4 of Section 5, Twp. 41, 
Rge. 15, W5M. 


This land will continue to be used to accommodate a youth 
hostel and will be subject to the types of regulations imposed to 
ensure the safety and good health of all who use the facility. 


A NORDEGG YOUTH 
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HOSTEL SITE 
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LATER DEVELOPMENT 


CRIMSCN LAKE 
BROWN CREEK 
GRAVE FLATS 
BRAZEAU LAKE 


Four Localities 


PROPOSAL TO DEDICATE EACH LOCATION FOR LATER HOSTEL DEVELOPMENT 


Localities are indicated on the map on Page 31. 


Detailed development proposals are NOT included at this time 
for hostels in these localities because we do NOT see early demand for 
their use (i.e. within five years). 


We do propose, however, that we consider development of a 
hostel in each of these localities sometime after a five-year interval, 
and to that end, we further propose that the Government of Alberta now 
dedicate 2 or more acres in each locality as a site for later hostel 
development. 
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Brief submitted by: Mrs. Ron O'Connor 
Skyline Ranch, R.R. 2 
Rocky Mountain House, Alberta 


MRS. O*CONNOR: 


We define timber, fish and big game as renewable resources and 
feel that the use of these in the eastern slopes should be more 
controlled. Hunting and fishing should be more controlled. Mature 
timber should be taken under strict cutting rules. 


Strip mining and oil exploration should not be allowed in the 
mountains proper as the damage caused is not usually repairable. 
Hunting areas should be left as they are with hunting controlled by 
strictly enforced regulations. Game will then multiply and each 
animal will bring revenue to both people and government in excess of 
many hundreds of dollars per animal. 


Hunting in the entire area should be open to all citizens, guides 
and outfitters as it is now and not divided into zones and sold to 
certain guides. The areas with game and good hunting are too small to 
make this practice fair. 


Native people should not have the right to hunt at any time of 
the year or for any number of animals. They should have to follow the 
same regulations off the reserves as other people. They are part of 
the reason for the game diminishing as they hunt ali year long and are 
not really in any great need of free meat. 


The big tourist developments should not be let to one large firm 
or developer. Several small or limited developments could possibly be 
feasible. 


All-terrain vehicles and snowmobiles should be kept out of the 
mountain areas where they harm the country. Horses are the natural 
way of travelling and make beautiful country and clean air accessible 
to people who would not otherwise be able to see it. They cause no 
change or harm to the countryside and leave it as they find it, 
preserving it for future generations. Horses should be allowed 
throughout this area. 


The eastern slopes, in our opinion, should be placed under 
stricter natural resource regulations and left undeveloped. Let's 
leave our wilderness and our wildlife area intact for future 
generations. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


In your brief you speak of more controlled hunting and fishing. 
Are these the points that you try to bring out later? 


MRS. O'CONNOR: 
Yes. 
MR. DOWLING: 

Are licensed outfitters allowed to hunt specified regions? 
MRS. O'CONNOR: 

No, I don't want to see this happen. 

MR. DOWLING: 
I see. What is happening now? 
MRS. O'CONNOR: 

It's pretty well open. In B.C. or the Yukon, for example, each 
guide and outfitter buys an area of land and he is the only one who 
has a fright to hunt there. We don't want to see this happen in 
Alberta. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Is there any reason to believe this is going to happen? 
MRS. O'CONNORS 

Not presently, but a few years ago this was a possibility. 
MR. DOWLING: 

You say that strip mining should not be allowed in the foothills. 
Do you think the majority of people in this district are prepared to 
forego the wealth that may come to the province as a result of coal 
mining operations? Would they prefer to maintain the land strictly as 
Lime sa today 
MRS. O'CONNOR: 

It's been proven that strip mining changes the countryside and 
once changed it will never be the same again. Future generations will 
not have a chance to see it as we do now. 


MR. DOWLING: 


What size of development do you think is needed in this 
particular drainage basin? 


MRS. O'CONNOR: 
Not a multi-million dollar one. In order to make necessary 


payments too many visitors will be required. What they are proposing 
now is too large. They should be smaller and not as well-developed. 
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We've had people come from the city who want to get away from the 
Cush and bother of urban life. It seems to me these developments are 
going to resemble small cities with all their motels, stores, service 
stations, golf courses and everything else. 


MR. DOWLING: 
Are you in favour of more campgrounds? 
MRS. O'CONNOR: 
Yes, and maybe a guest ranch type of thing, perhaps one motel and 


a little coffee shop or something. Ideally the country should be left 
the way it was ten years ago. 
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NORDEGG RECREATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


A PRESENTATION TO 
THE PUBLIC HEARINGS 


ON 


LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented By: M.E. Blasetti 
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PURPOSAL: 


NORDEGG RECREATIONAL ASSOCIATION CAMPGROUND 


DEVELOPED BY THE NORDEGG RECREATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
LOCATION: 


LSD 4 to 5 of section 4, township 41, Range 15, West of the 5M 

This area is approximately at the junction of the Forestry Trunk Road 
and Highway 11. 

This area was known locally as Grouse camp. It was originally a logging 
camp providing wood for mining timber. After the camp was closed it was a popular 
spot for picnicing and camping. It was also used for the Annual Town Picnic and 
sports day. We feel that it would be an ideal location for the Nordegg Recreational 
Accociation campground. 

The Nordegg Recreational Association annual campout would also be held 
in this area. The first campout was held on the Dominion Day Holiday weekend 1972 
at the Kootenay Plains. Approximately four hendred people were registered. A sprots 


program of races, basebull, tug-of-war, pillow fights and horshoes was held. 
TYPE OF DEVELOPMENT: 


We propose to develop a campground similar to the Alberta Government 


campgrounds by providing: 
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This presentation is submitted by the Nordegg Recreational Association, a non- 
profit, registered organization of the Province of Alberta. The membership is composed 
of approximately three-hundred former residents, of the mining town of Nordegg, their 
spouses and their children. It is primarily a social club sponsoring two main activities 
annually, a reunion banquet and a weekend campout . 

Since the town of Nordegg closed in 1955, the former residents have been meeting 
at a reunion held in Calgary, Red Deer or Edmonton. The same people have been camping 
in various locations around Nordegg for eighteen years. On any weekend in the summer 
there is an average of twelve to twenty families from this group in the area. These people 
prefer to camp together in order to meet with relatives and friends and to participate in 
various activities together. 

The problem in the past has been that the public campgrounds are not large enough to 
accommodate these people in the same location along with other campers. Also, as a 
group we have had complaints from campers outside the group regarding noise and crowding 
etc. Asa result the members of the Nordegg Reunion Association would like to obtain a 


recreational lease where they can set up their own campground. 
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1. Sanitary facilities 
2. A tested well 
3. A picnic shelter 


4. An up graded entrance road 


The area borders the north shore of Shunda Creek. Thus would not 
be cut down but some clearing of brush would have to be done. The Nordegg 


Recreational Association would police the area and provide garbage pickup also. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE 


DEsee ROS Ts 

Is this to be open to the public? 
MR. BLASETTI: 

I don*t think so. 
DR. TROST: 


So it would be restricted to the 
which is 300 or 400 people? 


MR. BLASETTI: 
Yes. 


DR. TROST: 


AUTHORITY 


membership of your association 


Is membership in your association open? 


MR. BLASETTI: 


No, just to former residents of Nordegg and their relatives. 


DR. TROST: 


The 300 or 400 might be the maximum membership? 


MR. BLASETTI: 


It would probably be more than that. 


DR. TROST: 
What's the area of Grouse Camp? 


MR. BLASETTI: 


We haven't got it down to a specific area. But we would probably 


need 12 to 20 campsites at first. 
DR. TROST: 

How many acres? 
MR. BLASETTI: 


Three to four. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


EAST-SLOFE HEARINGS - NORTH SASKATCHEWAN RIVER BASIN 


Submission of 


CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY OF CANADA 
206 -— 4943 Ross Street 


Red Deer, Alberta 


Presented By: M.S. Cholach 
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INTRODUCTION 


Consolidation Coal Company of Canada (Consol), registered in 
Alberta, is a wholly owned guba Sitar of The Consolidation Coal Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. Consol has been engaged in the exploration for and the 
mining of coal in Alberta since 1968. Its mining operations are being 
conducted by Cardinal River Coals Ltd., a subsidiary of Consol and Luscar 
Coals Ltd. This is the only successful operating metallurgical coal mine 
in Alberta. Consol has also been engaged in coal exploration activities 
on its own account in Alberta for the past five and one-half years. Like 
other interested groups we are concerned with the future of the eastern slopes 
in terms of conservation and resource development. 

At this time we would like to inform you about the general geology 
of the coal measures, Consol's procedures in exploring and developing coal 
properties and specifically our interests in the Nordegg area. Finally, we 
wish to express our concern regarding unofficial reports about the establish- 
ment of wilderness areas which cc.ld seriously affect Consol's future plans 


in the Nordegg area. 
GEOLOGY 


The coal measures are generally confined to a narrow belt of the 
Lower Cretaceous Luscar or equivalent Formation. The Lower Cretaceous is 
present throughout the inner-foothills in Alberta and British Columbia, 
extending northwest from the Crowsnest Pass area through to the Alberta- 


British Columbia border at Torrens River and on into British Columbia (Fig. 1). 


' 


- Continued - 
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FIG. 1: Geologic Map of Alberta 


This belt of the Lower Cretaceous contains all of the coking coal deposits 
in Alberta and British Columbia. Extensive as this belt appears, not all 
of the coal contained within the Lower Cretaceous can be recovered for one 


or more of the following reasons: 


- Continued - 
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1. Extreme variations in coal quality; 

2. Thin coal seams; 

3. Complicated structural deformation resulting in extreme 
foiding or faulting; 

4. Steeply dipping coal seams; 


5. Excessive cover. 
GUIDE LINES USED FOR COAL EXPLORATION 


In the foregoing sections, some of the limiting geological 
factors have been mentioned which prohibit mining. In addition, there are 
other limiting physical factors such as accessibility, absence of railroads, 
proximity of towns where personnel can be housed. With all of these factors 
in mind, our selection of coal lands for exploration and development is 
based on a combination of: 

1. Proximity of railroads; - 

2. Favorable geology;- 

3. Thick coal seams; 

4. Favorable conditions for dragline or truck and shoyel operations; 

5. Proximity of town-sites where mine personnel can be accommodated. 

All coal exploration is carried out in steps and in compliance with 
government regulations. A typical example of approval for exploration appears 
in Appendix I of this submission. The first stage of an exploration program 
consists of geologic field mapping and induced polarization surveys, followed by 
a reconnaissance drilling program. The reconnaissance drilling indicates the 
number of coal seams, coal seam thickness, coai quality, structural geology 
and overburden ratios. This procedure is necessitated by the complex geology 


often encountered and in some instances the size of the property makes it 


- Continued - 
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necessary to carry out this preliminary program over a period of years. 
Following this stage the data is evaluated. At this point, the coal lands 
may be surrendered, or if retained a second phase of exploration is carried 
out. The second phase consists of extensive drilling and coring for coal 
quality /nlormation. Following the second phase a feasibility study is made. 
Reclamation in accordance with guide lines set out by the Department of 


Lande and Forests is the final step in each phase of exploration. 
COAL LANDS HELD BY CONSOL IN THE NORDEGG AREA 
The Consolidation Coal Company holds some 165,000 acres of coal 


lands in the Nordegg area. These lands are composed of coal leases issued by 


the Crown and certain Freehold lands acquired through option agreements (Fig. 2). 


FIG. 2: Consol's Properties in the Nordegg Area 


- Continued - 
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These leases have been divided into four main coal properties, one of 
which has been explored to the point where a feasibility study has been 
started. Indications from partial exploration on the remaining properties 
are that fixture exploration will define substantial reserves of high 
quality coal. All of these reserves can be easily recovered by proven 
surface mining techniques; therefore, it is critical that allowances be 
made for future development of these sources of thermal and metallurgical 


coal. 


RECLAMATION 


Our experience over the past several years has shown that coal 
reserves in alpine and sub-alpine areas can be successfully mined and 
reclaimed with minimal environmental disturbance. For example, at the 
Cardinal River mine revegetation has been successful under difficult 
conditions. The next series of photos show the vegetation established on 


spoil piles. 


FIG. 3: Comparison of reclaimed area to unreclaimed 
spoil at the Cardinal River mine. 


- Continued - 


FIG. 4: Comparison of reclaimed area to unreclaimed 
spoil at the Cardinal Riyer mine. 


In the Nordegg area it is anticipated that reclamation will be less difficuit 
than at the Cardinal River mine because: 

1. Larger variety of natural species} 

2. Ovyerburden weathers easily to promote reyegetation; 

3. Observed natural reyegetation on old spoils left by Brazeau 

Collieries. 

Because of the presence of easily extractable coal reserves in 
the Nordegg area, future demands for both thermal and metallurgical coal 
will necessitate the development of these resources with minimal damage to 
the environment. For example, prior. to commencing a coal mining operation the 
following baseline studies are required: 

1. Yegetation Surveys 

2. Fish and Wildlife Suryeys 

3. Stream Sampling 

4. Ground Water Sampling 

5. Revegetation Trials 


6. Soil Surveys 


- Continued - 
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7. Overburden Analysis 
All of these studies must be carried out in co-operation with the Development 
and Reclamation Committee. This committee consists of personnel from the 
following government departments or agencies: 
1. Department of Lands and Forests 
2. Department of the Environment 
3. Department of Hight. 
4. Energy Resources Conservation Board 
In order to obtain approval to commence coal mining the following steps 
must be taken: 
1. An application must be made to the Department of Lands and 
Forests for a Ifineral Surface Lease. - This application must 
be accompanied by a reclamation plan. 
2. An application must be made to the Energy Resources Conservation 
Board for permission to mine. Generally, the Board will hold a 
public hearing, before ruling on an application. 
3. Make application to the Department of the Enviro .nt to 
construct a coal preparation plant. 
Once approval to commence mining has been granted, the operation of 
any coal mine is subject to the following acts: 
1. The Coal Mines Regulation Act 
2. The Clean Water Act 
3. The Clean Water Amendment Act 1972 
4. Clean Air Act 


5. Coal Conservation Act 


- Continued ~ 
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ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Coal mining is a labor intensive industry and the jobs created 
by the opening of a coal mine are steady and high-paying. 

With reference to the economic impact, Consol estimates that for 
a coal mine producing 1.5 million long tons of clean coal per year a direct 
work force of 220 is required with an annual payroll of $2,400,990. Economists 
say that to measure accurately the effect of wages on the economy, direct 
wages must be multiplied three times, as every dollar of wages spent will 
generate a total of $3 in goods, services and taxes as the wages circulate 
through commercial channels. The economic effects on the community, however, 
will not be limited to the wages and salaries of the approximately 220 men 
wno will be employed. The aided wages and salaries, plus expenditures for 
supplies, would flow into all channels of commerce and this, in turn, would 
mean more jobs in these other areas of the economy. 

A United States Chamber of Commerce study a few years ago 
in’icates that for each 100 new jobs in an area the result is as follows; : 

65 other persons employed 

3 more commercial establishments 

$331,000 more retail sales per year 

97 more cars 
In addition, the U.S. Bureau of Mines, estimates that approximately 200 
additional people are employed in the transportation industry for eacli 
one million tons cf coal production. This means that some 340 additional 
people will be employed in transporting the coal from the mine to port 


facilities. 


SEE APPENDIX 2 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Unfortunately, for both industry and the public, sites for 
resource development are dictated by the locations of the resources; 
therefore, we submit the following for consideration: 

Vx) No legislation should be passed which would preclude resource 
development in perpetuity. 
% @) Before any decisions are made in regard to ultimate land 
use in coal bearing areas, these areas should be fully explored 
as they represent a substantial investment in terms of explora- 


tion and holding costs. 


Respectfully Submitted 


LE 


M. S. Cholach, 
Manager of Canadian Exploration 
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APPENDIX I 


Example of Approval for a Coal Exploration Program by the 


Department of Lands and Forests. 
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FILE: 123099 GL 


LANDS AND FORESTS 403/229-3475 
TWX 037-3507 

412 Natural Resources Building 

Office of 109 Street and 99 Avenue 

the Deputy Minister Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T5K 2E1 


Mr. M. S. Cholach, Manager 

Canadian Exploration 

Consolidation Coal Company of Canada 
206, 4943 Ross Street 

RED DEER, Alberta 

T4N lyl 


Dear Mr. Gholach: 


This will acknowledge your letter of May 15, 1973, where 
you request permission to enter upon certain public lands for the purpose 
of conducting a coal exploration program. 


Pursuant to Section 20, Subsection 1,, Claus- (a) (i) of 
The Public Lands Act, I hereby consent to immediate entry for the 1*'~pose 
of conducting a coal exploration program, upon all those portions of 
vacant or other public lands for which you have obtained the occupant's 
consent, the approximate location of which is shown on the sketch attached 
to your request. Excepted from this authority are any lands constituted 
as Provincial Parks or lands reserved as natural areas or lands reserved for 
any specified Government Department or agency. This authority is issued subject 
to the following conditions: 


1. It is the responsibility of the company to determine 
the ownership or other interests in the land designated on the sketch attached. 


2. All backfilled areas and other areas of bare soil 
must be reseeded to a suitable mixture and vegetative growth re-established 
to the satisfaction of an officer of the Minister. 


3. Stream crossings shall be kept to a minimum and only 
one crossing is permitted at any intersection of trail and stream. Trails 
shall cross streams at right angles to the stream channel and where 
necessary, diversion trenches shall be constructed on approaches to streams 
to prevent siltation. 


4. No debris, soil, or overburden shall be deposited or 
allowed to enter any watercourse and the stream courses shall not be 
diverted or altered in any way. Stream flow shall not be carried in road 
or trail ditches. 
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5. Except for crossings, no trail shall be constructed 
within 150 feet of the banks of any watercourse unless necessitated by 
the terrain, in which case the requirement may be waived by an Officer 
of the Minister. 


6. Drill hole locations shall be approved by an Officer 
of the Minister and shall not be located less than 150 feet from the high 
water mark of any stream. 


7. No campsite may be established without approval of 
an Officer of the Minister. 


8. Cleanup of debris shall be conducted to the 
satisfaction of an Officer of the Minister and to be in accordance with 
The Public Lands Act, and The Forest Pre*-ction Regulations. 


9. Cleanup and reclamation shall be conducted in 
progress with the program. 


10. The Company shall conduct the operation in a manner 
that will preserve the aesthetic quality of the area and in this regard 
shall carry out as little clearing as possible. 


11. Revisions of the program requiring additional trails, 
drill holes or substantial changes in location must be resubmitted and 
approved before construction. Minor changes may be made in the field if 
approved by an Officer of the Minister. 


12. A copy of the monthly plans presently being submitted 
to the Director of Minerals, should be forwarded to the Director of Lands 
and the District Supervisor of Lethbridge wherein the program is being 
conducted. 


13. Before a drilling rig is moved away from a drill 
hole, a tag indicating the company name and drill hole location to be 
placed facing and in close proximity to the hole but in no case more than 
thirty (30) feet from the hole location. 


14. Total disposal of debris must be carried out for a 
distance of 300 feet from the high water mark of all rivers and for a 
distance of 150 feet from high water mark of secondary streams. 


15. Continuous liason shall be maintained with the 
officer designated by District Supervisor Schuler of Lethbridge, Alberta, 
and these officers will oversee your program. 


16, Final plans covering this exploration program are to 
be filed with the Minister of Lands and Forests at the completicen of this 
project or before the Letter of Authorization's expiry date. The final 
plan must indicate the location of the program by Twp., Rge., and Sec. 
and should clearly show; 
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(a) Locations of all new access roads and trails constructed. 

(b) Locations of all existing access roads and trails utilized. 

(c) The number and size of drill sites, adit sites, trenches and 
any other clearing that took place during the course of the 
operations. 


17. Unless otherwise approved, only previously existing lines shall 
be utilized for access. 


18. When constructing drill sites, topsoil is to be stripped and piled 
separately for restoration purposes. 


19. Upon completion of drill sites, sites are to be landscaped to 
their natural contour and revegetated to grasses. 


20. Mud tanks are to be used during dri'i ‘ng operations to contain all 
drilling fluids. 


21. All garbage and debris to be disposed of at approved location. 


The authorization of this exploration program does not 
in any way commit the Department to the issuance of a lease for mining. 


This authority is granted for a period not exceeding 
one year from this date. 


Your kee 


6 flood 


V. A. Wood 
Deputy Minister 


cc: B. Schuler (Ph. 328-4471, Ext. 539) 
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APPENDIX 2 


Publication by the National Coal Association, National 


Coal Policy Conference, Inc. and the United Mine Workers of 


America. 
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The full measure of the impact of coal on the nation’s economy 
is herewith reported for the first time. 


Operations and Policy Research, Inc., of Washington, D. C., 

was retained fo gather detailed information from coal producing 
companies, coal hauling railroads and manufacturers of 

coal mining equipment as to their employment, wages, purchases at the 
local level of supplies and services and local and state taxes paid. 

The material in this report is based upon the findings 

of this independent research organization, which attests to its 
statistical and technical validity. 


Sponsors of the economic survey and this report of 
its findings are National Coal Association, National Coal Policy 
Conference, Inc., and the United Mine Workers of America. 
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T.. mining and transportation of bitu- 
minous coal and lignite directly add $2,290,- 
000,000 in wages, purchases and taxes fo 
the economy of hundreds of American cities 
and towns in 25 states each year. 

Indirectly, the Nation’s use of this 
essential fuel provides several billion dollars 
more fo the national income and the gross 
national product, and makes a major contri- 
bution to the livelihood of several millions 
of its citizens. 

These facts are disclosed by the first 
company by company survey ever under- 
taken of coal producers, coal carrying rail- 
roads and mining machinery and equipment 
manufacturers. The survey was limited to 
wages, state and local taxes paid and ex- 
penditures for services and supplies, since 
its principal objective was fo measure the 
real meaning of coal-generated wealth on 
the trade and livelihood of the communities 
in which it is produced or transported. 

Making up this significant direct con- 
tribution to the Nation’s economy are: 


e $1,323,000,000 in wages paid to coal 
miners, railroad workers engaged in haul- 
ing coal, and to employees of manufactur- 
ing companies whe work solely on coal 
mining machines and supplies. 


e $866,666,996 paid in local areas for sup- 
plies and services by coal companies and 
by railroads and manufacturers for that 
part of their operation directly related to 
coal. 


oe $106,995,912 in state and local taxes paid 
by these industries. 
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The questionnaires were returned by com- 
panies representing these coal-allied industries in 
the seven major coal producing states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Coal producing companies, 
coal hauling railroads and manufacturers of coal 
mining machines and supplies in these seven 
states, which produced 90 per cent of the coal in 
1962, provided actual figures on their employ- 
ment, payrolls, expenditures for services and sup- 
plies and local and states taxes paid. 

The total direct contribution for those seven 
states, as disclosed by the survey, was $1,883,- 
682,163. Included in this is more than $1 billion 
in wages, $780 million for services and supplies 
and $96 million paid in local and state taxes. 

Data from these states, representing 90 per 
cent of coal production, was projected to 100 per 
cent to arrive at a measurement of the economic 
value of coal in terms of income, jobs and taxes, 
particularly in the 316 counties in 25 coal produc- 
ing states. 


Everyone in a coal mining commu- 
nity benefits from coal—the grocer, the 
clothing store owner, the doctor and dentist, 
the druggist, the filling station operator, the 
automobile dealer—all types of businesses 
and professions. A statistical breakdown of 
the benefits to each such trade group and 
profession, computed from total wages paid 
by using the standard formula of the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, is shown on the following 
pages. This coal-generated trade enables 
local business owners to employ other thou- 
sands of citizens whose wages, in turn, 
generate more trade and jobs. 


Actually, the benefits in trade and jobs are 
considerably larger than are shown herein. Econ- 
omists agree that money is turned over three 
times as it passes through the channels of com- 
merce. Thus, the true measurement of coal’s 
direct contribution to the local economies is at 
least $6 billion annually and the indirect impact 
is far greater. 

Among the indirect economic contributions 
not included in the survey but nevertheless a 
definite factor in measuring coal’s importance are: 


@ Expenditures by coal companies for open- 
ing new mines or building new preparation 
plants and other facilities, by the railroads 
for coal cars and other equipment needed 
for coal traffic and by equipment manufac- 
turers and others as the result of coal- 
generated business. 


@ The large sums fed into the economy 
annually through payments for pensions and 
other benefits by the United Mine Workers 
Welfare Fund and the railroad retirement 
and welfare funds. 


@ The job-producing revenue derived by 
barge lines and trucking companies for haul- 
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ing about 25 per cent of annual coal produc: 
tion, 


A further indication of the true scope and 
size of the industrial complex which produces this 
significant contribution to the economy—coal pro- 
ducing companies, the railroads which haul it and 
mine machinery manufacturers—is the fact that it 
represents a total capital investment of more than 
$40 billion. 

Thus, in appraising the total annual contribu- 
tion of coal to the economy, it becomes apparent 
that during the past two centuries coal has been 
a tremendous force in, and has produced many 
billions of dollars in support of, the development 
and growth of America’s economic system and 
structure. 


T... report likewise does not attempt to 
measure the corollary benefits to the national 
income and the gross national product which 
result from the Nation’s great dependence on 
rail-hauled coal. Coal traffic enables our great 
rail system to continue as a major and essential 
force in our civilization. Consider these facts 
about railroads: 


Railroads transport 75 per cent of all 
coal produced. 


Coal is by far the largest single com- 
modity hauled by the railroads, accounting 
for 25 per cent of total freight tonnage of 
all railroads in the United States. 


Coal is the largest single source of 
freight revenue for the railroads, account- 
ing for 12 per cent of the national total. 


Thus, it is clearly obvious that transporting 
coal is essential to the operation of the Nation’s 
railroads, and what affects coal production and 
consumption is of vital importance to the rail- 
roads. The tonnage and revenue generated for 
the railroads by coal supports the financial posi- 
tion of railroads and helps to make it possible for 
them to meet a total annual payroll in excess of 
$4.5 billion for more than 700,000 persons, and 
to pay local and state taxes in excess of $370 
million annually. Without a healthy coal industry 
the railroads could not continue as a keystone in 
the Nation’s economic structure. 


Ayverica must have coal for energy to 
make steel, to generate electricity, to manufacture 
cement, to heat and power U.S. industry. America 
also needs coal to provide jobs and wages and 
dollars going to merchants, suppliers and others 
in hundreds and hundreds of towns and counties 
of the Nation. Coal forms the solid bedrock upon 
which is built the economic structure of several 
of our leading states. 

The information in the survey makes it clear 
that America can feel a strong sense of pride in 
the colossus that is coal. The business community, 
the professional man, and all other citizens of the 
coal producing states can share this pride as they 
too become more aware of the value of coal to 
them. 

This study emphasizes the vital role that coal, 
as a basic industry, plays and must continue to 
play in our national life. 
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HOW 
COAL WAGES* 
ARE SPENT IN 


THESE STATES Food 
$283,075,33° 


Employeeq 


Wages* 


Paid for Services and Supplie | 


ILLINOIS 
INDIANA .. : 
KENTUCKY © TEX OS other taan ederel tncparete Toxesl 
ONO ee ' 
~~ PENNSYLVANIA: * 
VIRGINIA 


Personal Care 


(Beauty and Barber Shops, Cosmetics, etc.) 


$23,169,868 


“Coal wages include wages for cool miners, railroad workers 


engaged in transporting ‘ool, and workers employed in the 
manufacture of coal mining equipment. Experditures calculated 
n accordance with Bureau of Labor Statistics formula 


Housing 


$274,008,868 


19 lea , 


ee 
$96,296,321 


Recreation 


(TV, Radio, Sporting Goods, 


$99, 406, 25 
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Apparel 
(Men’s, Women’s, Boys’, Girls’, and Footwear) 


$81,598,229 


Transportation 


(New and Used Cars, Repairs, Gasoline) 


$117,864,109 


Medical 


(Doctors, Dentists, and Drugs) 


$98,428,362 


Other Goods and Services 


(Including Drycleaning, Laundering) 


$113,834,967 


=e 2 
Me 
wr Othe 
gE Or . 


$30,604,422 


_ Employee§ 


Wages* 
Paid for Services and Supplie | 


Taxes (Other than Federal Corporate Taxes) 


Personal Care 


y cvd Barber Shs 


$2,904,988 
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aor fF eS 4 Be g 
= y 6% EF or i Sk Fa, 


$29,624,209 
Apparel Pan bora 
=) a0 915 
$108,912,535 
ap ransportation 
$83,185,918 $12,742,767 
$10,049,199 
| ee ety 
“$6, 6, 07 
Ree breation 
( Rodio Gtoer S ods and Servier 
$5,990,189 


$12,307,116 
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HOW 
COAL WAGES* 
ARE SPENT 


IN INDIANA Food 
$10,871,196 


Employees} 


Wages* 


ar 


Paid for Services and Supplies 


Tax es (Other than Federal Corporate Taxes) 


Personal Care 


(Beauty and Barber Shops, Cosmetics, etc.) 


$889,813 


* Coal wages include wages for coal miners, railroad workers 
engoged in transporting coal, and workers employed in the 
manufacture of coal mining equipment. Expenditures calculated 
in accordance with Bureau of Labor Statistics formula. 
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Housing 


j $10,523,009 


Apparel 


(Men‘s, Women’s, Boys’, Girls’, and Footwear) BSS 


$3,133,690 eee 


(New and Used Cars, Repairs, Gasoline) 


$4,526,441 


é 


(Doctors, Dentists, and Drugs) a 


$2,243.87] 


Medical - - © 


Recreation ‘iy 
(TV, Radio, Sporting Goods, ete.) “W Other Goods and Services 


eae $4371,691 


‘ 
a> 
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3 SEeR tA 
ae. = . % be Pe Z 
ate a. 4 i eas! Ee ie a - ee - 
_ |. $274,598,179 OAL WAGES 
9 é 


ae hak 


[kK KENTUCKY Foog 


$47,287,039 


Wages* 
Paid for Services and Supplie | 


Ta x es (Other than Federal Corporate Taxes) 


Personal Care 


Beauty and Barber Shop. Cosmetics. efe 


$3,870,469 
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Housing 
$45,772,507 
| A pparel | 

— 9940) $13,630,783 

$168,281,277 
Transportation 
$95,859,120 $19,688,909 
$10,457,782 
Medical 
$9, 760, 314 
Recreation 
vs Other Goods ane Services 

$9 255 470 


$19 015, 183 
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HOW a 
COAL WAGES* 
ARE SPENT 
IN OHIO 


en os 


Personal Care 


(Beauty and Barber Shops, Cosmetics, etc.) 


$2,400,738 


* Coal wages include wages for coal miners, railroad workers 
engaged in transporting coal, and workers employed in the 
manufacture of coal mining equipment. Expenditures calculated 
in accordance with Bureau of Labor Statistics formula, 
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Housing 


Apparel 


(Men's, Women’s, Boys’, Girls’, and Footwear) 


$8,494,771 


eP 
Transportation 


(New and Used Cars, Repairs, Gasoline) 


$12,212,447 


& 


(Doctors, Dentists, and Drugs) i- 


$6,054,034 ~— 


Recreation ~~ ‘ y 
(TV, Radio, Sporting Goods, ote.) Other Goods and Services Ea 


(Including Drycleaning, Laundering) 


$11,794,928 
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BOW 
COAL WAGES 
ARE SPENT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA — Food 
$94,864,426 


Employee§ 


Wages* 
Paid for Services and Supplie : 


Tax es (Other than Federal Corporate Taxes) 


Persona! Care 


Beauty ond Barber Shops, Cosmetics, ete 


$4,490,682 


$53,107,212 


ih 
$195,247, 068 
$10,316,193 
$16,028,915 


RECreaM on 


$10, 138, 589 
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A pparel_ 


~ $15,815,013 


Transportation 


epairs, 


$9, B43, 907 


Medical 


Doctors, Dentists, and Drugs) 


$I, 324,320 


Other Goods elit! SAGES 


‘$22 062, 919 
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HOW 
COAL WAGES* 
ARE SPENT 


IN VIRGINIA Food 
$33,812,67£ 


Personal Care 


(Beauty and Barber Shops, Cosmetics, etc.) 


$2,767,586 


*Coal wages include wages for coal miners, railroad workers 
engaged in transporting cool, and workers employed in the 
manufacture of coal mining equipment. Expenditures calculated 
in accordance with Bureau of Labor Statistics formula. 
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Housing 


$32,729,711 


Apparel 


(Men‘s, Women’s, Boys’, Girls’, and Footwear) 


DEA $9,746,715 
— $86037479 $14,078,589 
Sst i. 


Wwe 


, 


Medical | 
(Doctors, Dentists, and Drugs) 


$6,979,130 


Recreation | 
(TV, Radio, Sporting Goede et, Other Goods and Services 
$6,61 8.14 (Including Drycleaning, Laundering) 
- $13,597,270 


we 
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HOW 
COAL WAGES 
ARE SPENT IN 
WEST VIRGINIA — Food 
$76,304,82F 


Wagses* 


Paid for Services and Suppli: s 


Ta xX es (Other than Federal Corporete Taxes) 


Personal Care 


Beauty ord Berber Shops. Cosmetics, ere 


$6,245,991 
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Housing 


$73,860,898 


(Men's, Wome B 


Apparel 
n’s, Boys’, Girls . and Footweor! 


$21,995,341 
$271,547,420 
Transportation 
236,110,664 $31,771,048 
$33,990,422 
| Medical 
$15,749,750 
ecleauOR 
(TV, Radio, Spor Other Goods and SETVICE S$ 
$14,935,108 aes 


$30, 684, 858 


Coal Wages of $1,323,000, 


Food 

Food at Restaurants 

Food at Home 
Cereal & Bakery Products 
Meats 
Dairy Products 
Fruits & Vegetables 
Other 


Housing 
Rent and Mortgage Int. 
Home Purchase 
Real Estate Taxes 
Repairs & Maintenance 
Fuel & Electricity 
House Furnishings 


Apparel 
Men’‘s & Boys’ 
Women’s & Girls’ 
Footwear 


Transportation 
New Cars 
Used Cars 
Auto Repairs 
Gasoline 
Other 


Medical 


Doctors 
Dentists 
Hospitalization & Surgical Ins. 
Drugs “se 
Other 

Personal Care * 

Recreation ° 

Other Goods and Services ‘ 


TOTALS 


(a) Beauty Shop, Barber Shop, Cosmetics, etc. 


ce SS 
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28.1% 


27.2% 


8.1% 


11.7% 


5.8% 


2.3% 
5.5% 
11.3% 
100.0% 


5.0% 
23.1 


$ 371,763,000 
$ 66,150,000 
305,613,000 


$ 359,856,000 
$108,486,000 
76,734,000 
17,199,000 
39,690,000 
44,982,000 
72,765,000 


$ 107,163,000 
$ 37,044,000 
48,951,000 
21,168,000 


$ 154,791,000 
$ 37,044,000 
22,491,000 
15,876,000 
31,752,000 
47,628,000 


$ 76,734,000 
$ 27,783,000 
11,907,000 
19,845,000 
9,261,000 
7,938,000 
$ 30,429,000 
$ 72,765,000 
$ 149,499,000 


$1,323,000,000 


(b) TV Sets, Radios, Sporting Goods, Magazines, Newspapers, etc. 
(c) Laundry, Dry Cleaning, Household Detergents, etc. 


STATES SHARING IN COAL-GENERATED BUSINESS 


Alabama IHinois Maryland Ohio 

Alaska Indiana Missouri Oklahoma 
Arkansas lowa Montana Pennsylvania 
Colorado Kansas New Mexico South Dakota 
Georgia Kentucky North Dakota Tennessee 


Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


000 Flow into Commerce of 25 states 


THEY MADE THESE SALES AND SERVICES POSSIBLE 


43,659,000 
87,318,000 
51,597,000 
56,889,000 
66,150,000 


CGC. is the greatest single potential 
source of jobs and incomes in many areas 
of the Nation where unemployment and 
economic distress are causing such concern. 
For example, five of the seven states covered in 
this report lie wholly, or in part, in the Appa- 
lachian mountains, where economic rehabilitation 
is a matter of national concern. 

Coal is the most important indigenous in- 
dustry and resource in most of this area. Coal 
reserves are an almost priceless natural treasure. 
They represent 90% of our ultimate reserves of 
oil, natural gas and coal. The mining and trans- 
portation of coal in Appalachia can provide more 
jobs than any other industrial activity. 

Any effective answer to economic problems 
such as those which plague Appalachia must be- 
gin with the fullest development of the area’s 
native coal resources. 

What would a significant increase in coal 
production mean to a community in terms of jobs? 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines reports that under- 
ground mines typical of most of the Appala- 
chian fields provide jobs for an average of 400 
persons for each one million tons of coal mined. 
In addition, more than 200 railroad, barge work- 
ers and truckers are employed in transporting this 
much coal to market. 

Economic benefit to the area, however, would 
not be limited to the wages and salaries of the 
more than 600 men who would be put to work 
for each million ton increase in production. 

As this report makes abundantly clear, the 
added wages and salaries, plus expenditures for 
supplies, would flow into all channels of commerce 
and this, in turn, would mean more jobs in those 
areas of the economy. 

As an example of how coal-generated pur- 
chasing power would stimulate the entire econ- 
omy, the United States Chamber of Commerce 
recently reported that 100 new jobs meant to one 
area studied: 


e 65 other persons employed. 

¢ $710,000 more personal income a year. 
¢ Three more retail establishments. 

¢ $331,000 more retail sales per year. 


© 97 more passenger cars registered. 
® $229,000 more in bank deposits. 
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Comparable benefits could be expected to 
result from creation of each 100 new jobs in coal 
and railroads in Appalachia. 

The demand for fuel in the United States is 
increasing each year. 

There are ample coal reserves to supply a 
significant part of the Nation’s requirements for 
fuel at reasonable and stable costs for centuries 
to come. 

Governmental policies should be directed 
toward the creation of an economic climate in 
which the coal industry can expand and provide 
the jobs which the people of some coal areas so 
desperately need and want. Unfortunately, the 
future growth of this vast industrial complex and 
its ability to create more jobs are made uncertain 
by Government policies which have damaged and 
continue to threaten some key markets of coal. 
Among these policies are: 


Imports of Residual Fuel Oil. Imports are 
currently running at the rate of 210 million barrels 
annually, or the equivalent of some 50 million tons 
of coal. It is true that residual imports are re- 
stricted by a mandatory import control program 
instituted in 1959, but under the program eight 
increases in imports have been permitted, sharply 
undercutting its effectiveness. Late in 1963, more 
than 180 members of Congress proposed or en- 
dorsed legislation to limit by law imports to 50 
per cent of total consumption of residual east of 
the Rocky Mountains as a means of providing 
stability to the program and removing many of 
the uncertainities which cloud coal markets. 


Government Subsidization of Non-ex- 
perimental, Commercial Nuclear Power 
Plants. This Government-subsidized program 
threatens coal in its major growth market, the 
electric utilities, which now burn more than 200 
million tons of coal annually. Production of elec- 
tricity is expected to double in the next decade, 
and if coal can maintain its present 65% of the 
steam plant market, it will mean an outlet for 
between 400 and 500 million tons for this use 
alone each year. Both industry and government 
Officials are on record as believing that nuclear 
reactors already developed are competitive in 
costs with coal-fired generators, or nearly so, with- 
out further taxpayer support. 

One major company has recently signed a con- 
tract to construct a $68 million, 500,000 kilowatt- 
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plus plant which it expects eventually to produce 
electricity at less than one using coal costing only 
25 cents per million Btu’s—meaning it would be 
competitive in more than one-half of the nation. 
In view of this, there can certainly be no justifica- 
tion for further government financing of the 
civilian nuclear power program, including sub- 
sidies to design new plants or to help finance their 
operation. Congress should amend the Atomic 
Energy Act to provide that development and 
operation of all future commercial nuclear power 
plants should be wholly financed by private in- 
dustry, instead of partially with taxpayer money. 


Encouragement of Boiler Fuel Sales of 
Natural Gas. Government policies inherent in the 
administration of the Natural Gas Act encourage 
the wasteful use of scarce natural gas. The wide- 
spread use of the two-part rate pricing system in 
the sale and distribution of natural gas results in 
needless burning of natural gas in industrial and 
utility installations. In many instances, the house- 
hold consumers of natural gas bear a dispropor- 
tionate part of the over-all cost of natural gas. 

For example, in 1962 the average price paid 
by householders for natural gas was $1.04 per 
thousand cubic feet, while the average cost to 


utilities for gas burned under steam boilers was 
only 28 cents, according to Federal Power Com- 
mission reports. 

This inequitable and unjustified pricing prac- 
tice has cut sharply into coal’s utility growth 
market, and had an adverse effect on creation of 
new coal mining and railroad jobs. 

The sale of this valuable fuel for steam gen- 
eration purposes in large utility and industrial 
plants, particularly in areas where other more 
abundant fuels are available, has been repeatedly 
declared to be against the public interest in both 
judicial and administrative proceedings. The Nat- 
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ural Gas Act does not contain the necessary clear 
prohibition against the waste of this fuel, nor has 
the Federal Power Commission taken effective 
action to curtail such usages. Thus, it can be 
said that present Government policy does not take 
in sufficient consideration the total energy picture 
in dealing with the regulatory problems connected 
with the interstate sale and transportation of natu- 
ral gas. The need for the exercise of conservation 
principles, a re-examination of pricing practices 
in the natural gas industry, and the closing of 
“loopholes” in the Natural Gas Act, are neces- 
sary remedial steps to restore an equitable balance 


COUNTIES PROFITING FROM MINING OF COAL 


ALABAMA La Plata Menard Vermillion Johnson 
Bibb Las Animas Mercer Vigo Knott 
Blount Mesa Montgomery Warrick Knox 
Cullman Moffat Peoria IOWA Laurel 
Jackson Montrose Perry Nae eee Lawrence 
Jefferson Pitkin Randolph ce Lee 
Marion Rio Blanco St. Clair Leslie 

Mahaska 
Shelby Routt Saline Mari Letcher 
arion 
Tuscaloosa Weld Sangamon M McCreary 
onroe 
Walker GEORGIA Schyler Veniboron Magoffin 
Winston Walker Stark Wapello Martin 

ALASKA ILLINOIS Vermilion KANSAS Morgan 
No counties— Adams Wabash Roun Owsley 
production in Bureau Washington Perry 

= Will Cherokee Pike 
two areas Christian ff 
Douglas Williamson Coffey Pulaski 

ARKANSAS Franklin INDIANA Crawford Rockcastle 
Franidiq Gallatin Clay we Wayne 
Johnson Grocna Daviess EAST KENTUCKY Whitley 
boom Grundy Dubois Bell Wolfe 
Pope we Henry Fountain Boyd WEST KENTUCKY 
Sebastian Jackson Gibson Breathitt Butler 

COLORADO Jefferson Greene Carter Christian 
Delta Kankakee Knox Clay Daviess 
EI Paso Knox Owen Clinton Grayson 
Fremont Logan Parke Elliott Hancock 
Garfield Macoupin Pike Floyd Henderson 
Gunnison Madison Spencer Harlan Hopkins 
Huerfano Marion Sullivan Jackson McLean 


Continued on mi 
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of conditions between competing fuel industries. jobs and purchasing power in hundreds of 
None of these policies makes a significant communities and in providing a sound finan- 
contribution to the economy, but each serves to cial foundation for the Nation’s essential 
curtail the necessary growth of the coal industry. railroad system. 
Coal has the potential to play an even Its leaders, its allies and its employees 
more vital role in the economy—in creating are determined to fulfill its potential. 


ADDITIONAL COUNTIES PROFITING FROM MINING OF COAL 


Muhlenberg Bowman OKLAHOMA TENNESSEE Braxton 
- Ohio Burke Craig Anderson Brooke 
Union Burleigh Haskell Bledsoe Clay 
Webster Divide Le Flore Campbell Fayette 
Dunn Mclntosh Claiborne Gilmer 
eee ee Grant Okmulgee Cumberland Grant 
G Bis ae Hettinger Pittsburg Fentress Greenbrier 
= McLean Rogers Grundy Harrison 
MISSOURI Mercer Sequoyah Hamilton Kanawha 
Adair Morton Marion Lewis 
Barton Mountrail PENNSYLVANIA Morgan Lincoln 
Boone Oliver Allegheny Overton Logan 
Callaway Stark Armstrong Pickett Marion 
Clark Ward Bbeson Putnam Marshall 
Dade Williams Bedford Rhea Mason 
Henry Blair Scott McDowell 
Lafayette Bradford Sequatchie Mercer 
Macon te Butler Van Buren Mineral 
Putnam Athens * Mingo 
Randel Belmont Cambria UTAH ‘ 
ea ‘s Carroll Cameron Carbon Monongalia 
St. Clair : Contre Eme Nicholas 
Naren Columbiana ry hi 
Coshocton Clarion Iron ey 
MONTANA Gallia Clearfield Seviar Pocahontas 
(Bituminous) Clinton Summit Preston 
Fee: Nari, ay VIRGINIA Sine 
te Hocking revere Buchanan ise 
cascade Hol Greene ; Randolph 
olmes i Dickenson 
Musselshell H d Taylor 
Jackson untingdon L y 
Rosebud pes wats Indiana his, rr Tucker 
ae ontgomery 
Seabed Lawrence Jefferson Russell Upshur 
poe Mahonin Lawrence S Wayne 
Richland Mei 9 Lycoming Cnt Webster 
Sheridan Ae Tazewell Wyomin 
Morgan Mercer Wise si 4 
NEW MEXICO Muskingum Somerset 
Colfax Noble Tioga WASHINGTON WYOMING 
McKinley Perry Venango os Campbell 
Rio Arriba Portage Washington pigs Carbon 
Sandoval Stark Westmoreland Lewis Converse 
San Juan Tuscarawds Thurston Hot Springs 
NORTH DAKOTA Vinton SOUTH DAKOTA WEST VIRGINIA ilincoln 
(Lignite) Washington (Lignite) Barbour Sheridan 


Adams Wayne Dewey Boone ‘ Sweetwater 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 
What will the market be for this coal? 
MR. CHOLACH: 


As I indicated, there are sources of metallurgical and thermal 
coal. No doubt metallurgical coal will be exported either to European 
markets or to Japan. It is likely that in years to come markets may 
be found for thermal coal in Alberta because it is a high BTU coal, 
low ash and low sulphur content, which would cause minimal air 
pollution. : 


MR. KINISKY; 


You talk about the necessity of carrying out base line studies to 
consider the possible environmental impact when you get into 
operation. How long before the actual mining starts do you begin 
gathering base line data? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


As least two to two and one-half years. I should add that we are 
starting to gather some of this base line data at this time. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Have you tried to do experimental reclamation work on some of the 
old coal piles left from previous operations? 


MR. CHOLACH: 
No. This is one of the things we will be doing this summer. 
MR. KINISKY: 


You showed us some slides of reclamation work that has been done 
in the province. You say this reclamation has been in existence for 
two years. How much assistance have we as human beings given this 
reclamation? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


All reclamation at the Cardinal River mine followed the 
Cecommendations of the Canadian Forestry Service which has been 
conducting research in that area since the mid 1960s. 


MR. KINISKY: 


‘ 


If this is left to nature, without fertilization or irrigation, 
how much confidence do you have it's going to last? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


I'm afraid I can*t answer that specifically. This is one of the 
things we hope to find out in our studies. 
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MR. DOWLING: 

Your company holds 165,000 acres of coal lands in the Nordegg 
area. Do these 165,000 acres include Nordegg, Bighorn, Ram River, and 
whatever ... 2? 

MR. CHOLACH: 
Alexo-Saunders. 
MR. DOWLING: 

That's your total holdings? 
MR. CHOLACH: 

Right. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Therefore, Nordegg forms part of this. What percentage of the 
land do you estimate would be disturbed in order to develop, say the 
Nordegg mine? How many acres would be disturbed? 

MR. CHOLACH: 

In the neighbourhood of 2,500 acres. One must remember that this 
land would be disturbed over a period of 15 years, so at no_ single 
time would one be looking at more than 200 acres of disturbed area. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Can you give us the elevation at which this disturbance would 
take place? 


MR. CHOLACH: 
It'll vary from 5,300 feet to about 4,500 feet. 
MR. DOWLING: 


With regard to impact studies, is this information being gathered 
by your employees, or by consultants to your company? 


MR. CHOLACH: 

This information will be gathered by a research group. This 
group will consist of individuals from the Alberta Research Council, 
the university and various people from the Department of Lands and 
Forests. 

Deeg ROS Ts 


Your list of Acts and regulations seemed long, nevertheless you 
didn't include The Land Surface Conservation and Reclamation Act. 


MR. CHOLACH: 
I'm sorry, I should have included that. 
DR. TROST: 


Have you read the Act? 
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MR. CHOLACH: 

Yes. 
DR. TROST: 

The Coal Conservation Act is in first reading so it isn't really 
legislation yet, but it undoubtedly will be. Do you feel you can 
comply with the regulations implicit in these acts? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


The regulations are very severe, but we feel we can comply with 
them in their present forn. 


DR. TROST: 


Presumably if you couldn't comply with them, you wouldntt be able 
to develop that particular site? 


MR. CHOLACH: 

That's rights 
DR. TROST: 

Do you feel there may be sites within your 163,000 acres that 
could be developed profitably but couldn't be developed because of the 
regulations imposed? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


I would say no. If the regulations remain in their present form 
I feel we could look at development. 


DR. TROST: 

We held wide-ranging public hearings on surface mining and 
reclamation. Our recommendations for surface reclamation were 
embodied in this recent legislation. Have you read our report? 

MR. CHOLACH: 
Yes. 
DR. TROST: 

Have you mining experience in the Nordegg area? 
MR. CHOLACH: 

No we haven't. We want to start a series of base line studies, 
to determine the impact on the environment. Our people have 
experience with the particular method we hope to use. 

DR. TROST: 
Is it a type of surface mining? 
MR. CHOLACH: 
It would be a type of surface mining. I'd like to stress again 


that we are still working on our feasibility study. Unfortunately 
this data will not be available for at least several months. 
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DR. TROST: 

We're given to understand that only a small percentage of the 
total bulk of the mountain and foothills coals may be amenable to 
surface approaches; perhaps 7 to 15 per cent of it can be stripped. 
Do you have different conclusions? 

MR. CHOLACH: 
I feel that*s a very good estimate. 


DR. TROST: 


To get the bulk of your coal would you adopt other methods, like 
underground or hydraulic mining? 


MR. CHOLACH: 


There is that possibility in the future, but we haven't done any 
exploration or research in this field. 


DR. TROST: 


So at present you're basing your thinking on surface mining for 
the small percentage available by that approach. 


MR. CHOLACH: 


That is correct. 
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Brief submitted by 
The Rocky Mountain House Chamber of Commerce 
Presented by: T. Hofman 


The Rocky Mountain House Chamber of Commerce would like to thank 
the Environment Conservation Board of Alberta for allowing them to present 
a brief on "Land Use and Resource Development on the Eastern Slopes." This 
group report will deal primarily with that section known as the North 
Saskatchewan River Basin. 

We are opposed to indiscriminate development for the fol lowing 
reasons: A 

(a) This area is the primary source of potable water for the 
prairie region. 

(b) It is a vital, unspoiled recreational area within reasonable 
driving distance of all Alberta residents. 

(c) It is the principal habitat for big game and game fishing 
in Alberta. 

As such we must take a definite stand, that any development should 

take the above three principles into account if development is to proceed. 

Specific areas proposed for development are: 

1. The Odyssey: preliminary development has already been 
carried out. If Rocky Mountain House is to act as the 
service and supply center, and since preliminary approval 
had been obtained formerly, further delay of this project 
seems unnecessary. 

2. Mount Cline Leisure Resort at a cost of $110 million 
"plus" seems unrealistic from the ecological point of 
view because: 

(a) It would be a completely self-contained development. 

(b) It would result in great numbers of permanent residents, 
requiring services in the nature of roads, sewage, 
light facilities etc. resulting in a new trading area 
with no benefits to the already established area of 
Rocky Mountain House. 

(c) We feel this development itself would disturb the 
environment beyond which nature could maintain; 
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therefore, we are opposed to a development of the 
magnitude at this time. 

3. We are opposed to any private development in the area of the 
Ya-ha-Tinda. Little is known as to the details of the 
development, and because of its size "60 square miles" we 
could in no way support or even consider its development. 
This is based on the premise that it is one of the prime 
areas for hunting and camping in Alberta and should be free 
to all Albertans to enjoy rather than limiting the use to 
a certain segment of the population. 

4. Alberta Youth Hostel Council Proposals: This group is opposed 
to the development of a hostel using 220 acres, especially 
in the Kootenay Plains region. We are not opposed to the 
hostel development as such, but as to its location and 
size. We would like this unique area of Alberta preserved 
in its natural state, and that limited use be made of this 
region. 

Those people developing in the area should be required to produce 
evidence of adequate financing, as well as establish evidence as to the 
soundness of the proposals. They must also guarantee that adequate con- 
servation practices are maintained and that it will be open to all the 
people of Alberta. 

We are opposed to large areas of land being reserved for exclusive 
use on a private basis. 

The people of Rocky Mountain House would want to continue to use 
the "1,000 natural parks" that now exist whenever they have the urge to 
move to the wilderness. 

We would urge that heavy penalties be imposed on willful damage 
to the parkland, foothills and mountainous regions of the area, as well 
as on the disturbing of wildlife out of the regular seasons. 
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Well-managed grazing allotments or leases appear to be compatible 
with other uses and do prevent fire hazards. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR« TROST: 


Does the alteration that the Canadian Youth Hostels made in their 
proposal now remove your objection? 


MR. HOFMAN: 

For many I think this would probably help. I'm speaking for a 
group here and I would say there are many who would oppose its 
location even at Whirlpool Point. 

DR. TROST: 

But it does go some way to meeting the objection you had? 
MR. HOFMAN: 

Yes. We do not want any development on the Kootenay Plains. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I gather that you'd prefer to see these commercial developments 
in other watersheds. 


MR. HOFMAN: 
Not necessarily. 
MR. DOWLING: 


We've had similar sentiments expressed in other drainage basins. 
There is one statement here concerning the Odyssey which I find very 


interesting. You say the preliminary development has already been 
carried out, “and since preliminary approval has been obtained 
formerly, further delay of this project seems unnecessary." Are we 


talking about the same project? Do you have some background 
information that might enlighten us? 


MR. HOFMAN: 


Originally we met with the developer concerned. I think the 
former government gave approval to this and I have yet to see any 
government change something that has been approved. I think this is 
the feeling of the group concerned. It would be very difficult. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You speak of the Ya-Ha-Tinda area, There was a commercial 
development in the form of a recreational resort, a Ski development, 
in that area. There is some conflict there. You are opposed to that 
development which is located on a large number of coal leases. If you 
are against the commercial development, are you also against the 
development of coal leases in that area? 


MR. VAN KOUGHNET: [From the floor ] 


We're not directly opposed to development in the Ya-Ha-Tinda 
except for the fact that it is a more or less unique area similar to 
the Kootenay Plains. Therefore we have similar sentiments about the 
Ya-Ha-Tinda and the Kootenay Plains. Does that answer your question? 
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MR. DOWLING: 

Not quite. 
MR. HOFMAN: 

As far as the chamber is concerned, there would be some conflict 
with coal development in that particular area as well. I think maybe 
that's what you are looking for. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Okay, I'll buy that. 
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[CHAIRMAN'S COMMENT ] 


DR. TROST: 


I*d like to make it a matter of record that Laura Castleman, on 
behalf of the Alberta Great West Country’ Vacations Association, has 
left a written brief with us. It will be a matter of record although 
she wasn't able to present it. 
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SUBMITTAL TO THE ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
ON LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE EASTERN SLOPES 


on behalf of 
CLEARWATER COAL LTD. 


by 
Harold H. Williams, Ph.D., P.Geol. 


June, 1973 
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INTRODUCTION 


By way of introduction, I would like to clarify my affiliation 
with Clearwater Coal Ltd. I ama consulting geologist, not an employee 
of Clearwater Coal Ltd. This submittal was initiated by and is being 
presented by myself (Harold H. Williams) on behalf of Clearwater Coal Ltd. 

As a native of this area, I have a genuine interest in {ts 
development. I believe the local citizens should be informed of the 
energy resource potential of this area and its environmental and economic 
impacts. Industry has an obligation to inferm the public of its 
activities and, conversely, the public has an obligation to give 
industry a fair hearing. 

Clearwater Coal Ltd. presently holds approximately 60,000 
acres of coal leases in the Clearwater River Area, within the North 
Saskatchewan River Basin. 

Prior to exploration efforts by Clearwater Coal Ltd., no 
economic occurrences of coal were known in the area. This area is, to 
our knowledge, the only area of active coal exploration with no previously 
known coal occurrences or production history. Exploration efforts by 
this company have outlined some 58 million tons of in-place coal reserves 
worth about 1 billfon dollars based on today's economic conditions. 

Coal obtained from the leases could be utilized in metallurgical, 
thermal, and coal gasification processes. The bulk of the recoverable 
reserves would be extracted by underground methods with minor recovery 


by surface mining. 
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During the course of this Company's exploration activities, 
{it has become apparent that there {fs much public concern about coal 
mining and exploration activities. There is a very evident lack of 
knowledge on the part of the public about exploration activities, 
environmental disturbances resulting from exploration activities, 
restrictions imposed on exploration companies to ensure protection of 
the environment and other natural resources, and the economic benefits 
resulting from well regulated exploration activities. 
| Clearwater Coal Ltd. welcomes this opportunity to clarify 
some of theee points. This submittal briefly describes the exploration 
activity carried out be Clearwater Coal Ltd. and its impact on the 


environment and other natural resources. 


EXPLORATION ACTIVITY 


To date four separate exploration programs have been completed 
on the coal leases held by Clearwater Coal Ltd. Exploration includes a 
total of 26 drill holes, two trenches, 10.2 line miles of Induced 
Polarization surveys, and detailed field and photogeological mapping. 

Through the utilization of existing seismic trails, less than 
3 miles of new access roads have been required with approximately 13s 


acres of land cleared for the 26 drill sites and two trenches. 
ENVIRONMENTAL DISTURBANCES AND PROTECTIVE MEASURES 
COMMONLY ASSOCIATED WITH EXPLORATION 


Drilling and trenching are the only exploration activities 


carried out by Clearwater Coal Ltd. which could lead to possible 
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environmental disturbances. Detrimental disturbances which might arise 
from these exploration activities and the preventative measures used 
by Clearwater Coal Ltd. are tabulated below: 


1. Soil erosion - controlled by minimum clearing, re-seeding,erosion 


control cross-ditches, stringent controls on road cuts, etc. 


pd 


Water quality (TDS, turbidity, siltation, color, pH, etc.) - all 
exploration activities such as trenching and drilling have been 
located sufficiently far from streams to prevent pollution. 

3. Disturbing water table (artesian wells) - controlled by plugging 
(cementing) all wells; in artesian wells, inflatable plugs are used 
immediately above the aquifer to stop flow, then well 1s cemented 


above the plug. 


= 


Excessive clearing = controlled by using existing access where possible 
and minimize size of drill sites (maximum area for drill site is 
50’ x 50°). 


Destruction of aesthetic value of area - controlled by minimizing 


= 


disturbances and keeping exploration activity away from main senic 


routes. 


EXPLORATION RESTRICTIONS 


Companies planning to carry out a coal exploration program 
must submit to the Director of Lands a detailed description of the 
program outlining the nature of the activity, area involved, accurate 
location of all existing and proposed access trails, drill sites, trenches 
and adit locations, and the type of equipment to be used. A Coal 


Exploration Review Conmittee reviews the application and field officers 
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carry out a ground examination in the proposed area. The Minister of 
the Department of Lands and Forests makes the final decision based on 
recommendations submitted to his office. 

Review of such an application takes a minimum of thirty days. 
If an exploration program is approved, a set of operating conditions 
drafted by the Forest Land Use Branch and the Alberta Forest Service {s 
given to the exploration company. As this hearing is for the benefit of 
the public, a typical set of regulations is included in this submittal, 
as we feel that these regulations have not been readily available to 
the public. 


j. It is the responsibility of the company to determine the ownership 
or other interests in the land designated in the sketch attached to 
the request. 

2. Access trails shall not exceed s{xteen (16) feet in width and shall 
be constructed with a minimum of surface disturbance. Existing trails 
shall be utilized wherever possible. New trails must be flagged by 
the company and their location approved by an officer of the Minister 
before clearing commences. 

3. No new access trails are to be constructed. 

4. All ba kfilled areas and other areas of bare soil must be reseeded 
to a suitable mixture and vegetative growth re-established to the 
satisfaction of an officer of the Minister. 

5. Stream crossings shall be kept to a minimum and only one crossing 
is permitted at any intersection of a trail and stream. Trails 
shall cross streams at right angles to the stream channel and where 
necessary, diversion trenches shall be constructed on approaches to 
streams to prevent siltation. 

6. No debris, soil or overburden shal? be deposited or allowed to enter 
any watercourse and the stream courses shall not be diverted or 
altered in any way. Stream flow shali not be carried in road or 
‘trail ditches. 

7. Except for crossings, no trail shall be constructed within 150 feet 
of the banks of any water course unless necessitated by the terrain, 
in which case the requirement may be waived by an officer of the 
Minister. 

8. Drill hole locations shall be approved by an officer of the Minister 
and shall not be located less than 150 feet from the high water mar 
of any stream. . 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


way 
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No campsite may be established without the approval of an officer 

of the Minister. 

Cleanup of debris shall be conducted to the satisfaction of an 
officer of the Minister and to be in accordance with The Public 

Lands Act, and The Forest Protection Regulations. 

Cleanup and reclamation shall be conducted in progress with the program. 
The company shall conduct the operation in a manner that will preserve 
the aesthetic quality of the area and in this regard shall carry out 
as little clearing as possible. 

Revisions of the program requiring additional trails, drill holes or 
substantial changes in locations must be resubmitted and approved 
before construction. Minor changes may be made in the field if 
approved by an officer of the Minister. 

A copy of the monthly plans presently being submitted to the Director 
of Minerals, should be forwarded to the Director of Lands and the 
Forest Superintendent of the Forest wherein the program is being 
conducted. 

Before a drilling rig is moved away from a drill hole, a tag 
indicating the company name and drill hole location is to be placed 
facing and in close proximity to the hole but in oo case more than 
thirty (30) feet from the hole location. 

Total disposal of debris must be carried out for a distance of 300 feet 
from the high water mark of all rivers and for a distance of 150 feet 
from the high water mark of secondary streams. 

All vertical cuts made along slopes that are deeper than two feet 

in depth are to be backsloped to a minimum &: 1 slope ratio. 
Continuous liason shall be maintained with the officer designated 

by Forest Superintendent F.E. Sutherland of the Clearwater Rocky 
Forest, and these officers will oversee your program. 


The authorization of this exploration program does not in any 
commit the Department to the issuance of a lease for mining. (1) 


In addition to the above conditions, the exploration company is 


required to post a $10,000 performance bond. I'm sure everyone will agree 


that the conditions enumerated place severe and costly restrictions on 


exploration companies’ activities. 


1. 


Excerpts from letter of May 9, 1972 from D.S. Lawson, Acting Deputy 


Minister of Department of Lands and Forests stating conditions to 


permission to conduct coal exploration program. 
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ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


Obviously, every community desires to maximize benefits from 
all resources within {ts domain of interest. Equally obvious is the 
fact that coal is not the only resource in the immediate area of the 
coal leases held by Clearwater Coal Ltd., however, coal {s “our bag" 
and a few words on the benefits of exploration are in order. 

To date, over $250,000 have been spent in exploration on the 
property held by Clearwater Coal itd. A large fraction of this is spent 
locally. As you may realize, many of the exploration services required 
are specialized and cannot be obtained locally. With this in mind I 
would like to show where the exploration dollars go. 

Locally obtainable services (camp, cat support, reclamation, 
fuel, etc.) account for 35% of the exploration dollar. About 40 - 50% 
of the exploration dollar goes for drilling, with a large portion of 
this money returning to the local economy via wages and supplies purchased. 

If one appreciates that as much as $20,000/acre can be spent 
in exploration to bring a property to the development stage), the 
benefits to the jocal communities are very significant. 

At this time a discussion of the economic benefits of development 
would be premature, however, a few comments would be in order to put coal 
mining in perspective with other resources. 

On the coal property, each lease acre has a potential 22,890 tons 
of coal reserves. If we recover 50% of that coal and receive $20/ton, . 


Se Oe ee ee FS EO OE SOME SSS OOS SSS SSK SS OSS SS SD 


2. From Master Explorations Ltd. submittal to Environment Conservation 
Authority, "The Impact on the Environment of Surface Mining in Alberta", 
December-January, 1971-72. 
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each acre is worth a minimum of $228,900. The value of timber on this 
same acre would be about $3,000 and could easily be harvested in conjunction 
with mining operations. The value of petroleum resources need not be 
considered as this resource is in no way affected by mining activity. 
The cattle grazing potential of this acre is about $30/year until grazed 
out. 

Recreational and aesthetic values are intangibles which are 
very difficult to tag with a § sign. With proper reclamation, these 


values would probably be enchanced. 


COMPARISON OF EXPLORATION WITH OTHER LAND USES 


When compared to coal exploration, present land use regulations 
for logging, rangeland management and recreation are inequitable, and 
should be made more stringent. 

Several old logging slashes are present throughout the coal 
leases held by this Company. These are glaring examples of very poor 
forest mangaement. No eros{ion control cross-ditching or re-seeding has 
been carried out on the numerous logging roads, nor has the unsightly 
mill sites been cleaned up. Rusting fuel drums, of] cans, and other 
debris litter the areas. Reforestation appears to be non-existant. If 
an exploration company is responsible for protecting the environment, 
so should logging companies. We recommend more stringent controls in 
this area of land use management and suggest that the companies responible 
should go back and carry out a proper reclamation program. 

Much of the area of concern 1s utilized for summer rangeland 


for cattle. We feel that environmental {mpact studies should be 
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mandatory to determine the {impact of overgrazing on wildlife habitats 
and possible sheet erosion and s{ltation from overarazing and disruption 
of vegetative cover. Conflicts with recreation and other land uses 
should also be determined. All grazed areas should be re-seeded and 
general clean-up regulations imposed to preserve the seetfetic value 
of the area. The Cattlemen's Association and individuals using leased 
rangeland should post bonds, as do coal exploration companies, to ensure 
that proper reclamation is carried out. 

Recreational utilization of the area should be very thoroughly 
reviewed. We feel that all seismic access and other secondary access 
from the main forestry trunk road should be restricted to foot access 


only,with a complete ban on ATV, snowmobiles, four-wheel drive vehicles, 


etc. These vehicles cestroy numerous erosion control features constructed 


by exploration companies and disturb much of the cover vegetation, yet 
these people have no obligation other than a moral one (which seems 


lacking) to repair damages and pick up their litter. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Of those resources in the Clearwater River Area which can be 
assigned a dollar value, coal far outweighs all others. Comparison to 
intangibles is difficult and will certainly change with changing energy 


demands. 


Clearwater Coal Ltd. feels that coal exploration is sufficiently 


well-regulated to be compatible with all other land uses and resource 
developments within the North Saskatchewan River Basin. Our exploration 


activity has resulted in minimum disturbances to the environment and 
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other natural resources. 


Other land uses in the area should be subjected to more 


stringent regulations. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

Could you tell us who Clearwater Coal is? 
MR. WILLIAMS: 

Clearwater Coal is a Canadian company formed by a group of 
Italian principals to explore coal leases in the Clearwater area. 
Coal leases in the Clearwater area are the only properties held by 
Clearwater Coal Limited. 

MR. KINISKY: 

The company then is not controlled by Canadians? 
MR. WILLIAMS: 

That is correct. 

MR. KINISKY: 

You talk about not causing any environmental damage in the 
business of exploration. This might be quite true. However, the 
inevitable result of exploration is the recovery of coal, isn't it? 
MR. WILLIAMS: 

I think any coal company involved in exploration ultimately hopes 
to recover its proven reserves, They wouldn't be in the business if 
they didn't. 

MR. KINISKY: 

We have had a look at damage which is very very old and doesn't 
seem to be healing at all. We look at the business of assigning a 
dollar value to coal. But have you people tried to look at the 
intangible values of a recreational resource area, for instance a 
degraded fishing stream? Let's look at it in terms of what it could 
return to people over the next thousand years. It's a renewable 
resource. 

MR. WILLIAMS: 

That's right. 

We have no active research programs along this line. At present 
we"re concerned only with exploration, not development. The 
exploration regulations are sufficiently stringent to keep us far away 
from any stream. There is virtually no possibility of any damage to a 
stream, given the regulations we have to comply with. 

DR. TROST: 

You finish your submission with the sentence, "Other land uses in 
the area should be subjected tc more stringent regulations." Do you 
want to elaborate on that? 


MR. WILLIAMS: 


As I said, I feel that the logging industry is one which should 
be subjected to more stringent regulations. There should be much 
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tighter erosion control as far as reseeding of grass. I think there 
should be some provision made for reclaiming some of the old slashes. 


As for recreational use, I feel that the access from the main 
forestry trunk road should be restricted to foot access. I think such 
things as all-terrain vehicles should be limited by permit. That's 
the case with coal exploration. In essence we have to have a _ permit, 
or be authorized to go off the main forestry trunk road. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you feel that surface mining is already subject to strict 
regulations such as you suggest for other land uses, or that it should 
be? 


MR. WILLIAMS: 


My familiarity with the regulations would indicate that it is. 
As I said, we'd be looking at 200 acres to recover 5 million tons of 
reserves. AS Mr. Cholach has indicated, not all of this area would be 
utilized at any one time. You'd be looking at a period of 15 to 20 
years for utilization of this area. The rest of the reserves, the 58 
million tons I've indicated, would cover an area of about 2,500 to 
3,000 acres. 


MR. SHAW: [From the floor] 
Would Mr. Williams specify exactly where the leases are? 
MR. WILLIAMS: 
Our coal leases are directly adjacent to the Consolidation leases 


on the south end. They run from south of the South Ram River to 
Marble Mountain or just south of the Clearwater River area. 
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GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION OF THE PRIMARY AREA 
OF THE COMMIS SIOM'S CONCERN 


For the purposes of our discussion, we would like to include all of those 
portions of Ranges 5, 6, 7 and 8 which fall within the Battle River Regional 
Planning Commission area. In brief, this means all of Improvement District No. 
11, the westerly portion of the County of Wetaskiwin No.10 and the west end of 
the County of Ponoka No.3. It is an area which climatically, topographically, 
and from a watershed standpoint, forms part and parcel of the Foothills. The 
Commission is of the view that this west area should be included within the purview 


of your Hearings on the land uses and resources of the Foothills. 


RESOURCE BASE OR DHEAREA 


Broadly speaking, we may identify the resources of the area under two 
main headings: viz. those resources that are renewable and those that are 


non-renewable, 


The renewable resources within the area consist mainly of water in its 
various forms (rivers, lakes and streams); fish and wildlife including game 


animals; forests; and clean, fresh air. 


The non-renewable resources include oil, gas, and gravel. 
PRESENT LAND USES: CONFLICTS AND POTENTIAL 


The resource base put forth above forms the foundation for the major land 
uses and economic activities of the region. Primarily, these activities are 
agriculture, recreational and resort activities, oil and gas developments, and 
forestry. Needless to say, this admixture of uses generates conflicts and 


priority problems between the different user groups. 
The Green Zone 


The Green Zone can, in our view, be considered as a legitimate use 
which is controlled by jurisdictional, regulatory and strictly enforced patterns 
of development governed by the Forestry Branch of the Department of Lands and 
Forests. The noteworthy consideration is that the zone covers all of Improve- 
ment District No.11, where the main activities are devoted mainly to forests,’ 
recreational use, oil and gas exploration and development, with a smattering of 


agricultural settlement. 
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Water Resources 


From our standpoint the most significant problems stem from indiscriminate 
and extensive land clearing and from the malpractices encountered where resort 
subdivision and developments have encroached on water bodies. Of course, the 
only approach to the problems is wise management of the watersheds and water 
systems which will permit the maintenance of good water supplies and water 


quality. 


Fish and Wildlife 


When we refer to these resources we tend to refer to them in terms of the 
part they play in the recreational and commercial life of the area. We would 
suggest that the rapidity with which these resources can be exhausted requires 
that in future much greater emphasis must be given to restocking and revitalizing 
these resources for their own intrinsic value and the life processes in which they 


play a great part. 


Oil and Gas 


Oil and gas fields extend ower wide areas, intermingle with and affect 
other uses. The countryside is dotted with battery and well sites, and scarred 


by the numerous access roads that criss-cross the oil fields. 


The oil and gas industry is a highly technical and risky field of economic 
endeavour and most of its activities and decisions are shrouded from public view. 
We feel, however, that the industry is becoming more and more conscious of 
public responsibility. Nevertheless there are certain residual problems which 
must be resolved in the interest of all land users generally, and the public in 
particular. We may point to leasing of crown lands on a single use basis, the 
proliferation of roads that are single purpose in nature, the establishment of 
utility rights of way that aim at joining extraction point A to processing point B 
by the least distance - a practice which minimizes oil line construction costs, 
but leaves other problems of severance and disturbance of good agricultural land 


in its wake. 


Agriculture 
Generally speaking, the developed agricultural parcels are located in the 
north and in the east of the study area, where the combination of soil, suitable 


terrain and climate favour the prospects of a reasonable livelihood, One feature 
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of the agricultural development of this areca is that for several years it has been 
pushing in a westerly direction towards the North Saskatchewan River. This is 


a factor that must be taken into account. 


Agriculture will continue to be the major source of employment and 
economic well-being of the area in question and therefore the primary reason 
for settlement. It will, however, be in constant conflict with most other uses. 
Among these conflicts we may stress expansion into the Green Zone, the use of 
good agricultural land for recreational purposes, the use of water (whether 
surface or groundwater) for alternative purposes, and the impact of agricultural 


land uses on water supplies, water quality and watershed management. 


Forestry 

The Commission is concerned at the total disappearance of a once 
thriving forestry and lumber industry that formed the economic backbone of the 
area. No doubt much of the good forest land is now lost to agriculture including 
perhaps some of the best timber land. But there is still an opportunity for a 
revival of the resource over the long run. The effect would be to diversify the 
economy with a resource that is in strong demand. Moreover there is the added 


bonus of fostering ecologically and environmentally sound patterns of development. 


Recreational Resources 


Recreational pursuits in the variety of forms now carried on place 
tremendous demands on the land. Camping, fishing, boating, canoeing, hunting, 
snowmobiling, and several other activities have become established and are on 
the increase. True, several areas of the Foothills can boast, or complain as 
the case may be, about these very problems. In our case, however, we may be 
forgiven if we feel that our situation is somewhat special due to the proximity 
of well-established resort and playground areas such as Pigeon Lake, Gull 
Lake and Buck Lake to the major population centres such as Edmonton and to 
the highway transportion corridor linking Edmonton to Calgary which brings the 
tourist and the day visitor alike within close distance of the existing recreation 
centres, As the established centres become overcrowded, people tend to move 
further west secking the elusive peace and solitude of a non-urban setting. 


Hence the growing pressures on Medicine Lake, Twin Lakes and Buck Lake., 
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Recreational activities present some of the most intractable of the 
difficulties associated with the mix of uses in the west area. It is vexing 
because it involves the regular invasion and flow of non-residents and inter- 
passing of people, because the participants are an amorphous and constantly 
changing collection whose whims and fancies range over a myriad of activities 
which not only conflict with non-recreational uses, but cause disagreeable and 


undesirable results even as regards different recreational activities. 


Yet, because of the tremendous growth in the demand for recreational 
space and because of the fact that it is imperative that necessary land be set 
aside to provide for the physical and spiritual renewal which people - not 
merely tourists from other provinces and countries, but most important, 
Albertans - require, it is essential that a definite program of preserving land 
and water areas with good recreational potential for present and future use 


be instituted, 


BOEIGIBRRORO©SANES 


In our view the future of the Foothills should be governed by four 
principles. In order of priority, they are; first, we must maintain a stable 
ecosystem; second, we must preserve any unique biological, archaeological, 
and other irreplaceable features, whose value will increase over time; third, 
we should (within the constraints imposed by the first and second principles) 
aim for a high sustained yield from the resource base; and fourth, in the 
event of any conflict with outside interests, we should emphasize the wellbeing 


of the present and future people of Alberta. 


The following policy proposals apply these principles to the area under 


discussion: 


Watershed Protection 


Land clearing should not be permitted within 500 feet of water bodies 
except on a very limited basis or in extreme situations. It is worth repeating, 
as an aside, a long-held view of the Commission that privately owned land 
liable to erosion, especially steeply sloping land adjacent to water bodies, 
should not be taxed as long as it remains under natural vegetation cover. The 
removal of the economic pressure to clear and use this very vulnerable land 


would enable many landowners to keep it in a natural state. 
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So important indeed do we consider the need for protection of water 
bodies, particularly creeks, rivers, and lakes, that we would recommend the 
establishment of regional water management authorities to provide much needed 
supervision and control of water resources and watershed protection area. We 
are not convinced that there any agencies sufficiently geared to the task of 
adequately handling the problems associated with this important resource. 

One has but to consider the multitude of water-associated activities, from 
power boating and sailing to lakeshore development, to be able to visualize the 
kinds of problems involved. We realize that this may require additional staff 
and while we are not advocates of larger, ever-expanding bureaucracies, we 
nevertheless feel that effective management of this particular resource needs 
new measures that justify a small increase in manpower. Perhaps it is 
possible that such an authority can be incorporated within the framework of 


existing structures. 
Fish and Wildlife 


Policies and actions which will preserve the watershed are also vital 
for the preservation of fish and wildlife in the area. In some areas (such as 
the Swan Hills) sport fishing has been almost destroyed by siltation and other 
damage to the habitat due to uncontrolled clearance along watercourses. 
Ungulate capability is also dependent on the maintenance of vegetation cover in 


river valleys which make up the key winter range. 


The game species present in 1.D. No.11 can withstand fairly heavy 
hunting pressure and it is suggested that this is a major resource which can be 
managed for high sustained yields. Given the right management practices, 
ungulates can coexist with extensive grazing, and such multiple use is discussed 


in the section on Agriculture. 


The Oil and Gas Industry 


The oil and gas industry has a finite future in the Foothills and land 
managers should be planning its operations so as not to prejudice the long term 
renewable resource potential of the area. We should decide now what is the 
long term use of present oil and gas fields, and manage the extractive process 
with that use in mind. For example, land clearance should take into account 


the likely speed and type of regeneration, and potential damage to the watershed 
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and to fishing. Road patterns should be designed to meet the longer term 
needs of the area as well as the immediate needs of the oil industry. Some 
areas, especially key wildlife habitat, should be disturbed as little as 
possible, even at the cost of building longer roads and pipelines to bypass 


them, 


Agriculture 


We support the concept of the Green Zone, with crown ownership, a 
ban on residence, and the limitation of agriculture to grazing. However, we 
question the present Green Zone boundary. We would prefer to see the 
western limit of agriculture defined by reference to the land's capability, and 
its alternative uses, rather than by an arbitrary straight line on a map. In 
some places the agricultural frontier should be further west, and in some 
places further cast. We understand that the Department of Lands and Forests 
is currently analyzing selected parts of the Green Zonc, including I.D.No.11, 
into discrete biological units and recommending uses based on each unit's 
potential for agriculture, forestry, watershed protection, etc. We welcome 


this work and would make three additional points; 


First, in this area of interspersed good and bad soils, it is obviously 
better to assign land in homogeneous biological units, regardless of shape, 
than to maintain the quarter section system. The implication is that this land 


must remain in crown ownership. 


Second, the Provincial Government has established several programs to 
help farmers become established or more successful in the settled parts of the 
province. Many of these will be going into livestock production, and a major 
difficulty will be the shortage of pasture land. A more flexible, capability- 
oriented Green Zone could provide this much needed resource in the shape of 


community pastures. 


Third, if some areas are cleared for grazing while others remain 
wooded, the resulting landscape is ideally suited for extensive recreation 
(hiking, riding, cross country skiing, etc.) and also for the production of 
deer, which thrive on edge vegetation. This opens up the possibility of 
multiple use; grazing in summer, with some riding, hiking, and similar uses; 
hunting in the fall, after the cattle have been removed for winter; and 


snowmobiling, snowshoeing, etc. in the winter. The yicld of each individual 
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benefit - agriculture and recreation - may be lower than it could be under 


single-use management, but thc total vields for all resources will probably be 


Multiple use should also be practised in any forestry operations in the 
outer Foothills. Particular patterns of planting, and the design of access 
roads and cut areas, can generate secondary benefits to recreation, wildlife, 
and watershed protection. Again, lower forestry yields would be offset by a 


greater varicty of benefits. 


It may be argued that lower yields of the dominant resource - agriculture 
or forestry - will make exploitation uneconomic, but this may be discounted to 
lessees by a lower rent. Also important is the question of wilful or accidental 
damage to fences, livestock, etc. We suggest that the seasonal succession of 
uses, and the open nature of the landscape with few fences or buildings, will 
lead to very little damage. Any costs which do occur, either in the form of 
lower rental income or of repair costs, should be absorbed by the crown. The 
alternative, that of buying single-use recreation land elsewhere, is much more 


expensive, 
Recreation 


In some parts of I1.D.No.11 recreational use is already reaching the 
limits implied by the four principles proposed above. Medicine Lake, for 
instance, is so crowded in peak periods that the natural environment is 


threatened and the quality of the recreational experience is declining. 


All too often, faced with this situation in the past, the decision has 
been to 'relieve pressure' on the crowded facility by driving another road 
deeper into the bush to open up another lake. This displaced the canoeists, 
birdwatchers, and other wilderness lovers, but the assumption was that they 
simply moved on to the next lake. We have now reached the point of running 
out of lakes. If we keep pushing back the recreational frontier, wilderness 
activities will be squeezed out altogether. We believe it is important to 
maintain a diversity of recreation capability on a local as well as a provincial 
scale. This means limiting the types of activity permitted on some lakes. We 


strongly support the idea of zoning lakes, although we have some reservations 
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about the actual rules laid down by the Department of the Environment. It 
also mcans limiting road access to some areas which are as yet untouched. 


‘Undeveloped’ lan! is not the same as 'unused' land or 'waste’ land. 


Our specific proposals are thet provincial parks be created at Medicine 
Lake and Buck Lake. These would be developed to the level of what is really 
a regional standard but in the absence of a regional park system in the province 
and in order to remove the financial burdens of a non-local park from local 
municipal conccrn it would sccm best to include them within the provincial park 
system. One of these - Medicine Lake - need not be further developed, as it 
could more appropriately be uscd for low intensity recreational purposes. A 
further arca might be considered along the North Saskatchewan River, perhaps 
west of Alder Flats, from where canocists and boaters may enjoy their 


favourite pleasures, 


We would also welcome action to establish trail systems for riding, 
hiking, cross country skiing, and (under carefully controlled conditions) 
snowmobiling. Such 4 system would ideally form connecting links between the 
existing and proposed park system including local and provincial parks. Again 
we recognize the problems of maintenance, but repeat our previous point that 
maintenance of multiple-used land is less expensive than purchase of single- 


use recreation land. 


Jurisdictional Concerns 


The Environment Conservation Authority is undoubtedly aware that 
the County of Wetaskiwin No.10 has submitted an application to extend its 
present boundary to the North Saskatchewan River. We believe this to bea 
reasonable request as it would provide tor a more integrated approach to 
transportation, and other development matters, Secondly, the North 
Saskatchewan River would form a more natura] boundary than the one which 


presently exisis, 


Similariy, we would also suggest that the boundaries of the County of 
Ponoka No.3 might be .xtended westward to the North Saskatchewan River. 
Ai the present tine, most of the Jevelopment proposals for I.D. No.11 take 


place without any reference to the Commission - a situation which we feel 
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should be improved. Moreover, it could also resolve some of the more 
serious land use and development issues which local residents are concerned 
about. We would like to emphasize that the transfer of the Improvement 
District to the jurisdiction of the two counties does not imply that wholesale 


land clearing would follow. 


CONCLU SION 


Gentlemen, when we note that vast area of land included within the 
terms of your study we realize that we exercise responsibility over only a 
small portion of your total concern. However, this area is of great importance 
to us and for this reason we would like to thank you, the members of the 


committee, for this opportunity of presenting our ideas. 
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The Transition from White to Green Zone: 
A Typical Landscape 


One Mile, 


Watershed Protection Area: No Clearance 


Key Wildlife Habitat: No Clearance 


Forestry, Managed to Maintain Recreation Potential 


Summer Pasture: Leased Annually 


White Zone: Private Farmland 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


You have suggested that land clearing should not be permitted 
within 500 feet of water bodies for watershed protection. Is this an 
arbitrary figure, or have you some scientific reason for choosing 500 
feet? 


MR. RIDDETT: 


Although I didn't write this, I believe it is based on the river 
break and regulations which the Water Resources Management Division 
has in draft form. This isn't our figure, this is, I think, the Water 
Resources Division figure. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You make a recommendation with regard to the establishment of 
regional water management authorities. Would these authorities be 
established to preclude existing authorities in any way? 


MR. RIDDETT: 


This is really thrown out for discussion. We're not suggesting 
that we have an answer to the sort of administrative structure that 
would be needed. We are suggesting that this resource is so important 
and so vulnerable that at the moment maybe we need single use 
authorities to manage it. But as I say, we'd like to get feedback 
from other people on this. 


DR. TROST: 


Would you have these water management authorities on a watershed 
basin basis? How far east would you go? 


MR. RIDDETT: 


The system in Ontario, I think, is to have conservation area 
authorities based on watersheds. 


How far east would we go? At our request Water Resources has 
recently finished a watershed protection study for the Battle River 
region which goes as far east as Hardisty. I see no reason why this 
should be limited to the foothills because the resource is not equally 
vulnerable. It is vulnerable as far east as Alberta goes. 


DR. TROST: 


oe The river management authority would have authority in the 
jurisdiction of more than one planning commission? 


MR. RIDDETT: 


This would be inevitable. Our planning commission, for instance, 


includes the North Saskatchewan, the Red Deer and the Battle 
watersheds. 


DR. TROST: 


How would you suggest the authority relate to the planning 
commissions? 
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kt present several government departments with land interests, 
Agriculture, Lands and Forests, and so on, sit on the commission. One 
possibility woula be that the river basin authority would have a seat 
on the co@wission. But we are not suggesting any administrative 
structure for these authorities. We are just suggesting that the idea 
be considered. 


DRaLROS.s 
We're just guestioning to develop the idea. 
MR. A. KASEMENT: [From the floor] 


How would you enforce game management with Indians hunting every 
day of the year in that area? 


MR. RIDDETTs 
How would we enforce it, or how would Lands and Forests enforce 


it? I don't know how Lands and Forests would enforce it. The 
planning commission is not responsible for land management as such. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Alpine Club of Canada is submitting a brief on the general 
principles of land use in the eastern slopes of the Rockies. The 
Edmonton Section of the Club supports the general recommendations of 
the National Club and in this particular brief we wish to address 
ourselves to specific proposals for the Saskatchewan River Basin. 

The Saskatchewan and Red Deer River basins encompass a wide 
variety of terrain extending from the high snow-covered peaks near 
Mount Cline through the drier summits of the First Range to the rolling 
forest country. They include the distinctive Kootenay plains and other 
areas of high prairie and poeriand. The major streams are already well 
known for exciting canoeing. All of these features contribute to its 
rich recreational possibilities and they must be managed so that they 
are not impaired by either resource or recreational development. 

The Alpine Club is primarily concerned with the alpine portions 
of the basin, with encouraging climbing and high country hiking and with 
the education of Canadians for the appreciation and preservation of these 
features. At the same time we are well aware of the wildland resources 
in the lower forested portions and believe that they also can contribute 
rich recreational experiences. 

Climbing typical of that found in much of the National Parks is 
found in the area around Mount Cline which is an extension of the massive 
peaks in Banff Park. Further to the east, the First Range has lower peaks 
but, because of the drier climate and the angle and nature of the rock, 


these offer challenging rock climbing - some of which is directly accessible 
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from Highway 11. We expect to see a rapid increase in climbing in this 


region in the near future. 


ZONES 

We agree with the Alberta Wilderness Society that there are 
areas in the Rockies which should be zoned as High Wildland Recreation 
Reserves. Motorized vehicles should not be allowed within the borders 
of these areas nor should any commercial or mining developments be 
allowed. They should be set aside for hiking, horseback riding, climb- 
ing, fishing, hunting, nature trails, etc. Where it is possible High 
Wildland Recreation Areas should also be used as buffer zones between 
wilderness areas or National Parks and the green belt. 

In the Northern Saskatchewan Basin we would recommend High 
Wildland Recreation Zoning for the Upper Ram - White Rabbit area - 
to act as a buffer between Banff National Park and the Siffleur Wilderness 
and the green belt to the east. The boundaries of this zone would basical- 
ly be the first heights of land south of Highway 11, west of the Forestry 
Trunk Road and north of the Clearwater Forest Boundary. Refer to Map 
No. 1. 

This area includes a number of very scenic spots such as: Humming- 
bird Creek - including Hummingbird Falls, the valley of the South Ram - 
with high sheep and elk potential, Canary Creek Valley and Onion Lake. 
There are already good hiking and riding trfils from the North Ram River 
clear through to Indian Head. The formation of this recreation area would 
entail the closing of the Onion Lake Road at the junction of Ram River and 


Hummingbird Creek. We believe such a closure is necessary to perserve the ' 


area, 
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We would also recommend High Wildland Recreation Zoning for the 
area bounded by the heights of land north of Highway 11, by the Bighorn 
Range on the east and the Brazeau River on the north. This zone would 
act as a buffer between the White Goat Wilderness and Banff Park and the 
green belt to the east. See Map No. 2. 

There are already some trails developed in this area - particularly 
up the Wapiabi, Blackstone and Bighorn Rivers which all provide good fishing 
and beautiful scenery. We are particularly concerned to see such beauty 
spots as Crescent Falls on the Bighorn River, Job Pass and Littlehorn or 
Cline Pass preserved. We recommend the closing of the road to Bighorn 
Falls. We would recommend the construction of proper hiking trails with 
footbridges into these areas to minimize damage from horseback riding and 
hiking. As an example the Cline River trail to Pinto Lake badly needs a 


footbridge over McDonald Creek. 


FACILITIES CENTERS 

Accommodation and service facilities will probably be required 
as more people become aware of the recreational possibilities of the area 
and as Highway 11 becomes increasingly popular as an entrance to Banff 
Park, As a general principle we believe facilities should be grouped in 
a limited number of specific centers rather than being strung out along the 


roads. 
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Nordegg is one obvious center since it is at the intersection 
of Highway 11 and the Forestry Trunk Road. Already a settlement exists 
there and if it is not used as a facility center, it should be cleared 
out and restored to a natural state. 

A site on the new Abraham Lake is another such center. It could 
cater to visitors on their way to the National Park as well as to those 
attracted by the Lake and its surrounding country. A problem in siting 
facilities is to preserve the Kootenay Plains from damage - they seem to 
invite development and if we are not careful, they will be built up much 
as similar open areas in the Athabasca River Valley near Jasper. 

Another major tourist centre that is already developed is the 
Mountain Air Lodge complex on the Forestry Trunk Road near the Red Deer 
River crossing west of Sundre. This centre could be expanded as _ tourist 
demands grow. It would be logical to expand facilities here rather than 
allow further development in Ya Ha Tinda area. 

Again, there is already a small tourist development at Boundary 
on the Caroline Road which could be expanded if tourist pressures develop. 
In all cases we would support the expansion of present sites rather than 
the development of new visitor facility sites. 

Finally, we suggest that facilities should be developed primarily 
to provide for the needs of Albertans and Canadians and to cater to all 
levels of income. We object to resorts that are built to make money from 
the "jet set" and that require extensive international patronage in order 
to survive. We also object to the development of private cottages on the 
relatively few lakes in the area - these effectively exclude the public and 


provide for a small restricted group. 
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PROPOSED COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


We have examined the proposals for commercial facilities in the 


Saskatchewan Basin and would like to make the following comments: 


(1) We would submit that the Odyssey and the Mount Cline Leisure 


(2) 


(3) 


Resort developments are poorly located. These developments 
would put pressure on the White Goat Wilderness to the north 
west and would add to the pressure on the over used andi 
delicate Kootenay Plains just four miles to the south. We 
would suggest that an area be set aside on the north east or 
south east shores of Abraham Lake for such developments if 
they are deemed necessary at all. 

We would oppose the development of a recreation area which 
involves constructed facilities in the area immediately east 
and south of the Ya Ha Tinda Ranch. All construction in this 
area should be confined near the Mountain Air Lodge - just 
ten miles to the south east. 

We would oppose the proposal for Wilderness Recreational 
facilities at Eagle Lake. Both Eagle and James Lake are very 
small and would be unable to support any population pressures. 
We would recommend the complete closure of the roads into 
these lakes to relieve the pressure already being put on 


this area, 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


We would oppose the development of a mobile home park near 
Cline Crossing. We would not be opposed to a trailer camp- 
site near the eastern end of Abraham Lake but would want to 
make a clear distinction between a trailer campsite where people 
may park their trailers for a week or two,and a mobile home 
park where people may begin a community and live year-round. 
We would not be in favour of the latter. 

We would oppose private cottage developments on Abraham 

Lake. Located as it is, close to two Wilderness Areas and 

a proposed High Wildland Recreation Area, it would be 
inappropriate to turn it into a private playground. We are 
not opposed to some larger leases foe onl tete available 
recreational facilities on lh Lake. In principle we oppose 
all private cottage developments on lakes in the green belt. 
We would support the Youth Hostels Association application for 
the two huts to be located at Sawtooth and Ram Falls. The 

use of these huts causes minimum damage to the environment, 
they take up very little land, can easily be hidden from view, 
and are well managed. However, we would oppose the Youth 
Hostels application for a 220 acre site on the Kootenay Plains. 
These Plains have significance historically to all Canadians, 
are particularly delicate pees they have little rainfall 
and should be carefully préserved for all of us. We would 
suggest a two acre site for a Youth Hostel a few miles either 


west or east of the Plains. 
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ROADS AND CUT LINES 

The roads and cut lines in the Saskatchewan watershed are numerous. 
At present four wheel drive vehicles can get to within approximately ten miles 
of almost anywhere. Such access is leading to excess use of parts of the area 
and having an adverse effect on large mammals. Also, many of the cut lines 
cause erosion problems in the region. 

The building of cut lines and exploration roads should be kept to 
a minimum in the Saskatchewan Basin. Situations where cut lines run parallel 
or near parallel but a few yards separated should certainly be avoided. After 
being used the cut lines and exploration roads should be made impassible and 
so closed to motorized traffic. 

Also, many of the present cut lines and exploration roads should be 
closed to motorized traffic by making them impassible. 

When an area is being overused, the access roads should be closed 
to the public at least for a period. Possibly it would be advantageous in 
controlling land use to have roads such as the roads up the Blackstone, Wapiabi, 
Kiska Creek, Cutoff Creek, Limestone Mountain and Scalp Creek only open on 
alternate years. Such a policy is analogous to that already adopted for fishing 


in some of the present rivers in the area. 


HUTS 


The Alpine Club of Canada constructs huts for mountaineers and may in 
the future desire to build in the Saskatchewan Basin. Two likely locations would 
be near the headwaters of the South Ram and the east slopes of Mt. Cline. Such 
huts are located at high altitudes normally and are situated and built to cause 


the minimum intrusion on the wilderness environment. 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 

A great deal of care should be taken in having an optimum 
environment for wildlife. Hunting should be carefully regulated so 
that no species is threatened. Generous funding should be made to allow 
for accurate game counts in order to allow effective game management 
practices to be followed. This will help to prevent depletions of 
herds such as depletion of the mountain goat recently in the Saskatchewan 
Basin. 

In order to increase the amount of big gamehabital, grazing 
leases should be reduced. At present there is extensive cattle grazing 
in areas along the Clearwater and James Rivers. Not only does the cattle 
grazing affect the numbers of large game mammals the areas can support 
but it also detracts from camping conditions because camping areas have to 


be fenced off with barbed wire. 


LAND USE STUDIES 

Extensive studies should be made to determine the amount of 
recreation use that can be sustained by the different regions in the 
Eastern Slopes. In particular we have not been able to find much 
information on the amount of recreational use that can be made in the 
Kootenay Plains and the Ya Ha Tinda area. Such information should be 
gathered since these areas appear to be ecologically delicate and, at 

e 


the same time, there seems to be a considerable pressure to use them. 


Results of such studies: should be made available to the general 


public. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


Could you comment on the degree of impact the climbing fraternity 
has on the environment when carrying out its activities? 


MR. GRAHAM: 


I would say that we have had and hope to continue to have very 
little impact on the mountains. We do not even require trails in the 
mountains. We would favour good access trails in the mountains 
because they minimize damage as far as we are concerned; good 
footbridges, for instance, over McDonald Creek on the Cline River, et 
cetera. There are lots of areas where there are no properly developed 
Grades. But as far aS mountaineers are concerned, there is virtually 
no impact on the mountain environment. 


Eventually, we would like to ask for huts in the area. We have a 
System of huts throughout the mountains of B.C. and Alberta. ub 
mentioned in the brief that in the future we may inguire about several 
high altitude huts. These would be huts that probably only 
mountaineers could get to. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Alvin Goetz 
Bluffton Agricultural Association 
Bluffton, Alberta 


MR. GOETZ: 


This ‘brief is somewhat different from most presented here today. 
It seems that people are divided, some want to develop and some _ to 
preserve. This portion of the brief deals with a contagious problem 
directly related to the affluence of modern man and industrial 
technology that has troubled the environment to the state of 
unforgiveable conflict. 


We who live on the eastern slopes and those of us involved in 
agriculture are not generally opposed to industrial development as 
such. But we are very concerned about and fearful of the effects that 
are causing not only economic hardships, but also undetermined 
problems that could very well cause more economic loss than gain. 


Farming in the grey wooded soil areas, we have experienced costly 
livestock losses from using sSulphur-based chemical fertilizers. 
Research has proven that sulphur compounds not only destroy soil 
bacteria and affect the pH in soil, but also inhibit natural chemical 
action within the soil biosphere. A soil bacteria's main function is 
to break down elements in organic matter while recycling natural 
substances. 


Our experience and concern is that the life-generating processes 
are interfered with, forcing thcse in care of the soil to feed the 
plants entirely on costly synthetic substitutes. Sulphur compounds 
also create acidic conditions in the soil. The farmer must now add 
calcium or lime in an attempt to counteract conditions he may have 
helped create in the first place. 


Thus far our greatest cost has resulted from the inhibition of 
minute and vital elements by sulphur compounds. Research has_ proven 
that the important element, selenium, is inhibited, particularly in 
grey wooded soils. As yet we don't know why. Thousands of new-born 
calves were lost from what is called white muscle disease, or simply 
selenium deficiency. Plants, or the forage we feed our animals, have 
very little or none of this element when sulphur has been added to the 
soils. Legumes are the major crop and the first affected. 


Science has met the situation by making synthetic injections of 
selenium, vitamins A, E and so on, available to the livestock farmer. 
This has taken place in the last 15 or 20 years, with the antidote 
coming into use about 5 or 6 years ago. Because of these related 
problems, many farmers have quit using chemical fertilizers or use 
those with little or no sulphur as base filler. 


With the advent of industrial pollution, particularly the 
increased rate of sulphur dioxide emissions from nearby plants, the 
control of the amount of these toxic materials is not in individual 
hands. It iS supposedly regulated by The Clean Air Act and 
conservation board control. Our unseen ghost, the major contributor 
to all industrial pollution in our area, increases with every new oil- 
related industrial installation. 


In the western half of Ponoka County, we not only have our farms 
in the grey wooded soil area, but also have two major gas plants, the 
Rimbey gas plant and the Wilson Creek gas processing plant, plus other 
smaller plants along the Saskatchewan River basin. 
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Ponoka County has the largest cattle population of any county in 
Alberta. At present the previously mentioned problem related to 
livestock has been somewhat controlled, but the same toxic materials 
are affecting our farms in other serious ways. Sulphur dioxide and 
water convert to form sulphuric acid, thus explaining in part the 
effect the substance has on the soil. All iron and steel materials, 
farm equipment, and paint on buildings and equipment is being corroded 
at an alarming rate; there is extensive damage to our many miles of 
wire fencing. Will the government or the oil company replace this 
wire? More damage has been done to the wire fences in our region in 
the last 5 years than in the previous 50. There are undetermined 
losses to plant growth and the health of animals and man. We ask the 
resource development and other provincial authorities to curtail 
further expansion of these plants until other means of disposal of 
toxic emissions can be dealt with. 


Our immediate concern is the proposed expansion of the Wilson 
Creek plant which will double the sulphur dioxide emissions into our 
air this year. Several years ago the government released a figure of 
over 500 tons of sulphur dioxide being released into the province's 
air each day. We ask, why can't the industry responsible for this 
pollution put these compounds back where they found them in the first 
place? Lighter gases can be pumped back into underground areas where 
gas and oil have been removed. Why not the sulphur, the fluorides and 
other poisonous substances now being injected into our air? 


Dr. A. Bleasdale, in his paper The Effect of Pollution on Living 
Material, stated that the ecological damage to all living substances 
by industrial pollution, particularly from the fluoride and sulphur 
compounds, was estimated to inflict a loss of over $6 million per year 
to the farmers in the County of Lancashire, England alone, through the 
injury to sensitive plants, trees, grasses and so on. That does not 
take into account the effect on animals and man himself. So what are 
Our priorities to be, affluence or concern for the health of 
environment on this earth? 


Our guestions are: 
(1) How much and what kind of proof is needed? 


(2) How far in miles does the toxic material carry by air from 
the gas plant areas? 


(3) What effect are these toxic compounds having in the 
wilderness areas where many new plants are being built? 


(4) What effect do these same toxic compounds have on 
agriculture production now and in the possible compounding 
effects in the future? 


(5) Will we wait until similiar results shown by DDT, mercury, 
et cetera take effect before any concern or extensive 
research is made? 


It seems to us that the established priorities are determined by 
the allocated budgets. Research by authorities seems to be directly 
associated with the budget available. We suggest that government 
funds be allocated more for research into pollution control and less 
for producing more of the kinds of problems now facing us. 


We in agriculture are not looking forward to more costly battles 
such as our fellow farmers and ranchers experienced in the Pincher 
Creek area several years ago. But we do believe we have every reason 
to follow the same recourse that waS pursued by them if we must 
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continually be subjected to the resulting problems of the sour gas and 
oil industry. Let's treat the cause and not be sidetracked by the 
effects. 


This is respectfully submitted by myself on behalf of the 
Bluffton Agricultural Association. I have other recent literature 
here. In one of the agriculture publications scientists expressed new 
theories on selenium deficiencies in livestock. 
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QUESTZONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


Can you tell me where the Bluffton Agricultural Association is 
located? 


HR. GOETZ: 

We're in the western half cf Ponoka County. Bluffton is a little 
community just outside of Rimbey, 60 miles from here. We're in the 
crossfire of several gas plants on the Saskatchewan River basin. The 
question we ask is, how far does this thing go? 

DR. TROST: 

Has the number of gas plants increased recently? 
MR. GOETZ: 

No, not in this immediate area, but double expansion is now being 
suggested. I think they are now starting to do this at the Wilson 
Creek plant which is immediately west of us about eight to ten niles. 


DR« TROST: 


Do you feel that you are getting more effect from the gases now 
than you did two years ago fcr example? 


MR. GOETZ: 

Many of the people feel we are. All you have to do is travel 
along the fence lines and see what is happening. People are all 
complaining about the increased need for repairs, wire just won't 
stand up at all. Even new wire is breaking down within a couple of 
years. 

DR. TROST? 


Did you make any submissions to our public hearings on the 
environmental effects of sulphur extraction gas plants? 


MR. GOETZ: 

No we didnt. 
DR. TROST? 

We did have hearings. We have prepared our recommendations on 
those hearings and the proceedings of them are available. You might 


be interested in thea. 


I'd like to add that we are cognizant of the sulphur selenium 
problem you mentioned and we have had a staff report on that problem. 
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LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
EASTERN SLOPES 


PROPOSAL 


Submitted by: The Rocky Mountain Bush School, 
Ps Os Boxe Volo< 
Rocky Mountain House, Alberta. 


Presented by: Robert B. Barrett. 


It is regrettable that this proposal could not be submitted 

before February 28th as the Environment Conservation Authority 
requested. This proposal is late because we, who are residents 

of the North Saskatchewan River Basin, were not informed that 

the area was under study by the Environment. Conservation Authority 
until May, 1973. It was not until this time that we were able to 


begin to prepare our submission. 
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The nature and the activities of the Rocky Mountain Bush School 
are described in Appendix A. We have also submitted a brief to the En- 
vironment Conservation Authority that outlines a policy for land use and 
resource development that we think should be applied to the North Sas- 
katchewan River Basin (See Appendix B). This is a proposal for the de- 
velopment, within the North Saskatchewan River Basin, of a permanent 
base camp for the Rocky Mountain Bush School. The terms of this proposed 
development are consistent both with the philosophy of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bush Schoot and with the course of resource development that we con- 
sider most appropriate for the North Saskatchewan River Valley. 


Proposed Development 


We ask that area be set aside in the North Saskatchewan River 
Basin for use as a permanent base camp for the Rocky Mountain Bush School. 
Our courses are designed to teach members of the public about the wil- 
derness environment, and we intend to leave the area of the base camp as 
much as possible in its wilderness state. We intend to modify the envir- 
onment only as much as is necessary to construct the facilities that we 
require in order to operate our programmes. Such facilities consist of: 


1. The enclosure of four acres for use as feedlots for our horses. 
Within the feedlot we wish to construct a set of corrals and a 
16 x 60 shelter for horses. The feedlot and corrals will be 
enclosed by rails harvested from the immediate area in a way 
that does not significantly damage the forest cover. The 
shelter will consist of lumber, rails and plyboards. 


2. A horse barn, constructed of logs and measuring 20 x 30. 
3. Saddle sheds and storage facilities in the feedlot area. 


4. Up to 10 log cabins, 20 x 30 in size, clustered in close prox- 
jmity to one another in the base camp area. 


5. A large log recreation hall, 40 x 60, in the area of the cabins. 


6. A gravel road to give access to the feedlot and cabin complex. 
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7. The creation of adequate pasture for up to 150 horses. We 
wish to establish the base camp in an area that provides a 
large area of natural pasture. The area will have to be large 
enough so that, if the natural grass cover is augmented 
through seeding with fescue and clover grasses, it will support 
150 head of horses without significantly paige tee hs the range 
for wildlife in the area. 


We do not wish to install indoor plumbing or electrical facil- 
ities in the area. 


Proposed Activities in Development Area 


The Rocky Mountain Bush School will operate courses for the 
general public in the base camp area throughout the year. These courses 
will be from two weeks to one month in duration and will vary in content 
and emphasis from general wilderness living experiences to workshops on 
traditional Native Culture to hunter-training courses to wilderness sur- 
vival courses. Initially, courses will have a maximum capacity of 
students, but this capacity will increase with time. 


Most programmes will involve the use of horses as a means of 
transportation deep into the wilderness; therefore, the Rocky Mountain 
Bush School's permanent facilities will be used literally as base camp. 
In order for the Rocky Mountain Bush School to operate successfully, it 
must be located in the centre of a large area that remains in its wil- 
derness state. 


It should be noted that the Rocky Mountain Bush School exists 
to serve an educative function. It does not operate as a.commercial 
recreation facility. In order that Rocky Mountain Bush School courses 
may be made available to as many people as possible, the cost of courses 
is only what is required to meet operating expenses. We are in the pro- 
cess of establishing a scholarship programme that will enable economi- 
cally disadvantaged people to benefit from our programmes. 
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Locale 


We realize that many conflicting demands are being placed upon 
the resources of the North Saskatchewan River Basin. In order to give 
the Government latitude in its decisions regarding land use, we have 
identified three areas in which the Rocky Mountain Bush School could be 
located (See attached map). 


Should the Government find it impossible to commit any of these 
areas to the use of the Rocky Mountain Bush School, we would be willing to 
establish our facilities in another part of the North Saskatchewan River 
Basin that is suitable for our purposes. 


1. Kootenay Plains. 


The ideal site for the permanent home of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bush School would be the part of the Kootenay Plains 
Natural Area designated on the attached map. 


The construction of the base camp facility at Kootenay 
Plains would require hardly any modification of the natural 
environment. There is a large amount of natural pasture land 
that could be augmented with fiskew and clover grasses so that 
the horses would not interfere with this relatively snow-free 
area's function as winter range for elk. Natural barriers of 
water and mountainous country would confine the horses to the 
pasture area. 


The Kootenay Plains area is centrally located with respect 
to the Whitegoat Wilderness, the Siffleur Wilderness and the 
headwaters area of the Whiterabbit Creek and the Ram River. 

All of these are accessible by horse and provide excellent 
facilities for teaching and learning about the wilderness en- 
vironment. 


In order to develop the Kootenay Plains as a facility for 
the Rocky Mountain Bush School, the construction of a road 
bridge across the North Saskatchewan River would be necessary. 


We realize that the Government is unwilling to commit any 
part of the Kootenay Plains area to uses which would prohibit 
its enjoyment by members of the public. We would like to 
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point out that the commitment to the Rocky Mountain Bush School 
of the area designated on the map would bring about the further 
development of the area as a recreational and educational 
facility for the use of the public. 


Moose Flats - Bedrock Area 


It would be possible to construct the Rocky Mountain Bush 
School facility in this area, but such a development would be 
more difficult and costly than at Kootenay Plains and would re- 
quire a much greater infringement upon the natural environment. 


In order to provide access to the area, approximately 12 
miles of existing road would have to be improved. 


Deep winter snows give the area only marginal utility as 
winter pasturefor horses and wildlife; therefore, the con- 
struction of the facility would require the clearing and cultiva- 
tion of about 400 acres of woodland to provide winter feed for 
horses. 


The area is not close to the prime recreational land of 
the mountains. Expeditions would require the trucking of horses 
and supplies over considerable distances to reach departure 
points. 


Dry Haven Area 


This area, our third choice, is also markedly inferior to 
Kootenay Plains as far as its suitability as site for the Rocky 
Mountain Bush School is concerned. 


It provides a large natural pasture, but deep snows render 
it useless throughout the winter; consequently, a large part of 
this pasture area would have to be cultivated, seeded and har- 
vested yearly to provide winter feed. 


The fact that the Dry Haven area is even further from the 
Mountainous Wilderness areas to the west makes the problem of 
access to these areas even more acute. 


In order to make the area accessible, several miles of 
roadway would have to be constructed. 
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APPENDIX A 


The Rocky Mountain Bush School is a non-profit society. Its 
purpose is to contribute to a better understanding, on the part of the 
general public, of the ecological balance of the natural environment. 
Through its various programmes it emphasizes the fact that man is a 
creature of nature and demonstrates ways in which man can live in har- 
mony with nature. Be helping to re-acquaint man with the wilderness we 
hope to contribute toward the mental and physical health of Canadians 
and to help resolve the ecological crisis which faces our society. 


Research 


The Rocky Mountain Bush School is involved in several differ- 
ent kinds of activities. In order to increase our store of knowledge 
we conduct research into different aspects of the natural environment. 
We emphasize the study of the flora and fauna of the Canadian Rockies, 
the way in which man can live in this environment without unduly dis- 
turbing the natural rhythms of the forest and the effects of weather and 
climatic conditions on the wilderness biome. We find that native 
people who have lived all their lives in the bush make an important con- 
tribution toward our research. Our research is applied in that we 
attempt to collect information that is of survival value to people liv- 
ing in the woods and try to develop effective ways of passing this in- 
formation on to people. 


Wilderness Living 


The Rocky Mountain Bush School is best known for those pro- 
grammes through which it provides wilderness living experiences for the 
public. No standard programme is offered; rather, we prefer to work 
with individual groups to evolve programmes that cater to the particu- 
lar needs and interests of specific groups. Our outdoor living pro- 
grammes are education as well as recreational. They are designed not 
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only to sensitize people to the wonders of the natural environment but 
also to teach them the skills involved in living in the bush to give 
them an opportunity to apply these skills. 


Our wilderness - living programmes are conducted in the Clear- 
water Forest in the Alberta Rockies. Participants camp in tipis and 
tents and engage in a wide range of activities. The Rocky Mountain Bush 
School maintains a large string of horses and, since the horse is our 
principal means of transportation through the woods, horsemanship is an 
important part of our programmes. 


Students learn to find their way through the bush, and to rec- 
ognize, harvest, process and utilize plants and animals that can serve 
as the material basis of life in the wilderness. Living in harmony with 
the natural environment requires more than just téchnical knowledge. 
Attitudes and approaches to the forest and to other human beings are 
also important; therefore, we try to instill in participants a sense of 
the Native cultures that evolved in the forests and that are oriented 
toward group living in harmony with nature. 


Our wilderness - living programmes vary considerably in focus. 
We offer bush survival courses that entail a rigorous experience for the 
hardy and the adventuresome. Other programmes have a cultural focus. 
Still others are designed as therapy for groups that are somehow mal- 
adjusted with respect to society (e.g. delinquents and psychiatric 
patients). Programmes can be designed for people of all ages and are 
offered throughout, the year. 


Staff 


Russell Mackinaw is the President of the Rocky Mountain Bush 
School. Russell is a Cree Native who has been living in the wilderness 
for the past twelve years. He has eight years experience as a profes- 
sional guide and outfitter. He has lectured on his experiences in the 
wilderness and on Native Culture in universities throughout Canada and 
the U.S.A. 
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Mr. Mackinaw is supported by a staff which combines the talents 
of trappers, guides, horsemen, psychologists, teachers (from the primary 
school level to university level), lifeguards, first-aid instructors, 
artists and craftsmen. The staff includes both White and Native people, 
thus enabling the Rocky Mountain Bush School to reflect the perspectives 
of two cultures and to provide a cross-cultural experience for students 
and staff alike. 


If you are interested in the Rocky Mountain Bush School and 
would like further information about it, please do not hesitate to write: 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BUSH SCHOOL 
PAD. BOX TID, 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 

Alberta. TOM ITO 
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APPENDIX B 


Introduction 


In this brief, we attempt to define and explore some of the 
issues that we think the Government of Alberta should consider in at- 
tempting to develop a land use policy with respect to the East Slopes of 
the Rockies. Most of the examples and arguments presented in this 
brief refer to the North Saskatchewan River Basin because this is the 
area in which we live and work and the area with which we are most fami- 
liar and most concerned; however, the philosophy of land use presented 
here is relevant to the East Slopes of the Rockies in general and to 
other areas of the province that still exist in their natural state. 


Resources of the North Saskatchewan River Basin 
1. Big Game Resource (Ungulates) 


Much of the North Saskatchewan River Basin and the area im- 
mediately surrounding it is key range for big game, "where the animals 
absolutely require the range if existing herds are to survive". This 
implies that any development in the North Saskatchewan River Valley in 
the area beginning about thirty miles west of Rocky Mountain House and 
extending westward to the Banff National Park boundary that damages the 
environment currently supporting big game will contribute to the dis- 
appearance of elk, deer, moose, bighorn sheep and mountain goat from 
the area. 


2. Recreation Resources 


Abundant game, good fishing, beautiful scenery and land suit- 
able for hiking and camping give the area beginning about forty miles 
west of Rocky Mountain House and extending westward to the Banff Park 
boundary a good potential for intensive recreational use. 
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3. Vegetation Resources 


The area extending about forty miles from Rocky Mountain House 
has a high capability to produce marketable timber and a moderate cap- 
ability to provide pasture for livestock. Westward beyond this area, 
there is only moderate forest capability and no significant grazing 
capability. 


4. Watershed Resources 


In an area rich in watershed resources, the North Saskatche- 
wan River Basin has a moderate watershed condition and a moderate sport 
fishing capability. 


5. Subsurface Resources 


The North Saskatchewan Basin shows a high to moderate poten- 
tial for oi] and gas up to thirty miles westward from Rocky Mountain 
House. Apart from that the only part of the Basin in which significant 
amounts of marketable minerals have been discovered is the Nordegg-Big- 
horn area, which has a high potential for coal. 


6. Education Resources 


This is a resource area that has not been recognized as such 
by the Environment Conservation Authority in its studies. The North 
Saskatchewan River Valley contains a higher concentration of archaeologi- 
cal sites than has been found in any other area of the East Slopes. Ex- 
amination of these sites might contribute substantially to our under- 
standing of the history of this area and of the history of mankind. 


Members of the public can be given an opportunity to live in 
harmony with wilderness environment. The acquisition and practice of 


1. "The Resources of the Foothills: A Choice of Land Use Alternatives”. 
Queen's Printer, 1973. pp. 16, 17. 


2. Ibid., pp. 16, 18. 
3. Ibid., pp. 19-21. 
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skills involved in living as part of nature and in using natural ma- 
terialsas a means of survival have educational and therapeutic value as 
well as recreational value. Such experiences may bring people to re- 
assess their relationships to the natural world and to one another. 


Guidelines for Decisions about Land Use 


The Environment Conservation Authority has pointed out, through 
its information bulletins, that conflicting demands are placed upon the 
resources of the foothills. We would like to propose several guidelines 
that we think should be employed in the process of deciding which of 
these conflicting demands will be fulfilled as well as the extent to 
which they will be fulfilled. 


1. The land should be used in a way that will maximize the bene- 
fit to people. 


It should be recognized that industrial, hydroelectric and 
tourist development often benefits the general public to a 
marginal extent but has disastrous effects upon the local 
population in the areas where such developments occur. 


2. The exploitation of resources in which an area is relatively 
poor should not be allowed to interfere with the exploitation 
of resources in which an area is, perhaps uniquely, rich. 


3. The right of the wilderness to exist should be recognized. 
We tend to be exclusively concerned with the benefit of our 
actions to mankind. The East Slopes provide a livelihood for 
countless millions of plants and animals - living beings that 
cannot plead their case. The welfare of the natural environ- 
ment should be a prime factor in any decisions regarding the 
use of the East Slopes. 


4... (ibida. pps soeeUs ees 
5. Ibid., pp. 20, 23. 


6. "The Resources of the Foothills: A Choice of Land Use Alternatives" 
Queen's Printer, 1973, pp. 17, 18. 
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An Example of Unwise Development: The Bighorn Dam 


We feel that, on the basis of the guidelines presented above, 
the recently completed Bighorn Dam is an excellent example of the misuse 
to which land in the East Slopes may be put. 


Let us first examine the benefits that have occurred from the 
construction of the dam. While the dam was under construction, there 
was a short-term economic benefit to residents of the North Saskatchewan 
River Basin. However, since the completion of the dam last year, there 
have been no more jobs there and little additional trade has come to 
merchants in Nordegg and Rocky Mountain House because of the dam. The 
long-term benefit that the dam will provide is, of course, hydro-electric 
power. This benefit will be dispersed widely to the general public. 


The dam has contributed comparatively little to the welfare 
of the people of the North Saskatchewan River Basin and its construction 
was a major disaster to people who live in the immediate area of the 
dam. The construction of the dam brought with it the total destruction 
of approximately 27 square miles of wilderness behind the dam. Most of 
this land is already under water and the rest will soon be flooded by 
Abraham Lake, which the dam has created. Before the construction of 
the dam, many of the Stoney Indians from the nearby Bighorn Reserve 
gained their livelihood from traplines in the area that was subsequently 
brushed out and flooded. That land and that living are gone forever. 
The Stoneys on the Bighorn Reserve now find themselves living on low 
ground several miles downstream from the dam. Should it ever break, 
they are as good as dead. In view of the economic hardships and the 
considerable danger that the construction of the Bighorn Dam has imposed 
upon the Stoney people, the fact that they were not even consulted be- 
fore construction was begun in unforgivable. 
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The Bighorn Dam is an example of the development of one re- 
source at the expense of other resources in which the area is even richer. 
The dam exploits the area's watershed resources, which, though substan- 
tial, are not as great as watershed resources in other parts of the East 
Slopes. Part of the price for this development has been virtual elimina- 
tion of about 27 square miles of the key range that is required to save 
our precious big game resources from extinction. We have also lost 27 
square miles of land that had excellent potential for recreational use. 


Abraham Lake offers possibilities for recreational use, but 
such a development would create a concentration of people and recrea- 
tional resources around the lakeshore that would eliminate even more of 
the key range that game animals require for survival. 


In summary, the Bighorn Dam development created a marginal 
benefit for a large number of people by imposing hardship and danger up- 
on a few without their consent, exploited one resource by destroying 
more precious resources that were unique to the area, and manifested a 
flagrant disregard for the welfare of the natural environment by de- 
stroyingand submerging 27 square miles of wilderness. The experience 
will not have been a total waste if it teaches us some lessons regard- 
ing land use. 


Land Use Priorities in the North Saskatchewan River Basin 


The application of the guidelines for decisions regarding land 
use presented above to the North Saskatchewan River Basin gives a clear 
indication of the way in which optimum use might be made of the re- 
sources of this area. The prime resources of the area, its big game, 
recreational, watershed and educational resources, should be developed 
and conserved. 


Secondary resources, the vegetative and mineral resources, 
should be developed in a way such that they do not detract from or de- 
stroy the primary resources. 
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To be more specific. timber should only be harvested from the 
area to the extent that it does not unduly interfere with the big game 
population, detract from the scenic beauty of the area or do permanent 
damage to the forests and the watershed resources that are so closely 
related to them. 


Any development of coal resources in the Nordegg-Bighorn area 
should be subject to the same conditions. In any case, strip mining of 
coal deposits in the area should not be allowed. This kind of operation 
would produce a short-term economic pay-off as did the Bighorn Dam de- 
velopment. The price of this economic benefit would be the permanent 
desecration of the natural beauty of the wilderness, a permanent reduc- 
tion in the size of the key range needed to sustain existing big game 
populations with a corresponding reduction in the number of game animals 
in the area, and the permanent destruction of the delicate ecological 
balance upon which our forest and watershed reosurces depend. That 
price is too high to make such a venture worthwhile. 


Alternative Strategies for the Use of Big Game, Recreational, Watershed 


and Education Resources 


Ie The area could be used for the development of a wide variety 
of recreational facilities, ranging from campsites to cottage develop- 
ments around places such as Abraham Lake to golf courses, ski hills and 
luxury hotels. This is the development pattern that has been followed 
in most areas of the continent that have demonstrated good potential for 
recreation and it is almost certainly the pattern that will be followed 
if the Government does not maintain controls over the area. 


We do not believe that this alternative would allow optimal 
use of the resources of the North Saskatchewan River Basin. Unrestricted 
development of recreational facilities would certainly provide recrea- 
tional experiences for large numbers of people, but the encroachment 
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upon the wilderness environment that such development would bring would 
detract from the quality of recreational experiences to an ever-increasing 
extent. 


Extensive modifications of the key range that is necessary to 
support existing big game herds would reduce the number of big game ani- 
mals in the area so extensively as to effectively destroy that resource 
for all time. 


The area's watershed resources would be severely threatened in 
that extensive modification of the physical environment might upset the 
ecological balance upon which these resources are dependent and a large 
increase in the human population of the area would threaten the waters 
of the North Saskatchewan River and its tributaries with pollution. 


Unrestricted development would limit the educational potential 
of the area by effectively eliminating the large areas of the North 
Saskatchewan River Basin that are easily accessible to the public and 
that still exist in the wilderness state. Were this pattern of develop- 
ment to be followed, all of us would be denied forever the experience of 
living, even for a short time, in an area that is relatively unchanged 
by the hand of man. 


7 A second alternative would be to develop the recreational re- 
sources of the areain a controlled waythat limits the number and loca- 
tion of large developments that involve the destruction or severe 
modification of the natural environment. As a strategy for development, 
this appears very attractive. The existence of a limited number of such 
large recreational developments would not be a direct cause of the 
wholesale destruction of the natural environment and the loss of wilder- 
ness resources. The fact that several such developments for the North 
Saskatchewan River Basin are in the advanced stages of planning and have 
already consumed a considerable amount of investment capital leads one 
to assume that considerable pressure is being placed upon the Government 
to adopt a land use policy that will permit the completion of these projects. 
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In spite of the apparent attractiveness of this strategy, we 
do not believe that it would be wise to permit the development of recrea- 
tional facilities that interfere substantially with the natural environ- 
ment of the North Saskatchewan River Basin. A radical modification of 
almost any part of the land in the North Saskatchewan River Valley fur- 
ther than about thirty miles west of Rocky Mountain House will reduce 
for all time the number of big game animals that the region can sustain. 
It is up to the people of Alberta to decide whether a golf course or a 
luxury hotel must be built in an area where their construction will reduce 
the big game population, or whether they should be built further to the 
east where the view from the greens and the windows may not be so spec- 
tacular, nor the profits to the developer quite so large, but where the 
existence of these facilities will not necessitate the destruction of 
some of our most precious resources. 


The principal argument against the adoption of this particular 
strategy for resource development lies in the implications of the imple- 
mentation of such a strategy for the long-term future of the area. 


Many residents of the area feel that the construction of the 
Bighorn Dam and the improvement of the David Thompson Highway have, for 
better or for worse, “opened up" the North Saskatchewan River Basin for 
development. We have all seen the pattern of road construction, resource 
development, settlement and, finally, urbanization inevitably repeated 
in almost every area of this continent that was originally a wilderness 


rich in resources. 


The establishment, in the North Saskatchewan River Basin, of 
even a few recreational developments that radically alter the landscape 
and involve the extensive use of modern technology will begin a process 
that will probably culminate in the destruction of the wilderness in 
this area. The construction of each development of this kind will create 
a permanent community on or near the site of the development. The size 
of each of these communities will depend upon the size of the operation 
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in question. In any case, the communities will contain several times the 
number of people employed by the recreational facilities, since employees 
will live with their families. These communities will undoubtedly increase 
in size as the facilities expand within the limits allowed them. These 
communities will not be able to exist in isolation, but will require shops, 
hydro-electric power, fuel and transportation resources to sustain them. 


Perhaps about twenty years from now increases in population and 
increased demands for resources, recreational resources in particular, 
will cause the people of Alberta to take another look at the potential 
uses to which the East Slopes may be put. If, at this time, we permit the 
construction of even a few large modernistic recreational developments in 
the area to the west of the Sunchild-O'Chiese Reserve, we will not find, 
in twenty years, the relatively unspoiled wilderness that we see today. 
Instead we will find at the very least, a four-lane superhighway serviced 
by a large number of gas stations, restaurants and motels, a permanent 
population numbering in the thousands, crowded campgrounds, several rec- 
reational developments that cannot cope with the demand for their services, 
tainted water in the rivers and streams, and a much smaller population of 
game animals than is currently supported by the area. The demand having 
increased and the precedent having been set, there will be intense political 
and economic pressure placed upon the government to allow the construction 
of more resort complexes that lend themselves to intensive use and that 
produce high profits. 


The only real difference between a land use policy that allows 
the unrestricted development of recreational facilities and one that permits 
the construction of a limited number of modern resort complexes is that the 
former policy will accomplish its end more rapidly than the latter. The 
implementation of either policy will result in the eventual destruction of 
the big game, recreational, watershed, and educational resources of the 
North Saskatchewan River Basin. 
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ce A third alternative would be to turn the entire area of the 
North Saskatchewan River Basin extending from about thirty miles west 
of Rocky Mountain House westward to the boundary of Banff National Park 
into a park area. This would certainly be a way to guarantee the con- 
servation of the wilderness. 


Many of our national and provincial parks are a kind of museum. 
In the parks we have a chance to view natural "relics", the last vest- 
iges of the type of environment that we have completely transformed or 
destroyed elsewhere. The parks also resemble museums in that while we 
may look at the exhibits from the "aisles", we may not "touch" them. In 
order that the environment of the parks may be spared devastation by man, 
visitors are denied the opportunity to have the rich experience of living 
with the land--of learning how the wilderness environment can provide 
the necessities of human life. 


If the wilderness of the North Saskatchewan River Basin were 
turned into parkland, it would be a manifestation of pessimism, an ad- 
mission that man cannot become truly involved with the wilderness envi- 
ronment without destroying it. If a "Look, but don't touch," policy is 
implemented with respect to the forests of the North Saskatchewan River 
Basin, much of the recreational and educational potential of the region 


will not be realized. 


4, It is possible to develop a recreational land use policy that 
will safeguard the quality of the wilderness land and conserve its re- 
sources without imposing restrictions on land use as stringent as those 
imposed in the parks. 


Under such a scheme, additional developments of permanent facil- 
ities that cause a major disruption to the natural physical environment 
should be limited to those that are essential to ensure safe and comfort- 
able travel by automobile through the area extending west from a point 
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about thirty miles west of Rocky Mountain House. The development of camp- 
grounds and hostels in popular areas that are accessible by automobile, 
by bicycle, on horseback or on foot should also be encouraged. 


Hunting and fishing have provided important recreational and 
feed resources in this area. There is no reason why these resources 
should not continue to be exploited within limits defined by the Govern- 
ment's wildlife management policy. Of course, the hunting rights of 
Native people should continue to be respected in the area. 


Provision should also be made for the optimum exploitation of 
the educational resources of the North Saskatchewan River Basin. Arch- 
aeological sites should be protected and properly examined. 


Although most people are aware of the recreational value of 
the wilderness environment, the educational value of the experience of 
living with nature has been largely ignored. The history of this conti- 
nent since the arrival of Europeans has seen a continuous effort on the 
part of settlers to "conquer nature" and to “push back the frontiers". 
It can be argued that this attitude, manifested in our persistent effort 
to modify the natural environment to suit man, has been partially re- 
sponsible for the environmental crisis that faces our civilization today. 
We have never understood the natural world or our relationship to that 
world. 


In a very real sense, the East Slopes are Alberta's last fron- 
tier. We need no "tame" it and twist it to suit ourselves as did our 
ancestors. We have a last chance to try the experiment of living in the 
wilderness wnvironment in harmony with that environment. Through this 
experience we will certainly enjoy the recreational aspects of the wil- 
derness. We may also learn things about our relationships to the natural 
world and to one another that might help us to solve the problems which 
threaten our civilization. 
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We believe that maximum use can be made of the big game, re- 
creational, watershed and educational resources in the western region of 
the North Saskatchewan River Basin by allowing more liberal use of the 
area than is permitted in the parks, and that these resources can be 
conserved by carefully monitoring and controlling the manner and the ex- 
tent to which they are exploited. 


Optimizing Benefits to the Public 


It is clear that, of the alternative strategies for the de- 
velopment of the prime resources of the North Saskatchewan River Basin 
presented above, implementation of either the third of fourth alterna- 
tive would ensure the conservation of these resources, while implementa- 
tion of either of the first two alternatives would exhaust these 
resources; however, the probable effects upon people of the use of these 
different development strategies should be explored. 


A decision to opt for one of the first two alternative develop- 
ment strategies is a choice for intensive use of the area as opposed to 
extensive use. In the short run, it is a choice of quantity over qual- 
ity. Large resort developments can provide recreational benefits for 
more people than can developments that do not infringe upon the natural 
environment. 


In the long run, however, the advantage of being able to cater 
to a larger percentage of the public is nullified by the fact that such 
a course of development will exhaust the prime resources of the area 
either quickly or gradually. The rate at which the unprotected wilder- 
ness regions of North America are being developed is such that, in about 
twenty years, it will be very easy to find a hotel room that affords a 
view of a mountain, a ski slope, a golf course, a gas station or another 
hotel. At that time it will be much more difficult to find an easily 
accessible area where one can see elk feeding outside one's tent or 
climb a mountain and not find a coin-operated telescope at the summit. 
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The demand on the part of the public for recreational experiences of a 
quality that can only be provided through the conservation of wilderness 
regions is increasing steadily, while the supply of tand that can pro- 
vide such experiences will continue to decrease. The North Saskatchewan 
River Basin should be developed in a way that will enable it always to 
provide the public with the experience of wilderness life. 


The people who currently live in the North Saskatchewan River 
Basin will be the ones most immediately affected by whatever decisions 
are made regarding land use in the area. The development of resort 
facilities to a greater or lesser extent would certainly bring short- 
term economic benefits to the Rocky Mountain House area; however, these 
benefits would probably be relatively short-lived. Large resort de- 
velopments would probably by-pass Rocky Mountain House as a supply point 
in favour of the larger cities of Red Deer and Calgary. The eventual 
urbanization of the area to the west of Rocky Mountain House that would 
result from the implementation of such a development strategy would strip 
Rocky Mountain House of both the rich wilderness resources of the area 
and of its economic position as the eastern gateway to the area and the 
region's main supply point. If, on the other hand, either of the con- 
servationist development strategies were implemented, Rocky Mountain 
House would retain its position as a main supply point and as the gate- 
way to the wilderness region to the west. Implementation of the fourth 
alternative would probably be of most benefit to the residents of the 
area. In that case, the North Saskatchewan River Basin could offer rec- 
reational and educational opportunities such as big game hunting. sport 
fishing, wilderness survival experiences and courses in traditional 
Native culture that are not available in the parks. The area would not 
merely be competing with the parks for the tourist dollar, but would, in 
addition, be able to offer unique services to an ever-expanding conti- 
nental market. The nature of the services would be such that small- 
scale wilderness camps and guiding and outfitting operations would flour- 
ish in the area, with Rocky Mountain House as their main source of 
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supplies. This type of development would also provide an excellent op- 
portunity for the Native residents of the region to market the wilderness 
living skills that they have acquired through their traditional life- 
style and to alleviate their chronic unemployment problem. 


In conclusion, the implementation of this fourth strategy for 
development of the prime resources of the North Saskatchewan River Basin 
would enable the residents of the area to continue to enjoy the region's 
natural wonders and to participate in and benefit economically from the 
simultaneous development and conservation of the area. 


References: 


1. The Resources of the Foothills: A Choice of Land Use Alternatives. 
Queen's Printer, 1973. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 
How big an area are you thinking of for this bush school? 
MR. BARRETT? 


The area of the base camp itself probably could be confined to 
about one square mile. However, there would have to be a substantial 
surrounding area where one could graze a horse herd. We would require 
an area where there is natural feed for horses, preferably an area 
where there would be winter feed for horses and where the natural 
pasture could be supplemented by the broadcast seeding of fescue and 
clover grasses. The grazing of the horses would not interfere with 
the game populations currently in the area. 


We don't want to bring in hydro or indoor plumbing or anything 
like that. We want to leave it as it is. 


MR. KINISKY: 
What total area are we looking at? 
MR. BARRETT: 


We would probably need at least 1,000 acres for grazing. It 
would, of course, depend on the quality of the land. That would be a 
grazing lease of some sort I imagine. 


MRs KINISKY: 
You're talking about grazing both horses and cattle? 
MR. BARRETT: 


No, just the horses required for the Rocky Mountain Bush School's 
teaching purposes. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What sort of public access would be allowed to this particular 
piece of land? 


MR. BARRETT: 


As I said, we're trying to operate as a non-profit society. We 
would probably have a limited capacity. We can now take only 24 
people at a time, but eventually this could increase to perhaps 200 
people. We are now working with the federal government and will be 
starting to work with several large corporations to set up a 
scholarship fund that would enable disadvantaged people to take 
courses at the Rocky Mountain Bush School. 


MR. KINISKY: 
What does it cost to participate in your program now? 


MR. BARRETT: 


We estimate that we can maintain people in the field for about 
$10 a day. That includes their food, camping equipment, maintenance 
and teaching facilities. 
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MR. KINISKY: 
What sort of buildings are we talking about? 
MR. BARRETT: 


We're talking in terms of log cabins that have no electricity or 
indoor plumbing. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Presumably something would have to be paid to the people of 
Alberta for the use of this land for such a specified purpose. What 
would be the source of that money? 


MR. BARRETT: 


If that were the case, the people who would attend the Rocky 
Mountain Bush School would have to cover that cost through their 
tuition. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I understand your organization is opposed to commercial 
development in the upper North Saskatchewan and Kootenay Plains areas. 
Is that correct? 


MR. BARRETT: 


Yes, but I'd like to amplify that point. I'm talking in terms of 
large resort developments. I'm not talking in terms of outfitters and 
whatnot which operate in the area, nor am I talking about the 
facilities necessary to ensure safe travelling. 


MR. DOWLING: 


I notioe that for the development of a permanent school, your 
first choice of site, out of three possible, is the Kootenay Plains. 
Why do you feel that the Rocky Mountain Bush School is more worthy of 
that location than a large commercial development? 


MR. BARRETT: 


First, I think it serves an educational as well as a recreational 
function. Second, I think it allows more access to the public, not 
only to the paying public but to people who could not otherwise afford 
to have such an experience. 


MR. DOWLING: 


By grazing horses would not an operation such as yours change the 
unigue quality of the upper Kootenay Plains? 


MR. BARRETT: 


I dontt think that grazing horses on an area where the grassland 
is supplemented by the broadcast seeding of several grasses would 
interfere with its presently critical function as winter range for 
elk. I also don't think that the construction of corrals in one small 
area and the construction of a few log cabins concentrated in the area 
would damage the environment, since those would be the only 
infringements on the environment. The rest would be left in its 
natural state. 
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DR. TROST: 


You suggest that you want to be a non-profit society. Will you 
be a private company with educational objectives? 


MR. BARRETT: 


It would not be a private company. It would be a non-profit 
society, registered under The Societies Act, that would exist for 
educational purposes. 


DR. TROST: 


Would your statement of intention include the maxinun 
registration of students you would handle and the kind of students in 
terms of age and sex? 


MR. BARRETT: 
Yes, that's right. 


Currently we are operating a mobile camp because we don't have 
any permanent facilities. Because we are operating this way we find 
we aren't able to take anyone under the age of 12 simply because 
children under that age find it difficult to fend for themselves in a 
camping situation. We would be able to take younger children if we 
had better facilities in the base camp. We take people of both sexes, 
12 years of age and over. There is no age limit. 


DR. TROST: 


What would be the limit to the number you can handle ata 
particular time? 


MR. BARRETT: 


Our current limit is 24 people, because the operation is just 
getting started. Eventually, when we are operating several different 
programs Simultaneously, we could probably take up to 200 people ata 
time. 


DR. TROST: 
How many staff? 


MR. BARRETT: 


We like to maintain a working staff-student ratio of about 1 to 
4. 


DR. TROST: 


: This sounds like a very interesting proposal. Is there much 
interest among potential clients in your operation? 


MR. BARRETT; 


Yes. Right now we're involved in operating a specialized program 
for the summer. It will be a cultural workshop for Native youth. We 
have almost full registration for that. We've managed to get various 
government agencies to set up scholarship programs to enable these 
young people to attend. 
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DR. TROST: 


Have you talked to school systems about your program? 


MR. BARRETT: 


We haven't yet approached the school System, but we intend to. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Charles Tebby 
Edmonton, Alberta 


MR. TEBBY: 


I am normally not a resident of this area, though I have been in 
it for a number of years. At present, I'm a university graduate 
student taking my Master of Science degree in Zoology. My primary 
interest is fisheries biology. 


First, I would point out that the primary value of the eastern 
slopes is the watershed it provides for the cities and farms to the 
east.! No use of the area should be tolerated if it is in any way 
detrimental to urban water supply, either in quality or quaatity. 
Many of the schemes proposed, if approved and undertaken, would 
probably adversely affect the water quality of Edmonton, Calgary, Red 
Deer and even Rocky Mountain House. Extensive tourist or commercial 
development is particularly undesirable and it will eventually affect 
downstream water quality. Even such a simple thing as an ad infinitun 
increase in the number of outhouses is probably not desirable. 


I hunt quite extensively. It would be better to have much more 
open land than there is now for hunting in the eastern slopes. This 
is not desirable in terms of watershed management. Even now you are 
closing the forest and reducing the number of game animals the area 
can handle, but it's serving the purpose of maintaining a steady water 
Supply to Edmonton. 


AS a university student, I'm very familiar with many of the 
groups and members of many of the groups that made submissions, 
iacluding the Youth Hostels Association. Many people have a 
misunderstanding of youth hostels. They are probably among the most 
desirable things that could be developed along the eastern slopes. 
They give direct access mostly by walking or bicycling, and a few, 
admittedly, by car or motorcycle. The thing I find objectionable 
about the youth hostels is not their ideas but the fact that in 
practice they don't have adequate supervision or money. If this group 
is to be allowed to develop any of the sites they desire, the one or 
two acre sites with a house, then I do feel that somewhere along the 
line they should be required to provide adequate supervision or 
policing of the site, or be prepared to pay the province for it. If 
you check with the wardens in the federal parks you will find that 
they have no end of trouble with youth hostel sites. In theory, the 
Youth Hostels Association is a very fine organization and should be 
encouraged. But somewhere along the line they have to become nore 
organized and there must be more direct control of their sites. The 
one at Nordegg is scarcely a highly desirable site now. 


I*m suspicious of the request for 200 acres on the Kootenay 
Plains by the Youth Hostels Association. I would point out that many 
individuals in this organization are not Canadian citizens. At 
present there is on the Kootenay Plains a large encampment of American 
citizens living a semi-hippie type existence. As a Canadian citizen I 
find this highly objectionable. I'm a third generation Albertan. a 
take a very dim view of American citizens coming here and doing on 
Crown land what they can't do in the United States. I would be 
particularly interested to know if the previous gentleman and the 
group he represented are bringing up American citizens, as I believe 
they are. 


At the present time, as many of you are aware, the national parks 
are commercially developed beyond your reach. If you go camping in 
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the national parks at the resent time, you will find it very 
difficult to get a campsite. 


Nonetheless I feel that before youth hostels are allowed to 
develop along the eastern slepes they should be required to provide 
concrete plans as to the maintainance and policing of their sites. I 
have not been particularly happy with the ones I've seen in the past. 
I don't like the practice, but I like the theory. 


Dealing with the coal companies, I would point out that past 
practices in Alberta suggest that they say much but deliver little. 
To expect the coal companies to change their ways is roughly 
tantamount to asking an oft-convicted rapist to be in charge of a home 
fornia tite Vgirlis. I trust them just: about that far and I trust the 
federal jail system just about as far. 


I fail to see at what point a foreign-controlled company 
importing alien workers to mine coal and to export it to another 
country benefits me. I give you Grande Cache as an example. 


Coal production in Alberta should be based on a priority system 
based on whether the coal is needed for Alberta, Canada or for export. 
Coal for export should have a very low priority. I'm not too 
concerned about the economic status of Japan. They seem to be doing 
quite well. 


I feel that many of the commercial tourist developments along the 
highway are probably not undesirable. If they have the proper sewage 
treatment, they will do very little to the water downstream. I do 
feel, however, that many of them want excess amounts of land. I hunt 
the area and I take a very dim view of everybody wanting 1,000 acres 
Of sits 


In brief, I would point out that I feel that most development in 
the eastern slopes should be done very cautiously, very slowly and 
with a very clear and primary concern for the water supplies of 
Edmonton, Calgary, Red Deer and Rocky Mountain House. I am thinking 
Mainly of Edmonton and Calgary. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


You have suggested that perhaps we Should put priorities on non- 
renewable resources and when a product is solely for export it be 
given a very low priority. When we look at the situation as it exists 
in the province today, do you think we could actually implement that 
program immediately and make it work effectively? 


MR. TEBBY: 


I don't know if you can implement anything immediately and make 
it work effectively, I tend to be suspicious of sudden schemes. I do 
think that future mining development should be at least considered in 
this sense: if the development is mining coal for export and it has 
to import coal workers to do so, and if it's a foreign-owned company, 
then at this point we are giving away both the jobs and the material 
that may be needed in 100 or 200 years. 


Coal is only in a sense a non-renewable resource. It is just a 
hydrocarbon. Germany, aS you are probably well aware, did show a 
certain ability to synthesize oil products from, among other things, 
pine trees. But I don't feel that we can export it now and really be 
prepared to answer to our grandchildren as to why we did it if we need 
the coal in 100 years. I, for one, would not like to be the one who 
had to give the answers. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What then do we do with exploration? Would you suggest that 
before we allow exploration or any development, one of the first 
conditions be that there is a determination of the market? 


MR. TEBBY: 


AS you are probably well aware, exploration is a nice tax 
deduction. You can manage to put your costs against your profits and 
come out ahead of the game. Exploration itself does not have to 
damage anything, but by allowing it you are morally, if not legally, 
binding yourself td allow the production of the coal. If you agree 
that the company has a right to explore, and if you grant it a permit, 
then I think you are morally obligated to give it the right to 
produce. 


The federal government, of course, has some power but there is 
always the possibility that you are going to be exporting coal on 
long-term contracts. This is not desirable. Some years ago the 
federal government did not allow the export of electrical power to the 
United States. It is most difficult for me to believe that you can 
export something like coal to the United States and then after they 
have built up a dependence on it tell them you are going to stop 
exporting it. I don't want to get into any fights and I might point 
out to you that there are ten Americans for every Canadian, and by 
God, that makes a hell of an argument. 


MR. BARRETT: [From the floor] 


I'd just like to answer a question Mr. Tebby raised about the 
clientele of the Rocky Mountain Bush School. 


In terms of the staff, I'm a fourth generation Canadian and all 
the other staff members are Native people, so I have no idea how many 
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generations they've been in this country. Our clientele now and for 
the next two months consists entirely of Native people. In future we 
plan to offer all our programs to Canadians and arrange it in such a 
way that disadvantaged Canadians can attend as much as possible. The 
only circumstances under which we will be taking American clients will 
be if their involvement in the bush school subsidizes the 
participation of disadvantaged Canadians. 
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Brief submitted by: Mrs. Myrtle Raivio 
Box 182 
Rocky Mountain House, Alberta 


MRS. RAIVIO: 


I would like to see the eastern slopes of our Rockies left as 
they are, because if all the developments applied for are allowed, we 
will have no water. 


Development means pollution. There is no way that can be avoided 
and we are already getting short of clean water. Most of the frivers 
in Alberta are polluted. The North Saskatchewan is comparatively 
clean now, but it will not be once the development is in. 


My father came to Rocky Mountain House from Red Deer in 1900, 
with six families with six teams of wagons and democrats. Just about 
where Beaver Flats is today, night overtook them, but there was not 
enough dry ground to be found to stop for the night so they had to 
keep going in water up past the chests of the horses. Now this is dry 
farming land. I ask you to think about this. Our land is drying up 
and we must make every effort to protect our water, as water is life. 


When I was a child, about eight or nine, every spring we would 
hear the Baptiste River going out, it would rumble and bang like 
thunder. I used to run as fast as I could to see the big ice jan 
leave. It was fun to watch all the mountains of ice and water rushing 
down the river. Now there is no water to move the ice. It just lies 
there and melts away because we are short of water. So I don't think 
there should be too much hurry to develop our west country. 


I would like to suggest that we leave our west country as it is 
for at least another ten years and do more research on these projects 
and then see what will really happen to our wonderful country. That 
is a very short time in the life of our country. Right now, to turn 
it loose to all these proposals I think is like jumping from the 
frying pan into the fire. Once you let these people in there is no 
stopping or turning back. 


Let's see what takes place in this fastxmoving world. In the 
next ten years you might be glad you decided to stop, look and listen 
and save this land of ours for your childrens*® children. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


What are your reactions to the David Thompson Highway and the 
Bighorn Dam? 


MRS. RAIVIO: 
I didn't like them but they went in anyway. 
DR. TROST: 


How do you feel now it is there and is filling up and the highway 
is being built up? 


MRS. RAIVIO: 


It looks nice now, but it made me sick when I first went up there 
and saw them doing it, because it will never be like it was. 


DR. TROST: 


Do you think there has been some benefit to it to balance some of 
the disadvantages? 


HRS. RAIVIO: 

No, I don't really. 
DR. TROST: 

You preferred it the other way? 
MRS. RAIVIO: 

I preferred it the other way. 
MR. DOWLING: 


What changes have you witnessed over the years you have lived in 
this particular area in big game herds and predator population? 


MRS. RAIVIO: 


As far as the game goes, right now compared to what it was when I 
first started outfitting and guiding, it's absolutely nil. You can 
hardly find anything. Years ago you used to be able to go up there 
and it was nothing to see 200, 300 or 400 head of sheep in a valley. 
You are lucky now if you even see 10 or 15. 


MR. DOWLING: 

What about predators? 
MRS. RAIVIO: 

There are more coyotes and wolves today compared to the past, 
although we did have a lot of wolves. But then they had a _ poison 


program going and that slowed them down for quite a while. Now they 
are starting up again. 
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Presented by: Chester Sands 


Rocky Mountain House 
Alberta, Canada 


Environment Conservation Authority June 26th, 1973 
9912 - 107 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
In this brief, I would like to outline some of the ideas I 


have regarding future land use within the eastern slopes of our province. 


I prefer to see the Green areas left just as they are as much 
as possible, because if we see as much utilization of these areas in 
the next 15 years as we have in the past 15, by exploration such as 
road, seismic lines, pipelines, gas plants, strip mining, motels, youth 
hostels and so on, there will be very little of it left unspoiled. 


I go along with tourist facilities, such as campgrounds, 
trailer parking and a certain amount of service stations, but not these 
million dollar motels. A person can go to a motel anywhere in the world 
but he is not going to find wilderness type of camping for very long 
unless we look after it now. 


In reference to the proposed park of the south half of the 
Clearwater Forest Reserve, I am not in favour of this completely. The 
word Park doesn't always mean too much, for example, Cypress Hills Park 
is grazed by livestock, and Crimson Lake Park has allowed drilling for 
oil and pipelines. I think this type of thing goes on in a lot of our 
Provincial Parks. 


The word Park to me spells commercialism, such as a fee to 
enter, a fee to camp just where you are told to, fancy motels and so on. 
The only thing it really accomplishes is no hunting, which is a renew- 
able resource that can go on continually if properly managed. If there 
is no hunting in a park of this size the animals will eventually eat 
themselves out of food and will die a slow death of starvation and 
disease, or as is being done in our larger Parks now, being shot off by 
the hundreds at times to keep them all from starving. 


I would sooner see a Game Preserve established along the 
Trunk Road all the way through the Clearwater Forest Reserve, with no 
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hunting, shooting, or grazing of livestock within two miles on either 
side of the Forestry Trunk Road. 


The game would soon learn that they are safe along the road 
and would be there for the campers, picnickers,photographers or the per- 
son just out for a drive to see. This would cut out only the so-called 
hunter who drives along the main road with his rifle barrel out the 
Window ready to shoot anything that moves. 


The very most important thing is our water. The main source 
of our water supply for all Alberta comes from the headwaters of our 
rivers and streams. Let's not pollute them by too much progress. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Lhuelin Jools 


Chester Sands 
ReReel 
Rocky Mountain House 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Have you discussed your proposal to reserve two miles on either 
side of the forest road as a game preserve with any of the local fish 
and game people? 

MR. SANDS: 


No, I haven't, but Itve discussed it with different groups and 
organizations. We felt that it might serve the purpose and satisfy 
what the people wanted in a fark. 

MR. KINISKY: 


Would you, by the same token, allow any kind of development along 
the forestry road with this two~mile limit along each side? 


MR. SANDS: 


I would stand by my previous proposals for campsites and 
recreational areas. 


Re KINISKY: 


How many more campsites and people can be tolerated on a regular 
basis along these roads? Can you get too many of them? 


MR. SANDS: 


We can definitely get too many. What I*m afraid of is that a 
park and paved roads are going to bring both more non-resident and 
resident tourists. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. William H. Roos 
Box 238 
Breton, Alberta 


MR. ROOS: 


Our mountain foothill areas have all the attributes to bring 
visitors to Alberta. The east slopes are a source of clean water and 
no recreation destructive to the environment should be tolerated. In 
order to conserve the value and use of this land all service centres, 
motels, et cetera, should be located in established communities. 
Concentrate people along the east-west corridors where services are 
available and keep the other areas as they are for recreational uses. 
Campgrounds, of which there should be more, are all that are needed as 
visitors come equipped to camp outdoors. 


Grazing of cattle should be better managed or limited in some 
areas to protect winter grazing for game animals and protect the banks 
of streams. The use of the east slopes should be managed by the 
provincial government through the Department of Lands and Forests and 
the Department of the Environment. If the present situation is not 
changed, the slopes will aot have the attractions they now have for 
very long. 


In or about the year 1969 a band of Cree Indians from the 
Ermineskin Reserve at Hobbema, under the pretext of getting away from 
the bad influences of white civilization, moved to the Kootenay Plains 
area. Although return to the old way of life is an admirable idea, 
its effects on this beautiful game-rich area of Alberta have been 
disastrous. This band, under Smallboy, brought numerous old cars and 
trucks with it; these have since stopped running and are left to rest 
along our scenic David Thompson Highway. Semi-permanent camps were 
established and became eyesores due to piles of tin cans, liquor 
bottles, mattresses, clothes and other household effects left behind. 


Native game animals were to be the major source of food, but here 
ho mention or consideration was given to the old or primitive ways. 
Hunting with high-powered rifles from trucks, cars and snowmobiles, 
all seasons of the year, they effectively eliminated the game of the 
area. 


These Indians then moved to the Muskiki and Thunder Lake area to 
further isolate themselves from the influence of the white man. They 
had to move into another game-rich area so that their inefficient 
Slaughter of natural resources could support them, Again, using high- 
powered rifles from trucks, cars and skidoos they proceeded to kill 
about three animals per day. This is more than the natural increase 
of game animals in the entire Rocky-Clearwater Forests. Hunting 
continues through the year. In the summer, heat and flies often spoil 
all but a small portion of the slain animals. Females are taken 
before and after the young are born. 


Recently a party including at least one Fish and Wildlife man 
happened to visit Smallboy's camp. Due to the overhunting of elk and 
moose, the Indians had resorted to other sources and 11 bighorn sheep 
were found in their camp. Fish, another resource of our province, is 
being depleted by the Indians. The Muskiki and Cardinal rivers have 
been well netted out in the last two or three years. This effectively 
depletes the Dolly Varden and bull trout in the Brazeau reservoir as 
they travel up the Cardinal River to spawn. Buck Lake, one of our 
well-known whitefish lakes, has numerous Indian nets in it all year 
around, especially from early October to the beginning of January 
which covers the spawning season of our whitefish. One family of 
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Indians can and easily does take out approximately 20 tons of fish in 
these three months. The fish are then sold to other Indians or white 
men. 


Aboriginal hunting privileges are affecting other parts of 
Alberta. A herd of 15 sub-adult bighorm rams which, in the next year 
or two would have been legal trophy rams worth about $5,000 each, was 
banded by Fish and Wildlife in the fall of 1972 in the Kananaskis 
valley. During the winter Indians killed 12 of these animals from the 
trunk road. Between Rose Creek and the North Saskatchewan River in 
part of the Pembina oilfield, one party of Indians killed about 50 
animals during December 1972 and January 1973. These animals were 
practically all cows carrying calves, necessary reproductive stock for 
the area. 


For the past 2 years this area was open to hunting 5 days of the 
year for the white man and 365 days of the year for the Indians. 


At the same time these people are destroying a valuable resource 
of Alberta, they are collecting welfare and are provided with medical, 
school and road facilities. The people of Alberta are paying them to 
destroy a major source of income. Once, the Kootenay Plains, Muskiki, 
the Thunder Lake and Cardinal River areas were beautiful camping, 
fishing and hunting locations, but no more, due to the littering, 
metting of fish and inefficient methods of taking game. One group of 
80 to 100 Indians have done this in about 4 years. What other areas 
are going to get the same treatment in the next few years? We need 
different restrictions as far as the Indians’ privileges are 
concerned, or there will be no tourist attractions in the whole of the 
eastern slopes. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


You have taised several points here which are troubling me 
greatly. 


Indians have told us very specifically in the course of these 
hearings that they did not take tagged animals. They said they never 
Shot animals bearing calves. They specifically stated that they 
Stayed away from the taking cf animals which were essential breeding 
stock. 

There seems to be a situation here in which one story is being 
told. by one group of people and a completely different one by others. 
What substantiation can we get that these things are happening? 

MR. ROOS: 


Well, they are happening, but nobody seems to want to do anything 
about it. . 


MR. KINISKY: 


Have you at any time contacted the forestry officers or the game 
officers? 


MR. ROOS: 


I've seen moose lying near Rose Creek. Even the hides aren't 
taken. Sometimes they just take the hindquarters. 


A moose was shot on the road here this morning. The insides were 
left right in the middle of the road. I don't know who the hunters 
were, but they were Indians. 

MR. KINISKY: 
Did you see the animal being shot? 


MR. ROOS: 


No, I didn't see it being shot. The insides were there and they 
must have been just loading up. 


MR. KINISKY: 
How do you know who shot it? 
MR. ROOS: 


Some white man might have shot it, but part of the animal was in 
the car. 
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Howse Pass Highway Association 


PROMOTING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE HOWSE PASS HIGHWAY 
From Saskatchewan Crossing on Banff-Jasper Highway in Alberta to Donald Station in British Columbia 


P.O. BOX 429 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
ALBERTA 


Presented By: W. Protsack 


THE CHAIRMAN 

Public Hearings on Land Use and 

Resources Development in The Eastern Slopes 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Alberta 


Dear Siixs 


The Howse Pass Highway Association is a body 
incorporated in British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
and is comprised of organizations, groups and individuals 
interested in the eventual completion of the David Thompson 
Highway. This highway starting at Rocky Mountain House is 
now mainly constructed through the Saskatchewan River Valley 
to the Banff-Jasper Highway at Saskatchewan River Crossing. 
From there it would continue through the Howse Pass joining 
the Trans Canada between Golden and Donald Station, British 


Columbia. 


Although the David Thompson Highway to Saskatchewan 
Crossing is now a reality and although the information 
booklets put out by the Alberta Environment Conservation 
Authority indicate so, it is our concern that some pressure 
will be brought to bear inorder to deny Western Canadians 


this natural and. desirable route. 


We, as an organization of Western Canadians, are 
very much concerned and whole heartedly support an orderly 
and well thought out policy for the use and development of 
the Eastern Rocky Mountains. It is our feeling, and we 


are now supported in principal by the Alberta Government, 


that this David Thompson Route will serve the province in 


two major ways- 
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(a) By opening up a third transcontinental route 
the highway will benefit economically, the 
province as a whole and certainly the rest of 


Western Canada. 


(b) Another and equally important consideration, is 
the effect this route will have on the distribution 
of the tremendous increases of commercial and 
tourist traffic which is forecast not only for the 
eastern slopes but also in our National Parks. 
It is now quite obvious that the two major routes 
through the Rockies, the Yellowhead and Banff 
Highways, are attracting such a huge flow of 
transient and tourist traffic that it is inevitable 
that any future accommodation to this problem will 
almost certainly create ecological conflict which 
will be unsurmountable. An example is the proposed 
twinning of the Banff Highway through the widest and 
certainly most costly and difficult terrain in our 


national parks. 


There is no denying that the David Thompson Highway 
would also have its effects as would any man-made change. We 
do however stress that the impact of a highway will only be as 
disruptive as regulatory bodies decide it to be and in some cases 
can be the least painful (on the ecology) method of allowing 
the greatest number of Canadians to experience our great Rocky 


Mountain wilderness. 
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At the risk on our part, of trying to simplify the 
matter toOgreatly, I would like to leave the above 
considerations with you and close with a quote from the 
information bulletin number 7 issued by the Environment 


Conservation Authority- 


"The predominant trend of the mountain ranges and foothills 
is northwest to south-east, while major valleys cut west to 
east. From the earliest exploration days the North Saskatchewan 
River Valley has been one of the major passage ways into and 
through the mountain barrier. Within the discussion area it 
is the lowest and broadest valley through the eastern ranges 


of the Rocky Mountains." 


Respectful submitted, 


W. Protsack 


President 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


Would you give us a little more information about the Howse Pass 
itself, for example, what its height is and how many miles of new 
construction would be needed to bring it into being? 


MR. PROTSACK: 


The Howse Pass highway is principally in the jurisdiction of the 
federal government and the British Columbia government. The reason we 
felt it appropriate to bring it to these hearings was because it is a 
logical extension of the David Thompson Highway. It's 48 miles from 
Saskatchewan River crossings to the Trans-Canada Highway at Donald 
Station. It passes through the Howse Pass itself which at the highest 
point, I believe, is in the neighbourhood of 4,800 feet. Studies of 
this have already been made by the federal government. There have 
been cost estimates, and route information is available on it. 


DR. TROST: 


Does the HowSe Pass Association consist of both British Columbia 
and Alberta citizens? 


MR. PROTSACK: 
Saskatchewan citizens ag well. 
DR. TROST: 


Can you tell us something about the interest and support in the 
other provinces for this proposal? 


MR. PROTSACK: 


Principally we started out as an Alberta organization, and we 
focussed all our attention on the David Thompson Highway. This was 
quite a few years ago. When we saw that the David Thompson was 
becoming a reality, we decided if this highway were to fulfill its 
complete role it would have to continue on through the Howse Pass. 


It was three years ago that we branched out into British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, soliciting support for this idea. There is a 
certain amount of support. The British Columbia government in the 
past indicated support. Groups all along the particular route or at 
either end of it have also indicated their support. 


We would like to emphasize that it's a highway which 
unfortunately has to pass through our Rocky Mountains. ft is) a 
transportation corridor which leaves us in western Canada no 
alternative but to continue it so that we may possibly help solve the 
economic problems of the west through transportation. It would also 
alleviate some present and future problems with the other two 
highways. 


DR. TROST: 


How many miles would be needed through the national park? 


MR. PROTSACK: 


The David Thompson Highway is through 19 miles of national park, 
and I would like to emphasize that it is through the narrowest portion 
of the federal parks. The Banff Highway is through 75 miles and the 
Yellowhead through 45 miles of park. 
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SUBMISSION OF MEADOWLARK FARMS, INC. 


To be 


read at Public Hearing in Red Deer 


For the Public Hearings conducted 


by the 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


on 


LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


in the 


EASTERN SLOPES 


Presented by: 
Dr. J.E. Hughes 
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The brief of Meadowlark Farms deals with coal exploration and 


its relation to land use in the North Saskatchewan Basin. 


The Company - registered in Alberta - is a subsidiary of Amax 
Coal Company: this is part of American Metal Climax. The Amax group have 
experience in a wide range of mining conditions on an international scale, 
and are leaders in conservation and reclamation. Meadowlark Farms specializes 


in reclaiming and farming mined ground. 


Meadowlark Farms of Alberta has coal leases in two areas - 


Ram River, Panther River. 


The Ram River Properties 


The company has about 30,000 acres under option, in Townships 
34, 35, 36 and 37, in Ranges 14, 15 and 16. 


The Department of Lands and Forests allowed us to explore the 


Ram Coal leases under severe handicap: 


ls all transport and drilling by helicopter lift; 
2. no wheeled or tracked vehicles; 


3. coal to be sampled by hand digging. 


Their terms do not allow adequate means to determine the 


coal potential (at current and foreseeable economic parameters). 


The company is also placed in doubt that if good reserves are 
found, the Department of Lands and Forests may not allow progress to mining. 
In particular the company is unable to determine with any degree of reliance - 
accuracy the basis on which the Department will exercise its discretion and 
the specific policies which the Department hopes to implement. That govern- 
ment requires such a discretion is not to be denied: however, this same 


government shares the responsibility and courtesy to industry investing in 
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The Province (-taking financial risks in the Province) to amke its policies 
clear, and to ensure that one government department will not be acting in 


conflict with another. 


Because of these uncertainties, and the financial costs and risks of coal 
exploration - now greatly increased - by the regulations for entry and work - 


the company broke off its exploration program. We have the dilemna: 


1. On one side, the Department of Mines and Minerals issues 
coal leases for mining; 

2. On the other side, the Department of Lands and Forests 
restricts or impedes the company in its work on the 
coal leases - in such a fashion as to deprive the 


grant of such leases of all practical value. 


We feel there is a need for government 
- to recognize its responsibilities; 
- to undertake its responsibilities to the Ram Coal 
leases, and to environemnt, conservation and land 


use, here. 


These responsibilities are in the interest of the public as well 


as Meadowlark Farms. 


The Panther River 


Meadowlark Farms, Inc. is the operating company holding 50% 
interest in about 33,000 acres. (Township 30, 31, 32, 33; Range ll, 12, 13. 


W5M). 
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The results of exploration show - major reserves of coking 
coals. Their future value (of the reserves) depends on market trends and on 


government policy to development and mining. 


Meadowlark Farms indicates, for’ both Ram and Panther properties, 
that coal can be mined within adequate and reasonable restraints to protect 
the environment. Revenues from coal allow a firm economic structure. But 
a progress to earn these revenues depends on understanding by government and 
the public - and for the company, it depends on intelligent and firm policies 


on land use, and conservation and environment. 


Meadowlark Farms is familiar with a number of submissions by 
other coal companies in the North Saskatchewan River Basin, and in the main 
it supports these submissions as to the benefits derived from a productive 


coal industry and as to the benefits of successful reclamation. 


ice 
John Hughes, 
for Meadowlark Farms, Inc. 
June?27,;. 1973 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Are you aware of the recent Act concerning reclamation following 
surface mining? 


DR. HUGHES: 


Not directly. We have much of this under study and we will 
comment on this later. 


MR. KINISKY: 


Do you find that the regulations in the legislation are not 
sufficiently complete or detailed for your purposes? 


DR. HUGHES: 


I don't know. We do have this under study and I think we'd like 
to reserve comment at the moment. We have a situation which has been 
under review since last year and which we are again revising. 


MR. KINISKY: 


As I understand it, the company is distressed because you had 
limited access for exploration purposes but no promise at all that you 
would be allowed to go through with development subsequent to the 
exploration. 


DR. HUGHES: 
We were left with this understanding in our discussions. 
MR. KINISKY: 


In the permission that was given you, was it not specified that 
this in no way binds the government to a development agreement? 


DR. HUGHES: 


Yes, this is true. We also refer to the discussions we have had 
with the Department of Lands and Forests. The company could only come 
to that view. It had extreme doubt about its future. For this 
reason, we would like to discuss it here. This is a problem which is 
of concern to the public, to the Authority and to society at large. 


MR. KINISKY: 


When an exploration permit is granted do you feel that implicit 
in the granting of such a permit should be the right to develop, 
Should you be successful in your exploration? 


DR. HUGHES: 


Not necessarily. I would be reserved about answering this 
question, particularly where it applies to the Ram River area. Our 
concern is to have reasonable rights to explore in regard to the work 
required to test the option, to see whether we could indicate a 
certain amount of tonnage and then progress further. It is generally 
advisable and very useful to have progress steps. I'm speaking in 
general terms. 
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DR. TROST: 


Does the problem concern the exploration phase in which you have 
been hindered? 


DR. HUGHES: 


The company feels that its exploration is being impeded in the 
Ram River properties. The impediment has been brought to the 
attention of the Department of Lands aad Forests. We've asked for 
discussions and revisions, but there has been no change. The 
provision meant essentially, in terms of cooperation first defined, 
that all exploration and all transport had to be done by helicopter. 


The interesting point here is that the area under review in the 
Ram River along Canary Creek, Ranger Creek and Hummingbird Creek has 
access by seismic or winter roads which are in relatively good shape. 
These are used by members of the public at their own risk for 
enjoyment and transport if they so desire and as weather conditions 
allow. The company itself is not allowed to use a wheeled vehicle on 
these roads, but we have verbal permission to cross the Ram River and 
to come.a few miles up one or two of them. But 7 ithis?? was? not 
efficient. It came late. It would not have been any help towards 
actually proving and testing what the coal potential is in the Ram 
River area. 


DR. TROST: 


Would you have had to make rather heavy use of those seismic 
roads? 


DR. HUGHES: 


We would have used them for transportation, by four-wheeled or 
tracked vehicles, of one or two drills, and for maintainance of those 
drills and the supporting camp. This could have been handled with 
reasonable care, we feel, because the primary condition of the roads 
seemed to be very good. 


DR. TROST: 
Did you use the alternative? 
DR.«. HUGHES: 


Yes, for the first month we went in with horses and used a 
helicopter to set up and supply the camp. We also used a _ helicopter 
for reconnaisance. We had arranged a program of drilling to go ahead 
with helicopter support, however, just before the contract, the 
company considered it better to withdraw and review this matter again. 


DR. TROST: 
Because of the costs? 


Dk. HUGHES: 


Because of woests, Decause ot tae ecunmuMlc tio ke ah: uncelrtalnaties 
about the ajpLoaches of the Aiberta jgovetumgent tatougt tne Departaent 
of Lands and Forests. The company, by the way, is interested in 
working amicably with the community at large. This 15 wne aspect of 
Mining, particularly of <«oal mining. Wefte ali wel. aware of these 


problems. 
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DR. TROST: 
Are the initial prospects for coal attractive? 


DR. HUGHES: 


They are reasonable, and there are grounds for making tests of 
tonnages and quality. We have had no real test yet. There are 
indications that there are both coking coal and reserves in the 
mountains which are worth a reasonable test. The definition of 
"reasonable test" may change with progress, but I think we should 
consider possibilities now and undertake a two-year program. We felt 
that a submission here today would be of interest and would highlight 
many of the problems involved for us all. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Larry Sims 
R.-R. 2 ; 
Rocky Mountain House, Alberta 


MR. SIMS: 


I don't see why man has to spoil everything that nature has put 
together. People would like to see the development of the eastern 
slopes, possibly one of the few remaining natural places. However, 
most people who use these areas for relaxation would rather see nature 
as it is than some multi-million dollar structure. 


I'm sure most people would rather stay close to nature than to 
something that is man-made. Let's keep these types of developments 
where they should be, and let's keep the eastern slopes as close to 
nature as possible so people can visit places different from those in 
their own cities or towns. Why not look at nature's wonders and leave 
them unspoiled for future generations rather than have man destroy 
them all in a few years with the power of money? 


I believe in freedom for the eastern slopes, freedom for all 
wildlife, freedom for people for relaxation, hiking, sightseeing, 
photography, hunting, fishing, camping and anything else this country 
offers. Once this country is leased out, all this freedom will stop. 
If this land is leased, the people who lease it will have the 
authority to say who will use it and who will not. I believe they 
will have the same right over our wildlife. 


I feel our timber and our wildlife should be harvested when 
mature rather than letting them die of old age, as it would be a waste 
to let our natural resources perish in this way. Our natural 
resources such as water, gas, oil, coal and other minerals may be 
needed for man's survival, so there is not much we can do about then 
except to keep the country as close to its natural state as possible. 


In summing up, I will say I*m against all proposed development of 
the eastern slopes as I feel it will work against nature and against 
the freedom of our country. I could see gas stations, a motel, 
Cestaurant and camping facilities in certain areas, but within a 
maximum of five to ten acres. So let's try to keep the eastern slopes 
as natural and as free as possible so we will have some unspoiled 
areas for future generations< 


There are some people saying that these proposals are cut and 
dried. All I have to say to this is that they better not be! 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 

With respect to large commercial developments, you said something 
to the effect that these developments should be where they are, but 
you didn't exactly say where that is. 

MR. SIMS: 


These developments should be left where they are, that is in the 
cities and towns. A man should go out there to look at nature. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You are speaking then of convention-type facilities, large hotels 
and golf courses and that type of thing. 


DR. FROST: 

It seemed to me that you were saying that man may have to use his 
resources for his own survival. If that is the case, that's 
understandable. But to go about it wastefully or to go beyond that 
need is what you are opposing. 

MR. SIMS: 


Yes. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. J. E. Carr 
Box 238 
Caroline, Alberta 


MR. CARR: 


This brief is presented on my own behalf and with the blessings 
of the Alberta Fish and Game Association. 


As to the handling of the eastern slopes of the Rockies, there 
have been many proposals made by more able speakers than I, but very 
few people have been watching them longer than I have. I don't like 
what I have seen happening over the last few years. 


To my way of thinking, the most important thing to remember in 
studying this problem is that they are, by far, the most valuable real 
estate we have. Every farm, town and city depends on them for their 
water supply. Our duty is to see that this water supply is always 
available. 


I would draw your attention to the conditions in North Africa and 
southern Europe at the present time. Their watershed has _ been 
destroyed by overgrazing and destruction of forests. Instead of 
looking to the year 2000 as we seem to be now, we'd better start 
looking to the year 3000. I hope there will still be humans on this 
planet. 


I do not think that parks are the answer, with the exception of 
small areas that have special attractions such as the areas in the 
Crownest Pass where there are large caves, and perhaps small limited 
access areas for skiing, but no motels, hotels or amusement 
enterprises. 


Our experience with wilderness areas in the past has not been 
happy. In fact, we have lost 90 per cent of them in the last three 
years. There is only one way to make wildernesses work, and that is 
to pattern them after the Marshall Wilderness in southwestern Montana 
and the Jim Bridger Wilderness Area in Wyoming. There they allow only 
fishing and hunting under strict control, no vehicles of any kind. 
The only mode of transportation is foot or horse. There are no roads 
or commercial development allowed. These areas have proven to be a 
great success since their inception. 


The alternate to parks as a sanctuary could be a corridor two 
miles wide on each side of a forestry trunk road. You'd be well 
advised to include the road at Cutoff Creek. Allow no hunting in this 
corridor and absolutely forbid the use of all-terrain vehicles. The 
game would soon learn that they are safe. It would be a great tourist 
attraction. This would stop the road hunter, something that is very 
necessary. 

I'd also like to see firearms prohibited in the reserve between 
hunting seasons except by special permission, and make this permission 
hard to get. I'd like to know what happened to the law that required 
all firearms to be registered at the ranger station. I would like to 
see it reinstated. 


Lumbering can be carried on, if it is carefully supervised, 
limited to taking out the mature trees and not leaving a mess that is 
a fire hazard. If the mature trees are not harvested, they are a dead 
loss. We can't afford that. 
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I cannot see the feasibility of grazing domestic stock in the 
Clearwater Forest Reserve. There is not enough grassland. Only about 
3 per cent of this is grass, Therefore, we are not able to share it 
with domestic stock and still maintain a good watershed and wildlife 
habitat. 


I've had a home close to the Clearwater reserve for the last 25 
years. We did not have flash floods until a few years ago when heavy 
grazing waS permitted in the Seven Mile, Elk Creek, Cutoff Creek and 
Rocky Creek areas. In fact, the Clearwater has not been clear this 
year. You ought to see it today. This is caused by erosion and the 
cattle breaking down the banks of these creeks. Grazing only helps a 
few and the nevenue is negligible. I'm sure the majority of Albertans 
are opposed to grazing in the forest reserve. The majority should 
rule.i I'm not speaking for the southern reserves. They have a 
greater percentage of grass, but here with such a small percentage, 
the cattle are robbing the elk of their winter habitat. Since the 
inception of cattle grazing in the reserve there has been a tremendous 
loss of wildlife, particulaply elk. 


Big game is very important both to Albertans and the thousands of 
foreign hunters who visit the eastern slopes. They spend a lot of 
money for this privilege. A point I would make clear is that I did 
hot protest my neighbours ranging a few head of cattle in the reserve. 
But when I watch cattie herders going past for days on end at the 
beginning of the grazing season, then I feel it is time to protest. 


I consider strip mining the most dangerous problem of all. To 
date strip mining in Alberta has been a sorry mess. In the first 
place the royalty, the last I heard, is 10 cents a ton. This is 
Tidiculous. The present royalty wouldn't begin to clean up the mess. 
We will have to put some guts into the land reclamation bill. 
Moreover the royalty should be at least 10 per cent of the retail 
price. Why should we help a foreign power to build up a dangerous 
industrial empire? In the foreseeable future we may live to tegret 
ats As I have already stated, so far strip mining has not been good 
for the people of Alberta, 


Take for instance Grande Cache. It would be interesting to see 
the eventual provincial balance sheet on that mess. We have spent 
over $1 million for a railway, schools, hospital, roads, welfare and 
there is no telling just what it has cost the taxpayer for a town that 
never should have been. 


There should be absolutely no leases for resorts. They mean more 
roads to build, more to repair. To the promoters it's just a fast 
buck. Since when do we have to find artificial means of amusement 
when we are in the forest reserve? I always thought the Lord provided 
all we needed for recreation in the surroundings we have instead of a 
cocktail bar. 


I'm appalled at the application for 60 square miles near the Ya- 
Ha-Tinda for a ski run, golf course, cocktail lounge and all that goes 
with such a development. We'll just have another ghost town to clean 
up. I think Alberta has enough ghost towns now. It would require a 
lot of policing, another expense for Albertans to bear. This is 
reckoned to be the best elk country on the continent. Are we going to 
Sacrifice this for the sake of an amusement area which could be built 
where it would not do so much harm? You must take into consideration 
the pollution problem, loss of watershed and wildlife. Stop and 
think, gentlemen, what benefit Alberta would get out of it? 


Re pulp mills: I feel that if reforestation is done as soon as 
possible after the land is cleared, it helps to build wildlife 
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habitat. It takes about term years for sufficient growth to make a 
habitat and watershed. Erosion should be watched very closely on the 
steeper slopes. I think we can live with pulp mills if they do as 


good a job as the Northwest Pulp and Power Company is doing. 


The oil companies are doing a pretty good job of housekeeping as 
far as their drilling operations are concerned. I would hate to see 
oil development back of the first range of mountains. They seem to 
keep pretty good control of air pollution. I'm speaking of these all- 
new gas plants and refineries that I'm familiar with. I'm not 
familiar with the older plants. Be careful with pipeline breaks. 
They will and do happen but they are cleaned up as soon as possible. 
This is a hazard we'll just have to live with. 


You gentlemen have a very grave and important decision to arrive 
at. Please think of the present generation and those who have yet to 
COME Let's leave this area as it is with no leases for amusement 
resorts or development that does permanent harm to this area. Leave 
it as is for our watershed and wildlife habitat. 


I would like to see a conservation authority set up to govern or 
control these mountain slopes.. It should be composed of three or four 
men from the government and an equal number with no financial interest 
in our eastern slopes, drawn from interested citizens who have a good 
knowledge of this area. It would administer and control these slopes 
in the best interests of Albertans with the power to draft new 
regulations if necessary. 


Further to this brief, a few words about hunting. Something 
drastic must be done to curb the awful drain of our wildlife. The 
modern hunter is just a shooter. He does no stalking. He usually 
shoots from some vehicle, regardless of range. The loss of wounded 
animals is very great. The art of walking or riding is lost among the 
big majority of present-day- hunters. Hunting is no longer a 
gentleman's game. The true sportsman is almost ashamed to be seen 
carrying a gun. There must be tough regulations to deal with game 
infractions with heavy fines and confiscation of all equipment. We 


must have a magistrate who will enforce the law to the letter. Fear 
is the only way to control a large number of these outlaws. We must 
stop the use of all-terrain vehicles for hunting. We must hunt by 


foot or horse. 


I raise my voice in protest. I want my grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren to know that I tried to protect their heritage. 


A thought I would like to leave with you is that the whole of 
western Canada's water supply depends on your decision., It is in your 
hands. F 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 

Your item 11 suggests the creation of an authority to govern or 
control the whole eastern slopes. Have you discussed this with people 
at all? 

MR. CARR: 

A gentleman brought that up in Calgary. I talked to him on the 
phone. He covered a great deal more territory than I did. I got the 
idea from him, I didn‘*t originate it. 

OR. KINISKY: 

Have you any thoughts as to how this authority should be 
established? For example, would it be a separate authority that 
excluded all government departments? 

MR. CARR: 


Yes, I believe I'd have it that way. I'd have it subject to an 
Order-in-Council. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Randy AuBuchon 
Condor, Alberta 
(on behalf of David Thompson High 
School Students" Union) 


MR. AUBUCHON: 


It is my privilege to present the views of the students of David 
Thompson High School. 


‘The region we are mainly concerned with is the area surrounding 
the Bighorn Dan. My poll showed the following: we are mainly 
concerned with such facilities as motels, service stations et cetera. 
We thought these attractions would gather the most people and these 
generally would be the type of people who wouldn't care about what 
healthy environment we have left. The majority of our students 
thought there should be few or no motels by the dam and surrounding 
areas. The rest of the students thought Bighorn and the surrounding 
area should have numerous motels and other tourist facilities. 


We who feel that there should be no motels in the wilderness feel 
that motels should be allowed to grow in numbers in Rocky and 
surrounding areas. The rest thought that motels, et cetera should be 
allowed to grow around the dam, also they thought that these 
facilities would help the economy of Alberta. We agree, but feel that 
preserving our natural heritage is much more important than boosting 
the economy of Alberta slightly. Quite a few of the students thought 
that having good campground facilities could easily replace motel and 
hotel living. 


We feel the proposed chain of youth hostels on the eastern slopes 
should be approved. This would give a lot of students a way to tour 
the eastern slopes. We are generally against the huge recreational 
proposals. Small proposals are generally okay for they will not 
create any serious problems. 


We are against one proposal called Mount Cline Leisure Resort. 
This resort, if approved, would cost $10 million. With this kind of 
money a lot of land would be used. The only way for the average man 
to get there is by the David Thompson Highway. He will go through a 
small resort town:at the junction of the road from the Whitecourt 
area. This proposal, like most others, will occupy space and with 
only one access road, use would be limited to certain people. 


Hunters and fishermen are on the increase. These sportsmen pay 
good money to enjoy the wildlife of Alberta. They will pay even more 
if they want to enjoy the Mount Cline resort. They should not have to 
pay double and possibly not be able to hunt and fish, which is what 
might happen. This is only an example. 


We feel the Indians have a special position. They should be 
compensated for all their losses. Indian culture should be preserved, 
but not to the extent that it interferes with the white man. In 
northern Alberta at Slave Lake a prefabricated housing plant is being 
built. This plant is half-owned by the Sawridge Indian band, which 
also has opened a posh new motel. This employs Natives as well as 
other people, 


We propose that a plant or something of this nature be built to 
employ Indians, This would start to train Indians to run their own 
community affairs. We feel that the treaties must be changed in order 
for the Indians to survive. Indians should not be babied ail the 
time. Let them be equal to the white man or they will never get 
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anywhere. This change must be gradual. We feel that Indians should 
only be allowed to hunt like the white man. We feel that hunting 
generally should only be allowed to very limited numbers, and only for 
common game. All rare animals should be protected by law. 


Students felt that oil and gas extracted from the eastern slopes 
should be processed outside this area. Petroleum should be processed 
closer to civilization and refineries or plants should have strict 
pollution control equipment installed. We feel development should be 
compatible With both recreation and conservation. If, between 
industry and recreation or conservation, one must come first, and we 
feel one must, recreation or conservation must take precedence over 
industry. The opinion which was voiced most often and most 
emphatically was: the Bighorn Dam and surrounding area should be 
turned into a provincial park. This was stated by more than 90 per 
cent of the students. Many of them also thought it would help the 
Indians if they were employed at the provincial park. 


In closing, I would like to say industries claim they can prevent 
soil erosion, water, air and noise pollution, et cetera. I believe 
they can do it, howeyer I feel they would do it only if they are 
Subject to extreme pressure by the government. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 


Did you take any polls when you were finding the preponderant 
view among the students? 


MR. AUBUCHON: 

Yes. It was only a rough poll. 
DR.s. TROST: 

Can you give us rough figures? 
MR. AUBUCHON: 

Yes. 
MRs KINISKY: 


We have had a great deal of discussion about the unbelievable 
pressures being put upon our national parks. You recall what happened 
with the Village Lake Louise proposal. People objected to something 
of that magnitude happening in the parks. What do you think now about 
development outside the parks along the major east-west transportation 
corridors so that we can take this pressure off the parks? 


MR. AUBUCHON: 


I feel that if it was along the highways it would be fairly good. 
Most people would have access to it. But it would have to be 
scattered an awful lot, I think, because if it was row upon row it 
would be just the same as being heavily concentrated. 


MR. KINISKY: 


You were saying that 90 per cent of the students believe that 
Bighorn Dam and its surroundings should be made into a _ provincial 
park. Within this park, do you think the dam should still be used as 
a power project or should just be used as a storage pond? 

MR. AUBUCHON: 
It should be used as both. There should be tours if possible. 


MR. KINISKY: 


A lot of the things we consider to be essentials in life are 
probably, in fact, luxuries. Is your generation prepared to say, okay 
we can get by with less if we can have the preservation of ‘our 
environment in exchange? 


MR. AUBUCHON: 


Yes, I think so. 
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Submitted by: Mrs. Mildred A. McKenzie 
Box 971 
Rocky Mountain House, Alberta 


MRS. MCKENZIE: 


I am presenting this brief on behalf of my husband, myself and 
our family. 


If you look at any map of Alberta, you will see that the mountain 
regions of our province form a very small part of the overall area. 
From this small portion of our land springs the very lifeline of the 
three prairie provinces, the water supply. Therefore, as citizens of 
our great province we must see to it that our mountains are guarded 
very carefully against anything which may destroy their production of 
a pure water supply. We are concerned not only for ourselves but for 
future generations. Hopefully we may pass along to them part of our 
beautiful mountain heritage undefiled. 


Our major concern at this time is the oil and gas industry. 
Right now there are roads being built and exploratory wells being 
drilled deep into the mountain through the Blackstone Gap. If 
exploration in these areas is allowed to continue, we believe that 
pollution of our precious water supply is inevitable. Due to the lie 
of the land, every little trickle of waste material must enter streams 
Which form our main rivers. If pollution occurs here, then all hope 
is gone for a pure safe water supply for our cities and towns across 
the prairies. 


Another fact we must face as a result of this exploration is the 
depletion of wildlife, for as roads are constructed into wilderness it 
is a known fact that big game diminishes. Hunters then have easy 
access into these areas and make hunting a Slaughter instead of a 
sport. Mr. Slim Davis has apparently proposed to the government a 
provincial park, taking in approximately 1,500 square miles. Although 
his intentions are good, we feel a park this large in the area he 
Suggests could have very damaging effects on the wildlife in the 
surrounding areas. We feel perhaps a much smaller park in the 
Jackfish Lake area would be more beneficial to sportsmen, tourists and 
wildlife. It would be in the midst of a prime hunting area and would 
serve as a sanctuary during hunting season, thus encouraging game to 
stay in the area, even under extreme hunting pressure. 


Jackfish Lake could become a leading tourist attraction, offering 
good fishing, camping, hiking and photography to travellers, right 
beside the David Thompson Highway. If the area around Lake Abraham is 
allowed to develop commercially, another small park would have to be 
considered there. Construction of any sort should be kept to a bare 
ninimum in the regions west of the forestry trunk road. We must move 
very slowly with any development in that area, as it has already 
‘undergone vast changes in the past ten years. No one as yet really 
realizes the effect these changes are having on our wildlife and 
environment. 


We believe that large corporations, such as the ones that have 
proposed multi-million dollar complexes on the Cline River, should not 
be allowed to monopolize this entire area. If development is to 
occur, Small enterprises should be encouraged and construction 
restricted to the David Thompson Highway. Our recreational wilderness 
is our biggest tourist attraction. We must be careful not to destroy 
it by capitalizing on it to a dangerous extent. A certain number of 
campgrounds along any scenic route is most desirable, but mobile home 
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parks have no place in mountain regions such as ours. Residences of 
this type should be developed closer to our towns and cities. 


There is no doubt that as our ‘population increases, so will the 
need for more land. When this need arises, land should be gradually 
opened up in the areas closest to settled districts. We have heard 
rumours of new reserves being granted to local Indian bands. Would 
there not be less discrimination and more fruitful production of 
industry among Natives if they were encouraged to live off the 
reserves on an equal basis with whites? We strongly recommend that 
Native hunting laws be changed to coincide with those for other 
residents of Alberta. 


One other point of concern we wish to mention is the proposed 
youth hostels. If we allow these facilities to be made available to 
young people, we are asking for a society of unemployed transients. 
Where is the incentive our youth need to become responsible adults? 
Certainly not from being encouraged to bum their way from one free 
meal to the next through prime tourist country. We admire very much 
the young people who see the world by working their way, but when 
anyone is handed something for nothing, he is very apt to abuse that 
privilege. From having heard of some of these hostels in other 
locations, we believe they will attract many undesirable characters 
and be a serious threat to our local youth. 


To sum up, we belieye that the area west of the forestry trunk 
road should be reserved for wilderness recreation with very tLlimited 
development occuring along the main corridor only, the David Thompson 
Highway. We recognize that the oil and gas industry is extremely 
important to our economy, but our water is even more vital. Mining, 
timber operations and gas exploration should be restricted to areas 
east of the trunk road and should operate under strict government 
control. We must protect our water resources at any costs 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 

You mentioned the Jackfish Lake area as an alternative to that 
proposed by Slim Davis. Could you give us some idea as to how much 
land would be required for the park you have in mind? 

MRS. MCKENZIE: 

We don't have a very large area in mind, probably about two 
townships. Im not sure exactly how much. But it would be easy to 
look after in that area and there are several boundaries which you 
could use for making a park in this area. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Can you give me some idea just where Jackfish Lake is? 
MRS. MCKENZIE: 

It*s about 40 miles west on the David Thompson Highway. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you know if this happens to be in an area where the Alberta 
Wilderness Association has proposed a wildland reserve? 


MES. MCKENZIE: 
I don't know of any such proposal. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Are you in favour of having campgrounds enlarged or do you 
suggest more campgroynds are necessary? 


MRS. MACKENZIE: 

I believe both. They need to be enlarged and we need more 
Campgrounds too. When you drive out on that road on a Sunday, every 
campground is filled to capacity. They look like small towns. 

MR. DOWLING: 

Are you in favour of having them privately or publicly operated? 
MRS. MCKENZIE: 

Mainly public, I believe. 

MR. DOWLING: 

For what reason? 

MRS. MCKENZIE: 


I think they would probably be managed better, although there is 
a possibility that private ownership would do well, too. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Gerald Gustavson 
R.R. 4 
Eckville, Alberta 


MR. GUSTAVSON: 


I have two briefs I would like to present, one from our Fish and 
Game Association and one of my own. I will present the one from the 
Fish and Game Association first. 


Increasing emphasis is being placed on maintaining and improving 
the quality of our environment. People are becoming aware at a much 
earlier age of the need for understanding and appreciating nature and 
Mam’s part in nature's pattern. Young people today are rapidly 
developing a desire to take a greater part in various outdoor 
activities. This could be accomplished by the purchase and 
development of suitable land areas outside the park boundary by the 
Provincial Parks Branch in conjunction with the provinces of Alberta 
and British Columbia. Additional accommodation outside the park 
boundary should be limited to camping areas such as hikers’ alpine hut 
shelters and campgrounds with kitchen facilities, toilets, water and 
garbage disposal areas. 


Future planning: the present provincial master plan illustrates 
the need for proper planning of park usage. A complete study should 
be made of all aspects of the park ecology. Any future development 
should be based on studies made by representative groups, including 
the Department of the Environment. 


We, the Eckville Fish and Game Association,. go on record to 
suggest to the Department of the Environment that development in our 
four main highway corridors, Highway No 3, Highway No. 1, Highway Wo. 
411, and Highway No. 16, be limited development areas under strict 
supervision. This would only be allowed in the corridors. One mile 
on either side of these corridors would be out of bounds for hunting, 
et cetera. This should do away with Native hunting if the one mile 
area on either side of the corridor was under the provincial park 
authority. 


We also go on record as wanting timber harvesting allowed with 
strict reforestation programs. We'd also be in favour of very limited 
grazing under strict supervision. 


We would propose a 25 square mile provincial park at Ram River 
Falls with a supervised campsite of possibly 1,500 stalls. :We aiso 
recommend that the Crimson Lake and Twin Lake campsite areas be 
enlarged, more stalls developed, preferably with an accommodation 
charge to make them self-sufficient. The Eckville Fish and Game 
Association feels that it would be a waste of our natural and 
renewable resources if a 2,500 square mile area west of Caroline were 
made into a provincial park. 


This is my own brief so I may not entirely agree with what I read 
in the previous one. 


I'm primarily a farmer. I also hold a Class A guide licence, and 
I*ve done a bit of logging in the area west of Rocky Mountain House. 
I think I have a stake in what happens in the forest reserve because 
pact of my livelihood is derived from it. 
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First, let me state that one of the biggest attractions of and 
reasons for going out in our west country is that there you can still 
find places where you can go for hours and even days without seeing 
another person. I know that when I go on a holiday I want to get away 
from people. I enjoy solitude and as you're no doubt aware this is 
getting harder and harder to find. I also know that there are 
thousands of other people like me. Large commercial developments and 
the hordes of people that they attract would destroy this. 


I strongly oppose the $110 million development planned for the 
Bighorn Dam area. I figure it would take an average of 250 people per 
day each spending $100 per day to pay the interest alone. That's 
about 8 per cent interest. I have no idea how many wore it would take 
to pay salaries and expenses and still make a profit. I imagine it 
would be quite a few. I cannot see any sense in attracting hordes of 
people to an area like this. The kind of people that these 
developments would attract are not people primarily interested in 
wilderness. All it is to them is a nice place to come to spend money. 
Lord knows there are thousands of places like this in every large city 
and in our national parks. The 60 square mile development planned for 
the area west of the Ya-Ha-Tinda ranch is in my estimation similar. 


I wonder what would happen to the estimated 1,500 head of elk 
that winter in this area if there were hundreds of snowmobilers aad 
skiers running helter-skelter through the bush. I hope the Authority 
sees fit to discourage all developments of this nature. Please leave 
people like me an area, a very large area, where we can hunt and fish 
without meeting a tourist or skidoo behind every bush. 


I think we should have some development of the eastern slopes but 
it should be very limited, and allowed only along the four existing 
highways through the area. There should be absolutely no commercial 
development along the forestry roads, nor should they be paved. Any 
development along the corridor should be limited to a very few gas 
stations and maybe a small motel or two, such as the one at Abraham 
Lake. I can see the need for more campsites along the corridors, but 
if any services are provided, the people who use them should pay for 
them. 


When it comes to the subject of strip mining, I can see no 
earthly reason for selling our mountains at 10 cents a tone. All that 
happens is that they create an ungodly mess which will take hundreds 
of years to clean up. If anybody doubts me, I recommend a day 
wandering around Wabamun. I spent a day there last summer and boy, 
it's a mess. Profits from some of these strip mines go to -large 
foreign concerns, and this I don't like. 


Oil exploration is something we will probably have to live with. 
If it is done properly the damage is minimal, but if done improperly 
it creates an awful mess. I don't think any oil exploration should be 
done in the alpine regions unless there is a terrific deposit. 


Logging operations, if carried out properly, can actually be 
beneficial, for example, by creating feeding areas for the game by 
removing mature stands of timber to allow for new growth and grass. 
The system now of taking small blocks in a checkerboard pattern is 
very good. 


I am apposed to the Clearwater Park idea. As far as I can see, 
all it would accomplish is tc outlaw hunting in a very large area. 
What would happen then is that hunters would concentrate on other 
areas, creating more problems. I can see the day when we may have to 
outlaw hunting along the east-west access highways and possibly the 
forestry roads. A no hunting ban about a mile wide on either side of 
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these roads would not hinder the true hunter, because he gets off the 
road to hunt anyway. It would put a crimp in the mutts who drive up 
and down the road all day and shoot anything that moves. 


Cattle grazing in the forest areas is something I don't like very 
much either. The cattle will eat the same food as elk and what 
happens then is the elk nove up higher and take over sheep pastures. 
This creates a hardship for the sheep because they have nowhere else 
to go. I*m sure this is one of the major reasons for the decline in 
the sheep population. I would imagine that a $400 cow would eat the 
Same amount of food as one or even two elk. AS a guide, an elk is 
worth considerably more to me. 


We usually take a party of four hunters per trip. Maybe we're 
not very good guides because we only average about two elk or .moose 
per trip. The licence fees paid by these four hunters cost them $412. 
For a ten-day trip four men would pay me $2,000. These four men would 
spend at least $100 each on gas, motels, gifts, liquors and 
miscellaneous items bought in Alberta, totalling $2,812. If you 
divide this by two, you come up with a value of $1,406 per animal, 
which is considerably more than the $400 cow. 


Hunting in this province has some terrific’ possibilities but 
let's not destroy all the habitat with commercial developments. I've 
been around long enough, and I think from this you can see that I'n 
concerned with what happens to our west country. Please let us keep 
our west country in as natural a state as possible. I'm sure that 
future generations will thank us for it. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


Has the Eckville Fish and Game Association recommended expansion 
of the Ram River Falls campsite to 1,500 campsites? 


MR. GUSTAVSON: 
This waS a recommendation made by some of the members. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Have you any idea how much land it would take to make 1,500 
campsites? 


MR. GUSTAVSON: 
It would take quite a bit. 
MUR. DOWLING: 


Has the Eckville Fish and Game Association taken a position with 
respect to the Howse Pass route? 


MR. GUSTAVSON: 

No. Our president is here, maybe he can elaborate on that more. 
I myself am not in favour of it. I think the fewer roads in this west 
country, the better off we are, because attracting people creates 
pollution and mess and destroys the habitat. I think we are going 
about this backwards. Rather than attracting more people by building 
these developments, we should possibiy be discouraging people from 
going out there. I might be wrong on this but that's the way I feel. 
DR. TROST; 

The Eckville Fish and Game, through your recommendation, 
advocated a ban on hunting a mile on either side of the highway. Do 
you personally support that? 

MRs GUSTAVSON: 

Yes, I do. 
DR. TROST: 


It has also been suggested that the ban might be broader than a 
Mile, say two miles. Would that make any difference to you? 


MR. GUSTAVSON: 

It wouldn't make any difference to me. 
DR. TROST: 

So you think this general principle is a sound one? 
MR. GUSTAVSON: 


Yes. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Arthur R. Bott 
Box 222 
Rocky Mountain House, Alberta 


MR. BOTT: 


We would like to submit the following suggestions to the hearing. 
I am reading this on my own behalf as well as that of my son-in-law, 
Nir. Dave Glover, who helped me prepare the submission. 


First, we are firmly opposed to the large provincial park 
proposed for the southeast portion of the Clearwater Forest Reserve. 
We feel that park regulations are too stringent for this large an 
area. Harvesting of mature timber should be allowed, if done. with 
discretion. 


We are also opposed to any strip mining in the Clearwater 
reserve. Extraction of petroleum products ¢an be permitted, but 
processing should be done outside the area. 


Harvesting of big game should be allowed, if done with 
discretion. Resident hunters should be given priority over non- 
residents. 


We feel that more stringent regulations should be implemented 
with regard to year-round hunting by our Native people, especially 
regarding bighorn sheep. I'm referring to the recent incident that 
took place in the Brazeau River area near Thunder Lake. According to 
a newspaper report at least ten trophy sheep were killed. I feel that 
this discriminates against white people. 


With regard to proposed commercial establishments along the David 
Thompson Highway, we agree that these should be kept to a minimun, 
utilizing existing townsites. -There should be no development between 
the Cline River and the Banff Park boundary, commercial or otherwise. 


I have been a member for many years of the David Thompson Highway 
Promotion Committee, which is the David Thompson Cavalcade Committee. 
For the last ten years I have been chairman. The original concept of 
the promotion of the highway was not for commercial establishments, 
but for access purposes only as a short route to British Columbia for 
the residents of central Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


We are opposed to upgrading or paving of the forestry trunk road, 
as this would create overcrowding and would necessitate further 
building of camping facilities. We are also opposed to a large 
commercial development proposed for the Ya-Ha-Tinda area as this is 
prime grazing land for large herds of elk. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 

How do you feel about the Howse Pass? 
MR. BOTT: 

I am very much in favour of it. 
DR. TROST: 


For the same reasons as you've supported the David Thompson 
Highway? ; 


MR. BOTT: 


That's right, as access roads only. We feel that it would create 
good access for the people of B.C., Alberta and Saskatchewan: It 
gives us a full access right through the central parts of all three 
provinces. 
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BRIEF TO THE ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


Presented by: Larry L. Kennedy. 


My brief is in two parts; firstly, general comments on various 
aspects of land use in the foothills; secondly, a short plea for a more 
regional approach to management of the area. . This is not a research 
document but rather a review of ideas that seem to me to be applicable. 


I'm a professional forester but am now in the business of 
ranching in one small area of these beautiful foothills a short few 
miles from here. My general comments follow. 


I believe that water is our primary natural resource and feel 
that all aspects of use in the foothills region must be secondary to its 
production; that it be of the highest quality goes without saying. 
Watersheds may have to be developed in time to maximize the yield, with 
no loss and if possible with enrichment of quality. Other uses may be 
‘jntegrated' into the area but they must not interfere with nor distract 
from this primary resource. 


I live on Prairie Creek, a very popular fishing stream south 
of here which has farming along many miles of its banks. The creek is 
a good source of water for the stock that graze along its entire length. 
But it is also a hazard for I understand stock are lost annually in the 
creek, perhaps $1,000 worth. To prevent this from happening to me and 
also to help stop erosion and perhaps keep sports fish in the creek 
I've started fencing off the creek banks except for gravel watering 
places. As well, two grade four classes from a local elementary school 
held a week-long ecology course at our place last year; erosion was 
studied and the children replanted a portion of the creek banks with 
white spruce seedlings--dug from old pastures that were being plowed 
up. Perhaps in the future various grasses and/or willows will be 
utilized. It is only a small project but perhaps it would have merit 
along other portions of the creek--eventually all of my creek banks will 
be done. 
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You are well aware of the tremendous increase in the number of 
people that want to ‘get away from it all' if even for a short few hours. 
We used to see it on weekends only here but no more--pressures are higher 
on weekends but most days see people just wanting to get somewhere to 
relax, preferably beneath a lovely stand of pine on the banks of a stream 
of lake but if these aren't handy--the nearest hayfield, pasture, etc. 
will do fine. Most ranchers don't mind--if asked--but they do mind the 
mess that is often, but not always, left behind. What I'm really saying 
is that it is becoming hard to find an area that is ‘untouched' and be- 
cause of this the need for wilderness, wildland, natural or whatever 
areas is even more pressing. We must ensure that these areas are avail- 
able; we must ensure that they are well defined and legislatively controlled. 
led. Some areas must be held for research purposes only--we must have 
these for the scientist to examine and give us direction in the control 
of our environment; after all, we are also a product of nature and we 
must return to living in harmony with nature. I therefore, put in a 
plea for more recognition of the International Biological Program. 

Their scientific input we desperately need. I've attached an outdated 
copy of some material from B.C. to show how far we are behind B.C. at 
least. 


In addition we need to define what we mean when we speak of 
Wilderness, Wildland, Natural Areas. These words conjure up various 
scenes in each of our minds--it would help in our discussions if we ° 
knew what each meant. 


We need to ensure that there is preservation but also conserva- 
tion. A point I'd like to make is that we should have facilities of 
some sort in the foothills areas to serve as a base from which children 
can gain a ‘natural experience’ but do we need to have every church 
group, boys' or girls' club, etc. having their very own facility--I sug- 
gest no! What we need is some sort of integrated facility(ies), located 
by the government and aided if need be by the necessary consulting inputs 
and provided by joint funding. The facilities could perhaps then be 
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geared to 'year-round' integrated use and fitted into the school pro- 
grams too--the forest is alive in all seasons of the year. Facilities 
can be rough,very rough; our kids are the same as those of any other 
generation--they just need the chance. I would suggest that all of the 
various groups do play very important parts in giving our youth some 
experiences with nature but this ‘setting apart' or 'we want our own' 
aids and abets the lack of communication that is becoming so common- 
place in our society. I would stress again that facilities need not be 
elaborate--the kids can take it as well. 


Other uses, other than water production and recreation. are 
applicable to the foothills region. There is a place for grazing, not 
only for the economic return to thé province but also as an aid to fire 
protection. I would suggest that the amount of grazing allowed should 
be no greater than the amount of management the person utilizing the 
grazing area is prepared to put forward. Ignorance is no excuse, if a 
person cannot assure that his cattle properly utilize an area, the area 
should be removed from his use. Proper salting and riding of cattle 
must be carried out--too much rangeland has been overgrazed in the past, 
I don't believe overgrazing is a problem now but this is not time to 
let up, rather we should go one step further towards better management. 
Local people in all areas of the foothills are there for a reason--I 
believe it is because they have a very deep love for this part of the 
land; the trees, lakes, streams, mountains--not many leave it for very 
long. Because we have this area, this deep interest in it, this feel- 
ing for it; because of these things I believe we should have more than 
just a 'token part' in its management. It is our very livelihood, we 
are willing to develop with it--to a point--not to aid in its destruc- 
tion. 


Our children's children need also to know it as it is now, not 
as some large development proposals might like it to be for their own 
returns only. With that I go on record as being against any large de- 
velopment in what is left of the Kootenay Plains. 
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There is also a place for logging the foothills but to date 
there has only been 'lip service' paid to logging as an aid to good water- 
shed and game management--it is true we progressed a step further here 
too. Economics are important but perhaps inputs of other monies might 
be necessary if we are to ‘have our cake and eat it too'! Wood is a. 
legitimate resource. If in its extraction we bring in restrictions 
(other than the regeneration of the forest) for watershed or wildlife 
purposes then these other resources should help to finance the extrac- 
tion. I do not believe, however, that any amounts of money could help 
the situation of very large clear cuts (I speak of those at Hinton)--as 
a layman they are to me ecologically disastrous. Reasonable sized clear 
cuts, perhaps of a landscaped nature, can aid in game management (pro- 
viding alternatively browse or shelter), watershed management (manipu- 
lation of peak periods and amount), fire protection to a degree and even 
aesthetics (different greens of various species and age classes which is 
a break from the monotony of a large ‘oneness’ area). I would reiterate 
somewhat though and say that not all areas of merchantable trees need 
to be logged--some wilderness must remain. 


I also put before you a plea for the recognition of our 'white- 
water' areas, particularily the Red Deer River west of Sundre. As you 
know the National Whitewater Championships were held there in 1972. 
Provincial championships are being held there again this year. In the 
minds of the whitewater enthusiasts it is the best stretch of water 
anywhere in Alberta for this international sport. It is rumoured that 
the area is a potential damsite--I beg of you to ensure that this piece 
of water does not get such a treatment. A point in favour of the canoe- 
ing sport in general, one which you may find hard to believe--Statistics 
Canada, I'm informed, was quoted from in the House in Ottawa by Peter 
Radford when he announced that more canoe paddles were sold in Canada 
in 1971 than were hockey sticks. 
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In conclusion, I would like to emphasize a few points. 
"Caution" should be the key word in the management of the foothills 
region. If you don't know, don't do it; irreparable damage might re- 
sult--I believe the Kootenay Plains is a good example. A highway going 
into the lake (for amphibious cars no doubt), destruction of portions of 
a unique ecosystem--one we still don't know much about-- and part of it 
is already gone. 


Standardization of regulations, etc, we do not need. we cannot 
have. We must get back to more local application, What is good for the 
Crowsnest is not necessarily good for this area. If more help is needed’ 
to ensure more local application--let's get more help, somehow. 


Impose the necessary restrictions for the good of us all and 
enforce them. If problems arise, make them public. A knowledgeable 
public can be an understanding public. 


An inventory of all the resources in the region in question 
has to be the first step before any intelligent decisions can be made, 
e.g.: 


As a forester there is no way that I could justify putting in 
a sawmill in this area without an inventory of the available timber-- 
not just amount, which could be deceiving, but also the size, form, 
health, etc. ‘ 


Similarily, I could not justify putting 100 head of cows into 
a section of land without knowing where the water is, what amounts and 
kinds of grass there is and what shelter there is--to do either would 
be foolhardy. Likewise, I suggest, it would be foolhardy to allow 
developments into this foothills region without the proper inventory of 
the resource base. 


The last point is this: a moratorium may be both necessary 
and the only way to properly proceed at this time on all aspects of use 
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in the foothills region. This might horrify those suggesting that the 
rush of people is upon us--I know--I see it almost daily at our place 
but the area is not going to go away, the mountains, lakes, streams and 
rivers and forest--the beautiful scenes can be there next year too. It 
is up to you and those like you in the various government departments to 
see that this is so. I have every confidence in you and your Environ- 
ment Conservation Authority. 


As for regional management I would like to suggest the fol- 
lowing as a thought. 


I believe there should be a decentralization of government 
departments from Edmonton with the setting up of Regional Resource Di- 
rectors,no less than five and no more than seven, for the province. 

Under the wings of these Regional Resource Directors should come, I 
feel, the various natural resource fields, especially renewable resources 
such as Lands and Forests, Water Resources and Agriculture. 


Perhaps these regions should be based on watersheds, at least 
for the foothills area. Dispersal of qualified personnel from Edmonton 
would then be possible--right now, in many fields, the management is 
done from the Edmonton office--you need more people at the local level 
and more officers in the field--not in the Edmonton machine. The number 
of field men in most of the natural resource fields is pitiful and ‘in 
the field' is where it happens. 


There are well-known, tried and true management principles 
that could be followed. I would like to suggest that Edmonton (the 
Government that is) 'clean house', rearrange empires, etc. but get back 
to 'on the ground' management--if we don't do it now, it will be too late. 


As Henry David Thoreau said: 


"Die and be buried who will, 

I mean to live here still; 

My nature grows ever more young 
The primitive pines among." 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


You refer to reasonably sized clearcuts, perhaps of a landscape 
nature, which can aid in game management, watershed management, et 
cetera. Can you advise us, since you are a professional forester, 
just how advanced the knowledge of this method of watershed management 
is? Has it been really well-researched? 


MR. KENNEDY: 


I think in earlier heazings material was presented as to the 
Marmot watershed basin and its logging, which was to have started this 
year but which I gather has now been postponed until next year. The 
most recent studies, to the best of my knowledge, are in the Colorado 
area, although I may be wrong. I've been away from forestry for a 
couple of years. 


They have carried out various types of clearcutting, selective 
cutting, strip cutting and patch cutting. I would suggest that the 
Department of Lands and Forests is not doing this by the seat of their 
pants. Generally they are utilizing the best available material. 


But. when I used the word "caution" I used it because we have not 
yet got to the stage in Alberta, or I believe in Canada, where we have 
definite material saying in this particular area you should have a 30- 
acre patch, 40-acre patch, 10Q-acre patch or 200-acre patch. I don't 
believe either that we're at the stage where we can extract something 
from Alberta and say, this is what is done in the Hinton area, perhaps 
it can also be done here. 


DR. TROST: 


We are interested in administrative ideas. Would you elaborate 
on why the department should be decentralized from Edmonton, 
particularly regarding renewable resources? 


MR. KENNEDY: 


This is a personak thought only. I tend to feel that there are 
not enough men in the field. I won't mention any specific department 
because I don't believe that*s proper. You have qualified personnel 
in Edmonton who haven't the time to spend in the field because of the 
paper machine that they're trying to feed. 


You have field people who want direction. They are doing a good 
job, don't get me wrong. I believe at a local level you have 
forestry, lands and perhaps water resources people, and when they get 
together at a local level they can get something done. I think there 
is a tendency for too much paper work between higher and lower levels. 
I really feel you have regional problems that don't fit into a 
standard pattern. I see the tendency for statutory regulations to try 
to standardize for easy management. This may be possible from a big 
machine in Edmonton, but is not applicable where the problems differ 
from area to area. - 


DR. TROST: 


Do you suggest that the departments retain roughly the kind of 
responsibilities they now have, but delegate them to regional officers 
to some extent? 
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MR. KENNEDY: 

I'm not sure I mean that. I'm saying we should have a regional 
resource type of office, and within that office should be the various 
hatural resource departments and perhaps others, including highways. 
Rather than writing from Edmonton, they would then be obliged to 
become involved locally. 

DR. TROST: 

So your regional office may be an interdepartmental office? 

MR. KENNEDY: 


Yes, exactly. That"*s the sort of thing that I would visualize. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of The Environment Conservation Authority: 


Unifarm is pleased to have this opportunity to present its views 
on what we hope is only the first stage of a long-term program of planning 


for land use and resource development on the Eastern Slopes of the Rockies. 


We recognize that the ecology of the area is a prime consideration, 
but we also recognize the future need for development of resources in the 


area. 


In our view careful planning is the key to wise use of the land 
under discussion, whether that be for agricultural, resource development, 


recreational, or residential use. 


AGRICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS 


Ranchers in tne foothills area of the province and farmers who 
irrigate their land share the concerns of urban centres for the future of 
Alberta's water resources rising in the mountains and foothills, both in 
terms of quantity and quality. Any resource development or other use must 


give top priority to protection of this basic resource. 


The growing demand for food places a special emphasis on the need 
for protection of our water resources and on the need for additional land 


for the production of livestock. 
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We believe that through proper management, the grass cover in 
many areas of the Eastern Slopes can be improved. We believe further that 
this can be done best by those whose living depends on such land being a 


renewable grazing resource. 


Experience in the northwestern part of the province has shown 
that even areas with grey wooded soils can produce satisfactory returns 
from grazing. This land, roughly cleared, seeded to pasture grasses, and 
fertilized to some extent, not only provides grazing land, but over a period 


of time would build up the fibre content and fertility of the soil. 


It must be remembered that the lessees of such land must be given 
security of tenure, and some control over access by others. This would help 
ensure careful management while insecurity of tenure, or lack of control over 
land for which he is responsible, may tempt the lessee to simply exploit the 


resource. 
RESIDENTIAL USE 


Reports indicate that many of the submissions to this Authority have 
stressed the effect of urban sprawl, and have detailed the vast areas that 
have been taken out of agriculture or other ise and sub-divided. We will not 
repeat this information, but we want to emphasize the need for avoiding what 
is happening in other parts of the province, notably in the Edmonton and 


Calgary areas. As an example, sub-division in the Edmonton area provides 
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illustrations of both desirable and undesirable allocation of land resources. 
Fertile lands North, East, and Southeast of Edmonton have been sub-divided 
and put to industrial and residential use. Only in recent years has a more 
desirable approach emerged, and it is difficult to say whether this is the 
result of good planning or the progression of urban sprawl. We refer to 
lands West and Southwest of Edmonton, of relatively little economic value in 


terms of fertility, which have been sub-divided for residential use. 


RECREATIONAL DEMANDS 


The demand for reasonable access to unspoiled areas of natural 
beauty will continue to grow. Our organization has a special interest in the 
Clearwater Forest Reserve area, where we have developed Goldeye Lake Centre 
for use primarily by the youth of this province. Resource development in 


that area could eliminate the advantage sought in choosing the location. 


While this area is of special interest to us, we wish to make it 
clear that the recommendation we make regarding recreation is not intended 


for that area alone. 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
We recognize a growing need for development of resources in the 


area under discussion. We ask, however, that careful consideration be 


given to the meaning of the words "resource development", because we seek to 
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avoid "resource exploitation" and all that that implies, in the future 


development of the Eastern Slopes. We believe strongly that our agricul- 


tural, hydrological, recreational, and aesthetic values need not and must 


not be sacrificed in the interests of such development. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(3) 


Unifarm recommends the following: 


That land on the Eastern Slopes be given full recognition as a resource 


included in a comprehensive inventory of all resources in the area. 


That land be zoned on the basis of that inventory, taking into account 
natural advantages to any particular use, favorability of success in 
reclaiming or improving such land, and long-term requirements for food 


production. 


That appropriate lands be made available for grazing purposes with ade- 


quate security of tenure. 


That the lessee of such land be given adequate control over access by 


persons desiring to enter for recreation or other purposes. 


That, in the interests of preserving unspoiled areas of natural beauty 


for recreational areas, recreation corridors with reasonable access be 
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established on the condition described in recommendation number seven. 
As a specific example, we recommend that a "Natural Recreation Corri- 
dor" be established starting at a point on Highway 11, thirty miles 
west of Rocky Mountain House, and continuing to the Banff National 
Park Boundary. We recommend further that this corridor be twenty 


miles in width, with the highway as its centre. 


That resource development not be permitted within a seven-mile radius 
of any exceptionally scenic spot, or recreational or educational facil- 
ity already established, on the condition described in recommendation 


number seven. 


That areas in which resource development takes place be fully restored 
so that new areas for recreation with reasonable access can be provided 
in future years, when it may become necessary to release areas described 


in five and six above for development of underlying or other resources. 


Respectfully submitted, 
UNIFARM. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


I'm having a little difficulty with your recommendation No. 4, in 
which you say that the lessee of such land be given adequate control 
over persons desiring access for recreation and other purposes. It ‘is 
usually true that when we look at grazing lands in the eastern slopes 
that a quite productive trout fishing stream runs through the centre 
to which people want access. If we give control of access to _ people 
who are doing the grazing, how do we resolve the prcblem of people 
getting in there? 


MR. LEA: 


I'm sure the ranchers are really interested in just some of the 
water supply and the grass. If it becomes necessary to fence the edge 
of these streams or avoid pollution of the streams in some way by 
providing access in certain areas the ranchers would probably agree, 
providing that those who benefit from this expense would pay it. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You've touched on a froblem which concerns farmers and ranchers 
in Alberta, throughout Canada - as a matter of fact all over North 
America - namely the development of country residences, needless to 
say for city people, on productive agricultural land. You make a 
strong reference to this but you haven't made any suggestions as to 
how it might possibly be controlled. Has Unifarm discussed possible 
means of control? 


MR. LEA: 


Our suggestion is that this needs to be done. We admit it is 
certainly desirable that urban people have an opportunity to visit the 
country or even live in the country. But the kind of land used for 
this should he the poorer type of marginal land and the better fertile 
soil should be reserved for agricultural use. This may mean that 
these residences will have to be a considerable distance away from a 
city, and they may need to be out in new suburban centres. Edmonton 
was given as an example. We feel that the land to the west and 
southwest of Edmonton is not suitable for agriculture but is 
especially suitable for this kind of development. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Won't this lead to a situation wherein a farmer who has very poor 
land will have an extremely valuable piece of property, while a farmer 
who has very good land will have a low-valued property because he 
won't be able to sell it for residential subdivision? How are you 
going to get over that problem? : 


MR. LEA: 


I would suggest that if the owner of the land is interested in 
farming, then he is not especially interested in the capital gain he 
would get from residential subdivision. The whole issue of land use 
is being looked at by provinces across Canada. We're prepared to put 
some input into that kind of study. 
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R. TROST: 


You talk about security of tenure for lessees of grazing land. 
o you wish for an improved security of tenure as against what they 
ow have and, if so, what have you in mind? 


BR. LEA: 


It could be classed as an improved method or system of security. 
e have many problems with cattle rustling in certain areas of the 
province. I think steps may be taken in the future to police this 
ind of thing; this may overcome that problem. I'm not sure of the 
average continuity of the present tenure, but it would seem to me that 
if a rancher is going to graze properly and improve the grazing 
Situation, he needs to have at least 10 or 15 years ahead of him in 
order to make it worthwhile. 


DR. TROST: 


Returning to the rate at which agricultural land is coming into 
production, do you know offhand what the rate of change in the acreage 
of agricultural land has bden over the last ten years in the eastern 
Slopes? If you have that information, do you also have it for the 
different basins, for the Oldman River basin as against the 
Saskatchewan River basin? 


BR. LEA: 


We have some figures on this but I don"t have them with me. I'm 
afraid they are not specifically for the eastern slopes area. They 
are more for the area around Calgary, Edmonton and Red Deer. But I 
think they could probably be obtained. 


DR. TROST: 


It would be helpful to us to have these figures. It would also 
be interesting if you could get information as to the situation in the 
Oldman River basin where there may be a loss through subdivision, and 
in this area where there may be an increase through the clearing of 
forest lands. 


MR. LEA: 
We'll try to get that for you. 
DR. TROST: 


I found your recommendation No. 5 about a natural recreation 
corridor quite interesting. Do you want to elaborate on what you feel 
hatural recreation might consist of? 


MR. LEA: 


I believe our organizaticn would recommend that these recreation 
areas be composed of government~owned park areas. If private 
enterprises are engaged in recreation, I think they should be small, 
privately-owned enterprises. It would seem to me that the government 
certainly needs to retain quite a large area around the beauty spots. 
I think the whole matter of planning should be done by some provincial 
authority that has an advisory committee with local representatives. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. V. C. Sims 
RR. 2 
Rocky Mountain House, Alberta 


MR. SIMS: 


I'm representing myself. I've lived in this area for many years 
and I hope, with God's grace, to live many more. These are just some 
of the things I have seen around the country that I thought could be 
improved. 


The first is all-terrain vehicles and snowmobiles. I do not own 
either but I would like to see those who do own them enjoy then. ¥ 
feel that in our hunting areas a specific area should be set aside in 
each game zone where all-terrain vehicles and snowmobiles could be 
used for hunting and recreation. Their use should be restricted in 
all other hunting areas. 


While hunting last fall, after the law was changed so that 
snowmobiles or all-terrain vehicles could not be used until afternoon, 
we found that most snowmobilers stayed in camp till noon and then went 
out hunting. It is very hard for a game officer to prove whether they 
were hunting or just going out getting their game. If the snowmobiles 
were restricted to a certain corridor, road or section, I feel they 
would be a lot easier to police. 


The second thing is the year-round carrying of firearms. The 
carrying of rifles in commercial and private vehicles, other than 
during the hunting season, should be strictly controlled. In the 
Rocky Mountain House area we have quite a large number of commercial 
vehicles in the gas, oil and logging industries, and even the 
Department of Highways, apart from the police. In alwost all of these 
half-ton and three-quarter ton trucks you will see gun racks that hold 
two or three rifles. They're there all year round. I own a good 
rifle. I would not subject it to the abuse of year-round travel ina 
truck unless I was using it. I have come to the conclusion that many 
of these rifles are being used year-round. 


My third point concerns privileged groups. Indians, the oil 
industry, the coal industry, fishermen, hunters, resort owners, and 
all who consider themselves a privileged group, should not be allowed 
to make use of our natural resources without due regard for the rest 
of the people. I have to stand behind Mr. Roos who spoke this 
afternoon about the indiscriminate hunting by our Wative people. I 
think this is wrong. We cannot go along with this very much longer. 


My fourth point concerns natural resources. Our natural 
renewable resources should be harvested on a continuous yield basis. 
A mature tree, animal or fish is not of much use to humanity if it is 
left unharvested to die of old age or simply to rot. 


Our non-renewable resources should be exploited in such a way 
that the most people get the most benefit with the least damage to the 
environment. We've heard a lot about this today. I don't know the 
answer; probably no one else does. 


My fifth point deals with settlement in the wilderness areas. 
Settlement of undeveloped areas should be discouraged until such time 
as a real need for development exists. 


I agree with some of the people who have spoken and with others I 
disagree. Wildlife has decreased in many of our areas. This 
statement was made by several people. My own observation is that 
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wildlife has increased, particularly around settled areas; moose is 
one species. In the wintertiae you can see game tracks. I think I 
could take anyone and within five minutes driving time from Rocky 
Mountain House show him fresh moose signs. This could not be done 30 
years ago. 


Sulphur in this area is beneficial so far. Our soil is very 
Sulphur-Geficient. we do not know how guch we can stand. A fall-out 
of 10 to 1Z pounds a year is beneficial. Most of us are applying 20 
to 25 to get a sustained yield of our legumes. 


I've touched on hunting rights being unequal. I feel if one 
group of people can hunt gaze any time of the year, I should be able 
to also. Or vice versa, if I'm restricted I feel they should be. 


Grazing need not be harmful to wildlife. This fall wy brother 
and I took a trip out west to a grazing lease and we found plenty of 
game and grazing, possibly not right next to the water but certainly 
up a few yards. The cows never went that high, but there were lots 
and lots of soose and elk. It just took a good gan to walk there. 
You could not drive. ; 


Its giad to hear that Mr. Kennedy is doing something about 
izproving the destruction caused by animals arouad the streams. I 
think he should be commended. And I have to agree with Mr. Lea that 
much of the grey wooded soil can be improved. Each man can improve 
gtazing by use of proper fertilizers, proper grasses and legumes. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


In your brief you refer to game zones where all-terrain vehicles 
and snowmobiles could be used for hunting and recreation. I hope 
you're not suggesting that areas be set aside where hunting can be 
done from these vehicles? 


MR. SIMS: 


I was thinking it might be easier to police. At the present time 
illegal hunting is being done from these vehicles. There are not 
enough officers available to go out and check them, so why not make it 
legal in certain areas for all-terrain vehicles to go there and the 
hunters can shoot as they darn well please. 


MR. DOWLING: 

Maybe one another? 
MR. SIMSs 

That's all right. That would get rid of then. 
MR. DOWLING: 


Why are you concerned about ranchers, hunters, and so on, 
carrying weapons in the cabs of their vehicles? Do you feel that they 
may be used illegally on a year-round basis? 


MR. SIMS: 


That*s right. It*s only human nature that when you see an animal 
and you have a loaded rifle you're going to use it if you can. liye, 
that rifle is at home 50 miles away, it's not likely you'll go and get 
it. } 


MR. DOWLING: 


You state that renewable resources should be harvested ona 
continuous yield basis with an emphasis on using mature growth and 
overproduction first. This would mean setting a base level. In other 
words, you would have a level below which you would not want to see 
these resources drop in any specific area. Is that correct? 


UR. SIMS: 


That*s right. I think that many of our game biologists and 
people in the fish and wildlife and forestry have done a good job on 
this. They*ve gone out and checked animals, maybe not correctly, but 
at least they've made a check. Where they have found that the natural 
food level is too low, they have restricted hunting and fishing in 
some streams. I think this is commendable and should be continued., 


MR. DOWLING: 


What sort of base levels have been set, for instance, with regard 
to elk in a specific area? Have they drawn the conclusion that a 
specific area will carry so many hundred head of elk and shoulda't go 
above that? 


MR. SIMS: 
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I wouldn't know. I'm not an authority on that subject but I 
presume they have. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. John Fletcher 
Box 1521 
Rocky Mountain House, Alberta 


MR. FLETCHER: 


I've lived in Rocky Mountain House for most of my life. I submit 
this brief as an individual citizen. 


I take the stand that major development, multiple land use, 
should be minimized on the eastern slopes. The fatal fact is that 
they are not being minimized and my view is thought too extreme to be 
considered. 


As stated by the Red Deer and Battle River regional planning 
commissions, the problems associated with land use and resource 
activities are guaranteed to multiply as development pressures 
intensify. The people of the eastern slopes may learn some basic 
truths if they think about why pressures are being applied for 
industrial and recreational development. 


Could it he that the government is so financially involved with 
conglomerates that it allows them to dictate the destiny of man's own 
heritage? Could it not be that these urban giants, democratically 
created by unchecked capitalism, may have in future the power to 
dictate the terms of multiple land use? In explanation I would say 
that if in 10 years time the people of Calgary and its downriver 
agricultural population were to demand a percentage flow of the North 
Saskatchewan or the Red Deer river systems, could there be any 
disagreement? I don't believe there would be any way of not bowing to 
the wishes of that many people wanting water. A study on a system of 
canals to divert the waters of the North Saskatchewan and Red Deer 
rivers has already been undertaken. 


I would not like the members of the committee to take this 
personally but I might question the validity of some of the objectives 
of the hearings. Would it not seem questionable that a government 
which has allowed construction of 11 major gas processing plants and 
granted numerous long-term resource studies in the North Saskatchewan 
and the Red Deer river basins, should now be inquiring as to the 
potential industrial uses of the land? Might the hearings simply be 
letting us know who wants to build what and where? What benefits will 
accrue to the environment and the people, and how much destruction 
will be caused? : 


I would agree that the major resource of the eastern slopes is 
its watershed and that in future continued demands will cause 
continued tapping of this watershed. This is. the only major 
development with which I am in agreement. : 


I have listed a few specific proposals in point form here: 


(1) Further exploration in the wilderness area, the west 
country, by this I mean west of the trunk road. Further 
exploration of gas, oil and coal resources in this area 
should be terminated. 


(2) Concerning transportation, a land use. After completion of 
the paving of the David Thompson Highway and the improvement 
of maintenance side - roads to offset the heavier flow of 
traffic that the paving of the David Thompson Highway will 
create, I would suggest that no further paving programs be 
undertaken. 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
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Further commercial service developments should not be 
allowed. 


Commercial recreational developments should not be allowed. 
New urban developments should not be allowed. 


I would agree that the youth hostel program, as explained to 
us this afternoon, should be approved. 


I agree that Indian reserves should be expanded when 
proposals submitted by the Native people are sound. 


Wilderness areas should be increased. There was a slight 
disagreement about horses being allowed in these areas. E 
don't foresee any damage being caused by horses, but I 
wouldn't like to see them commercially obtainable in the 
area, for example through stables. 


Grazing and cropland leasing should be given further study 
and careful experimentation, but considered as a possible 
use. EP think ~in future” we're §‘goirng to "tind that’ the 
prodyction of livestock and foodstock will be of prime 
importance and deserves consideration. 


More small government campsites and rest areas should be 
provided for the increased flow of traffic which we are now 
experiencing and which we will continue to experience when 
the David Thompson Highway is paved. 


With regard to the harvesting of forests in the eastern 
slopes, I would suggest that the Alberta Forest Service is a 
well-established organization. Their recommendations, as 
outlined by Mr. Kennedy, should be followed. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. KINISKY: 


Your second recommendation is, no more paving after the David 
Thompson Highway has been completed. What do you think about paving 
the forestry trunk roads? 


MR. FLETCHER: 


The paving of this road would facilitate more travel and the 
increased demands by travellers would probably lead to more 
development. That's not what I'm after. 


AR. KINISKY: 


In your recommendation No. 5 when you talk about no more urban 
developments, are you talking about urban developments in this 
particular area or outside the currently-established urban areas? 


MR. FLETCHER: 


There is a number of recommendations or at least inquiries for 
ucban developments in the eastern slopes. In the Calgary area 
particularly, there have been strong indications that they want 
subsidiary towns for people who no longer wish to live in the cities. 


MRo KINISKYs 


In recommendation No. 10, you suggest that more small government 
campsites and rest areas be provided. We have been involved in the 
continuing program of building more and more campsites every year and 
we never seem to catch up. Bo you foresee a time when we will have to 
say, “That is all. There will be no more campsites. We have got to 
limit the number of people who come"? 


MR.w FLETCHER: 


I don't think I'd be prepared to say when that time will come. 


MR« KINISKY: 


Do you foresee a possibility of it coming at all? 


MR.w FLETCHER: 


It seems to be the popular thing to get out in the wilderness as 
fast and as far as you can. I don't know whether the current trend 
will continue, but if it does there could possibly come a time when 
there is no more room. 


MR. DOWLING: 


Do you have any special reasons for supporting the expansion of 
Indian reserves? This is the first time we've heard a recommendation 
like this. 


MR. FLETCHER: 


The Native people of Alberta, I think, have a right to expand 
where their expansion is justified. If they were involved in ranching 
and decided that through population growth on the reserves they did 
not have enough land, I think they should be granted more. 
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Brief submitted by: Mr. Fred Schultz 
Bluffton, Alberta 


MR. SCHULTZ: 


I am representing myself and my friend, Mr. Bill Nesbitt. Mr. 
Nesbitt is a farmer in the Rimbey area and a conservationist. I farm 
in the Bluffitton area, and I'm a naturalist, a conservationist and have 
been an outdoor rider in Alberta for the past 20 years or so. I speak 
for quite a number of people. 


We are concerned with the urgent need for the conservation and 
preservation of such nature, wildlife and recreational resources as 
remain to us here in Alberta. We view with some alarm the several 
developments proposed along the David Thompson Highway west of 
Nordegg, and in other areas throughout the eastern slopes and the Red 
Deer and North Saskatchewan drainage areas. 


While we recognize the need for tourist accommodation, we are 
very much opposed to large-scale developments involving hundreds of 
acres of buildings and parking space, and hundreds of thousands of 
acres made accessible to the great numbers of people who would be 
attracted by those facilities. These would mostly be people 
uneducated in the value and fragility of wilderness ecology. In 
short, we are opposed to huge luxury resorts set up in the midst of 
the wilderness. We feel that such things as golf courses, facilities 
for spectator sports, plush dining, dancing and drinking places are 
out of place anywhere in the green area. We feel that anything not in 
keeping with the wilderness aspect should be relegated to areas 
outside the green area. 


We are concerned about the problems of sewage and garbage 
disposal, for fno matter how careful we may be and how many 
restrictions we may place on these things, there are going to be 
problems. On a trail ride up to Pinto Lake last fall Mr. Nesbitt 
found whisky bottles and other refuse all along the way. Surely if 
people can pack in-a full whisky bottle 40 miles from the nearest 
truck they can take it out empty. 


We are completely opposed to the use of any all-terrain vehicles 
in the foothills and mountain environment. We would like to see 
stringent restrictions on snowmobiles in these areas, although 
snowmobiles perhaps have some place in the recreational areas of the 
foothills and mountains. 


We advocate increased government spending on tresearch and 
education as a means of environment conservation. One field that 
comes to mind is animal repellents to separate wildlife from domestic 
livestock in the settled areas. 


At the present time, game, fur and predator regulations and 
wildlife management practices seem designed to serve only those people 
affected directly in some economic manner, that is the people who want 
to see the wildlife dead for one reason or another. We feel that 
these regulations ignore an even larger segment of wildlife users, 
photographers, writers, canoe enthusiasts, and ordinary tourists who 
might want to take the family out and show the kids some moose, deer, 
elk or coyotes along the highway. They also want to see the scenic 
beauty of the areas. Now this segment of wildlife users are sometimes 
forgotten in multiple land-use studies because quite often they are 
directed mainly to the hunter and the fisherman. 
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We would advocate restriction or elimination of all livestock 
grazing in mountain areas. The damage done by cattle to stream and 
water sources is by no means worth the revenue derived by the 
government from such leases. I believe the rate last year was 85 
cents per month per cow/calf unit. I believe it has gone up this 
year, at least in some areas. So for a paltry few thousand dollars we 
are doing inestimable damage to many of our best fishing and most 
attractive mountain streams. I can mention two streams in particular. 
One that I remember was a tributary of the Clearwater, somewhere 
between Ram River and Seven Mile Flats. The other one was Cat Creek 
in the Highwood area where cattle were doing terrific damage to the 
stream bed and certainly must have been spoiling it for fishing. 


We are not opposed to sound lumbering practices, but we are very 
definitely opposed to pulp mills on the eastern slopes, since 
certainly they represent a major source of air and water pollution and 
would be extremely detrimental to the aesthetic aspects of the area in 
every way. 


Of course it goes without saying that we are unalterably opposed 
to strip mining in any part of the area. This has been well covered 
earlier today. 


I would say that I personally support the Howse Pass route as a 
short cut to and from British Columbia. 


I would also be in favour of hard-topping the forestry trunk road 
if such a proposal came up. I think the resulting impact on the 
environment along that road wouldn't be very great because most of 
those people would be sightseeing from their cars. The type of people 
who like to stick to pavement don't get off the road very often or go 
very far from their cars. 


With regard to the Indians being allowed to hunt and fish 
anywhere, 365 days a year, I must say I do not envy the situation of 
the Indian in Alberta. Blame for the situation, I am bound to agree, 
rests largely with the white man right from the days of the earliest 
missionaries and fur traders. But we cannot now turn back the clock. 
It is quite unrealistic for even a small group of Native people to 
think that they can return to the ways of their ancestors. There is 
just not enough wilderness to begin to provide them with a living. 
Therefore, despite their pleas, I feel - and here I'm speaking for a 
large number of us - that they must be subject to the same game laws 
as everyone else. If they really want to return to the old way of 
life, I suggest that their guns and ammunition and their automobiles 
be taken away from them. Let them hunt with bows and arrows. I think 
they would soon have enough of it. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


MR. DOWLING: 


You are against all-terrain vehicles. Have you any hangups about 
four-wheel drives? 


MR. SCHULTZ: 


They're not guite as bad as all-terrain vehicles, but they should 
also be banned from mountain areas. They could be used in specific 
cases under permit. All-terrain vehicles should definitely be banned. 


MR. DOWLING: 


You speak of animal repellents to separate the animais from 
communities. Does such a repellent exist? 


MR. SCHULTZ: 


There have been some experiments, The Canadian Sheep Raisers! 
Association did some experiments with this a number of years ago, but 
there were neither sufficient funds nor was there enough interest 
shown by people. The 1080 poison, for example, was a much more 
efficient way for sheep men to control predators. I think a great 
deal of research needs to be done on repellents. Enough has been done 
to prove the great possibilities in this field. 


MR. DOWLING: 

When you speak of law enforcement, are you advocating an increase 
in field staff of the Fish and Wildlife Division of the Department of 
Eands and Forests, including enforcement officers? 

MR. SCHULTZ: 
This would be a very good idea. I think there should be more law 


enforcement. There are too many people getting away with too much in 
the way of breaking game regulations today. 


675-1 
LAND USE AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
EASTERN SLOPES 


Proposal submitted by: D. WHITFORD 


TO: Director of 


Department of Lands and Forests 
Natural Resources Building 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 


We operate a trail riding outfit near the Ram River Falls west 
of Caroline. We are about 5 miles from the Government campsite, up the 
Onion Lake forestry road. Our outfit is situated at the forks of the 
Hummingbird and South Ram River. My wife has operated the trail riding 
outfit for about 8 years in this district. We would like to make a few 
facts known to you and your department. This letter refers to the brief 
that the government has requested concerning the development of the 
western slopes, or east slope of the Rockies. Could you please send us 
some forms or inform us where to get them, concerning the hearing that 
is to be held in the Red Deer district. 


1. If at all possible we would like to continue serving the public 
in this area, and if given a chance from the government perhaps to develop 
further, for the pleasure of the public. 


2. There are only two trail riding outfits in this area so far. At 
the present we are using 20 head of horses in this area, and are serving 
the Pioneer Camp from Rocky Mountain House; it is a religious camp and they 
come to ride in our area through the summer. We also rent our horses out 
to the public. 


3. Mr. Palmer is about 1 mile upstream from our camp, but we get 
along and there is enough business in this area for the both of us. 
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4. We rent our horses to the public on a day-to-day basis and for 
camping and fishing trips. Sometimes we take the public ourselves and 
other times they prefer to ride by themselves, but they rent our horses. 


5. It would help our cause if we would be able to rent pasture for our 
horses during the summer, from the forestry or government, in this particular 
area. We have been buying feed for our horses in 1972 because of the 
forestry rules. 


Pasturing horses would reduce the fire hazard because the torses 
would keep the grass down, and therefore it would not dry out and create 
a fire hazard. There would be still plenty of grass for the wildlife because 
we would not allow our horses to stay in one place long enough to completely 
eat off the grass in a certain area. They would be moved as soon as the 
grass showed effects of being eaten too short. We would continue to feed 
hay and oats to keep our horses in good condition. 


7. We do not advocate our horses stay there all year round. We would 
like to see them in the forestry until the end of the tourist season, which 
ends at the last of September. We would like to pasture the horses there 
until the middle of December, and pay for the pasture. We would then move 
the horses to home pasture, because we do not like to see our horses 
underfed and skinny. 


8. We do not like the idea of putting the area up for bids for 
trail riding. 

a. Too many people think there's a fast dollar in trail riding, 
thus putting up a high bid. Then discovering over the next 
year that they didn't do so good. They would then discontinue 
trail riding. 


b. The public would therefore lose a valuable and worthwhile rec- 
reation, until someone else was placed in that area to take 
over trail riding. 
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c. They may not want to take over if they find that the prev- 
jous owner was operating at a loss. 


9. To operate a trail riding outfit it takes a lot of money to be 
invested before returns start to come back. It takes time to build up 
the outfit, and you must have a good reputation for having good horses 
and good equipment. You must like to be able to meet the public and get 
along with them, also treat them with respect or they will not come back. 
It also takes lots of advertising and work on the part of the owner. 

“The customer is always right." 


10. We would like to be able to place one small sign up near the 
campsite stating horses for hire and the directions to the camp. Other 
outfitters would be allowed to do this, but with perhaps two signs to one 
area so as not to clutter up the scenery with signs; perhaps the signs 
could be 12 by 12 inches. 


11. We would like to see this area made into a wilderness park or 
a provincial park and still have it so that outfitters could operate 
within its boundary. 


As everyone knows, our wilderness is vanishing and we would like 
to see the government and the people do their part to save this valuable 
heritage of ours, that belongs to so many people. 


My wife and I enjoy this occupation, and enjoy the mountains; 
that is why we are in this area. 


Yours truly, 


Judy and Del Whitford 
Formerly Judy Hill. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


DR. TROST: 
How long have you been operating? 
MR. WHITFORD: 


About two years, but my wife has been up in this area for eight 
years now. 


DR. TROST: 

And you can't put any kind of advertising sign up? 
MR. WHITFORD: 

No, the Forest Service doesn't allow us any signs at all. We 
have to follow every rule they set down. I suppose it"s natural but 
some of the rules get out of hand the odd time. 


DR. TROST: 


Would you like to get your corral away from the creek and up in 
the highlands again? 


MR. WHITFORD: 

Well, we wouldn't mind. 
DR. TROST: 

Did you ever think of going to Water Resources? 
MR. WHITFORD: 


I suppose a guy could, but you might start fighting with the 
Forest Service and then what would happen to you? 


MR. KINISKY: 


Have you applied for available grazing leases? What is the 
problem? 


MR. WHITFORD: 


NO;mSLEs Our grazing leases were cancelled last year. We 
received a letter to the effect that we could not graze our horses 
unless we were involved in actual trail riding with the public. In 
other words, if we take somebody out for a fishing trip, say to 
Clearwater Lake or some place, then we can graze our horses overnight 
and move on. But if we are around camp there is no way we can graze 
our horses there. We have to keep them in the corral. 


MR. KINISKY: 


What was the reason for the cancellation of the grazing lease? 
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MR. WHITFORD: 

I didn't receive any explanation from the 
Forest Service. It was just cancelled. I don't know, but perhaps 
they have a grudge against another guy near us. They've been after 
him and we pay for it. I guess maybe that's the problem. 


I'm not too sure. 


COUNTY OF MOUNTAIN VIEW NO. 
SUNDRE SCHOOL 


PRINCIPAL‘S OFFICE 


PH. 225-3939 677-1 SUNDRE, ALTA. 


An Endorsement Supporting The Canadian Youth Hostels Association 
Proposed Chain of Hostels Along the Eastern Slope of the Alberta 
Rocky Mountains. 


To Whom It May Concern: 


Teachers from Sundre School and other schools in our country have been 
taking groups on various outdoor education courses for sometime but have 
and are restricted by lack of suitable facilities for housing the groups. 
My 13 years experience using Canadian Youth Hostels such as Ribbon Creek, 
Mount Eisenhower and the Banff-Jasper Chain convince me that similar and 
closer facilities would be utilized by education and recreation groups 


twelve months of the year. 


The Hostels provide a kitchen with stove and utencils, male and female 
dorms and are economical -- overnight fees are $1.00. Houseparents are 


in attendance. 


Also it could be pointed out that a similar chain of hostels has been 


in use along the Banff-Jasper Highway for over twenty years. 


Respectfully submitted, 


f 


s hepa fi for loc 


Reg vryliag, th Li 


waylan, Sundre School 


Presented By: R. Fryling 
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335-3311 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


SWITCHBUARD 
DIDSBURY, ALBERTA 


Read by: R. Fryling 


22nd June, 1973 


Environment Conservation Authority 
9912 107th Street 
EDMONTON, Alberta T5K 1G5 


. Dear Sirs: 


I write to endorse the Canadian Youth Hostel Association's 
proposal to provide youth hostels on the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains in Alberta. 


My knowledge of and my experience with the youth hostel 
movement in Europe encourages me to believe that the Youth Hostel 
Association can make a very significant contribution to the lives of our 
young people, particularly to their understanding and appreciation of 
our rural environment. 2 


Hosteling attempts to teach respect for, care of, and 
appreciation for our natural surroundings and as Albertans we certainly 
wish to see these attitudes instilled in the minds of our youth, into whose 
care our environment will pass in future years. 


Yours truly, 


HJ:nt Harold Jepson, 
attachment Superintendent of Schools 


-ce: Mr..Fryling 


(w/o attachment) 


DR. 


MR. 


DR. 


MR. 
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QUESTIONING BY THE AUTHORITY 


TRO Sass 

Can this program be used by schools? 
FRYLING: 

Yes, most definitely. 
TROST: 

Have you been using it yourself for very long? 
FRYLING: 


For about 13 years. 
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OPEN DISCUSSION PERIOD 


MR. BROWN: 
Jim Brown, representing the David Thompson resort. 


This resort is located about 80 miles west of Rocky Mountain 
House, or 1 mile east of the Cline River on Highway No. 11. rt 
consists of a service station, store, restaurant, laundromat, 
campground and motel. 


We'd like to point out that on the David Thompson Highway in this 
area services, including service stations, stores, restaurants and 
lodging, occur within 30 miles, except for the 55 mile stretch between 
Rocky Mountain House and Nordegg. 


There are 12 campsites from a point just east of Nordegg to the 
Banff-Jasper highway which would indicate a campground approximately 
every seven niles. This is confirmed in Book No. 7 by the Red Deer 
Regional Planning Commission, These are government campgrounds and 
the public in this area seem to prefer the inexpensive government 
campgrounds to the private developments. 


We recommend that leases of this type be withheld until the 
services required catch up with the services offered. 


MR. KYLLO: 
Leo Kyllo, from the Western Conservation Foundation. 


TE have a couple of questions for Mr. Cholach from the 
Consolidation Coal Company. We've heard many submissions from 
exploration companies on potential mines within the eastern slopes 
area. Most of these companies have more than one site, and if we 
started to allow development permits for all the sites, we'd have 
quite a chunk of the eastern slopes taken up in mining. I wonder what 
priority Consolidation has for the two sites indicated within the 
watershed basin? 


Mention was also made of a priority railway for an exploration 
situation. Who would provide such a railway? Would this be provided 
at company or public expense? 


Refereace was made to successful reclamation in alpine and 
subalpine areas. I had some discussions with an official of the 
Canada Forest Service about a month ago in Edmonton, he indicated that 
in alpine areas regeneration takes 10,000 years. 


Base line surveys are presently being done, and I wonder how many 
specialists are doing these surveys and what their backgrounds are. 
What basic professions or specialties are involved? With regard’to 
the government Staff involved in the surveys, what arrangement has 
been made with the government as to who pays the bill for the public 
staff doing a survey partly for private development? 


MR. KINISKY: 


Could you elaborate on that figure, 10,000 years to regenerate on 
the alpine areas? 
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MR. KYLLO: 


This was an eStimate of the time required to regenerate an alpine 
area close to the original ccndition. In subalpine it would be less 
and in lower elevations it would, of course, be less. But the growth 
rate in the alpine areas was so slow that this official estimated 
10,000 years. 


MR. CHOLACH: 
Mike Cholach, representing the Consolidation Coal Company. 


In regard to the first guestion as to priorities, I indicated two 
areas, the Brazeau collieries, Nordegg property, and possibly the Ram 
River area. This area requires further work. 


As far as the railway is concerned, this is something the company 
would finance itself. This is one point I didn't mention in the 
brief. Our company is not looking for any government support for any 
ventures. 


in regard to reclamation, I don't understand where the 10,000 
year figure came from. However, as you will recall, I showed several 
slides from the Cardinal River mine. This mine is at an elevation of 
about 5,300 feet, just at the edge of the tree line. I believe you 
can judge for yourself as to the type of growth that has been 
established there in a very short period. 


In regard to the base line surveys, as I indicated, we intend to 
use people from the Research Council, the university, possibly 
Environment Canada. We tend to use private firms and private labs to 
do analytical work. All these costs will be borne by the company. 


As far as the government staff is concerned, we do not expect it 
to do any of the work for us in connection with the base line surveys. 
This committee has been set up solely for the purpose of providing 
guidelines as to how this work should be carried out. 


MR. ROOSSs 
Chuck Roos. 


I'd like to pick on two people if I may. I'll get the man fron 
the coal industry first. 


You quoted figures ccncerning the amount of new employment if 
your mine goes into operation. What happens if you run into a 
Situation similar to the one at the McIntyre Porcupine mine at Grande 
Cache, where the company is thinking of pulling out? Are you just 
going to walk out and leave a 200 acre mess? 


The second gentleman I would like to pick on is the member of the 
Canadian Petroleum Association. I believe you gentlemen are familiar 
with the little boxes that are put on posts out around the sulphur 
plants. I would like to know how effective they are when the louvers 
are all pointing down. 


MR. CHOLACH: 


In regard to new employment, if we do start an operation, we feel 
very confident about the work we have done in terms of exploration. 
For your information, coal exploration requires a lot of detailed work 
in terms of drilling to obtain coal samples for quality information. 
We feel that our reserves are of such a nature that we will not be 
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faced with the situation that McIntyre is faced with now. We feel 
that we have done all our homework. 


UR. ELVESSs 
Don Elves. 


These little bird cages that you refer to are placed 
strategically around all gas plants in the province. Their location 
is dictated by the government. This is a case where industry and 
government are cooperating. Inside these little boxes are candles, 
and the graphs that come from inside indicate the sulphur dioxide 
drop-out in the area. The louvers are pointed down so that the 
weather won't get in. The effectiveness: there's heat inside which 
will draw air in. Also the wind currents will carry in the air that 
we want to look at. 


MR. TRIMBLE: 
Roy Trimble, from Caroline. 


I would like to put my question to Dr. Hughes who represents an 
American coal company that has leases in the Hummingbird Creek and 
south Ram area. I ama native of this district and have hunted there 
for the past 25 years. AS a guide and outfitter I spend approximately 
two months a year there. 


I can see why the government would be reluctant to let them take 
tracked vehicles or trucks into this area. It is rolling land, mainly 
Sheep winter range. There are three seismic lines in there, but 
they're starting to grow over and fill in pretty well. I believe 
there was only one vehicle up Ranger Creek last year and probably one 
or two up the Ram, so they're getting back more to their natural 
state. 


This is probably one of the biggest winter ranges left in the 
Clearwater Forest Reserve. I think the game biologists will point out 
that well over 500 head of sheep winter in this area. If you bring 
cats and drilling rigs into it, you're not going to have sheep there. 
Many sheep from the park winter there. 


Furthermore, the exploration that they did there, they did with 
choppers in hunting season. If they're trying to get along with the 
general public they really started off on the wrong foot. 


MR. SPEIGHT: 
Neil Speight, ID No. 10 Advisory Board. 


Did they close this pack trail on the north side of the Cline 
River to horses? I have a neighbour who was going to take his family 
On a trip to Pinto Lake and was told that this pack trail, which has 
been used for a number of years, is closed off. LES LoL eenlkers 
alone. Is there anyone here who could answer that? ; 


MR. KYLLO 

Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 

Perhaps the answer could lie in the redefinition of the White 
Goat Wilderness. At one time Pinto Lake was within the Wilderness, 


and under the ecological wilderness definition, the riding of horses 
and bikes is not allowed in the area. 
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The White Goat has been redefined and Pinto Lake is now outside 
the existing White Goat Wilderness. Perhaps trail riding within that 
area would be applicable. Under the proposal of the Alberta 
Wilderness Association, such a trail riding operation would definitely 
be accepted. 


Diva srROS T= 


You're suggesting that now that it's out of the wilderness area 
horse riding would be possible? 


MRK. KYLLO: 


Unless there's some local restricition for some other reason, 
under the wilderness legislation it should be open for Fiding. 


MR. SPEIGHT: 


I understood this was cancelled for riding. Different people 
have brought this to my attention. i figured it just was not fright, 
beause this trail leads over Job Pass into the Blue Lake, Pinto Lake 
and McDonald Creek areas. 


I've heard a lot of comments here today about Indians shooting 
wildlife. I agree with them wholeheartedly. I do not agree with the 
opening of hunting season to white people in the middle of summer, in 
August, when you're probably hitting the hottest days of the year. 
Parties go out that might be from quite a ways east of here. The 
first day out they might shoot an animal, but they're in no hurry to 
go home. If that animal isn*t removed, it's going to spoil. 


I've had a lot of comments on opening this season in August. I 
think they should wait until November for snow. A lot of animals are 
shot and they go away and die. If there were some snow, hunters would 
have a better chance of tracking then. 


Finally, on the advisory board we recommended that there be no 
hunting within at least a mile of any main artery. This would 
eliminate road hunting. 


MR. KYLLO;: 
Leo Kyllo, Western Conservation Foundation. 


Mc. Williams, you stated that coal exploration is compatible with 
other multiple uses of an area. In the hearings we have learned that 
most of the coal seams lie on key winter range for many of the 
ungulate species. What authority could you cite to prove that coal 
exploration would be compatible with key wildlife winter range? 


MER. GHISLER?: 
Eric Geisler. 


Mc. Barrett indicated that there would be a four lane highway 
going through where the trunk road now is. I was wondering where he 
got that idea? 


I was also interested in knowing why, Since he seemed to preclude 
all other developments, he thought that the Rocky Mountain Bush School 
development should be granted as much land as it wanted. 
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Mrs. McKenzie seemed to imply that if you created a park it was a 
place for development. I would like to know why she considers a_ park 
a place for development rather than a place for nature. 


MRS. MCKENZIE: 
Mildred McKenzie. 


I believe I have been misquoted. I don't think I said that. I 
was not for the idea of the park proposed by Mr. Slim Davis. Bute eed 
did propose that possibly a smaller park area could be made in the 
Jackfish Lake area. As far as development, all I said was that there 
should be more campgrounds. 


MRS. RAIVIO: 
Myrtle Raivio. 


I have been a guide for 41 years, and an outfitter since 1949. I 
don't know who to address this question to. Do you realize that 70 
per cent of all the parks in Canada are located in Alberta? Couldn't 
they find some place in the other provinces where they could have a 
few parks rather than having them all in Alberta? I think we have 
lots of parks. Don*t you think 70 per cent is a lot? 


DR. TROST: 


Et See Oe Ou. But the trend is for more national parks to be 
created. The federal government has created some in other provinces 
and the Northwest Territories, but I don't know if they're whittling 
down that 70 per cent very much. 


MRS. RALVIO: 


No, this is what I understand. Alberta has 70 per cent of all 
the parks in Canada. That's a lot of parks. 


DR. TROST: 

It's because we have such a beautiful province ma‘an. 
MRS. RAIVIO: 

I know, but I don't think we need any more. 


MR. SHAW: 
Bill Shaw, Red Deer Regional Planning Commission. 


I'd just like to say, aS a member of this body, that we've 
enjoyed today's proceedings very much. We've learned much about the 
area in question, being the two watershed basins, supplementary'to 
what we already know. we've gained a great amount of knowledge of the 
feel of local people for this area. This certainly provides very 
valuable input for us in our regional planning process. 


We intend in the next three to four years to present a plan for 
our region to all the people within the region. Deathankee che 
Environment Conservation Authority, in undertaking these hearings, is 
helping us considerably by providing us with direction for our work 
three to four years down the road. I think today we've all been 
involved in a planning process, hopefully a sound policy decision- 
making process, and I certainly think that we've all been involved in 
a learning process, 
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Resource people and perhaps planners especially are often accused 
of planning from their desks and not consulting the feelings of the 
people. But I feel somewhat pleased that in our submission I could 
pick out many statements made today by the people of the area and by 
industrial developers that are ingrained within the thought process of 
the member municipalities in our commission area. We're pleased to 
find that our regional member municipalities are thinking along the 
Same lines as the people in this area. I certainly hope that the 
thinking of the people present today reflects the thinking of all 
people in this area. To the people and to the Authority I'd like to 
Say thank you very much. 


MR. SANDS: 


Chester Sands, Vice President of the Alberta Outfitters 
Association. 


I would like to refer to the brief presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
O*Connor in which they opposed outfitting areas such as those in 
British Columbia and the Northwest Territories. I didn't want to 
leave the panel or the audience with the impression that these areas 
would have any effect on resident hunting. if the outfitters were set 
up with areas, as our association has been asking the government to do 
for the past four years, this would have no effect whatsoever on the 
resident hunter. 


We felt it would provide better game management if the Wildlife 
Division could limit us on licences and permits thereby regulating the 
game kill taken by the outfitter. This also would result in better 
hunting for the resident. Maybe Mr. and Mrs. O'Connor felt that 
outfitting areas were meant to cut out resident hunting. 


MR. O'CONNOR 
Ron O*Connor. 


We understood that this wasn't the case. We travelled in the 
Yukon and through B.C. last year and looked at a lot of territory. 
From our observations, we concluded that outfitting areas would not be 
suitable for the eastern slopes. The area here 1S pretty small and 
hard to divide. We heard a lot of different ways that this could be 
done. Some people suggested that perhaps the older outfitters who had 
been here for quite a while should have first chance. 


Many like myself don't go out hunting extensively, but do like to 
have the right to go out. I'm a purebred cattle breeder. I have 
cattle buyers come up from the States who buy pretty expensive cattle. 
We have taken some of them out while they were here, this is part of 
their trip up. They spend thousands of dollars on the cattle. The 
side trip is just to see the country. But they like to have the right 
to go out hunting. As it is we can't get sheep licences now. I just 
don't want to see it divided. 


Also, I'd jilike to ask how the division could be made. If it is 
put up for bids or something, a lot of outside money will be coming 
Belle I know of people who are willing to put up quite a bit of money. 
As a result the control of these areas as far as the guide is 
concerned will go out of the province. 


MR. SANDS: 
This has been discussed over and over within our organization and 


with the government. It was a hard decision, but everyone agreed 
wholeheartedly that there would be no money involved in such an area. 
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It would be a selective deal. A lot of outfitters would be put out of 
business, but we feel we're going to be out of business anyway the way 
the situation is now. There are too many outfitters for the area 
that's left to hunt. At the time we started asking for areas it was 
felt that it could be done through a selection with the outfitter's 
past record, his number of years in operation, et cetera, being taken 
into consideration. We still support the idea of having areas, but 
your guess is as good as mine as to what the Fish and Wildlife 
Division will do about it. 


MR. KONYNENBELT: 
M. Konynenbelt. 


I have a cabin on Crimson Lake. The lease is $5 a year, and I 
believe it will be up within a year. I know that we have inflation, 
but the government has raised the lease from $5 a year to $160 a year 
plus a $10 registration fee. The taxes are about $40 to $50, and 
there is the insurance and so on. We spend about two or three weeks a 
year there. We can't afford it. Is it the government's idea to have 
us working men pushed out of Crimson Lake? Why do we have to pay the 
difference from $5 to $160? 


MR. SCHULTZ: 
BLedeschuLez,  oLUnt ton. > 


I made some notes earlier this afternoon on a presentation by Mr. 
Pekse of the Waterloo Stock and Game Association I think it was. aE 
hope he is still in the audience because I'd hate to say what I'm 
about to say if he isn*t here to defend himself. 


I must say that he was speaking a lot of nonsense when he 
mentioned that cattle make an area more pleasant to picnic in. I 
would like to ask him if he has ever tried slipping and sliding around 
setting up a tent at night in the Highwood area. I did, and then I 
had a couple of bulls fighting right outside my door the whole night 
long, from two competitive herds I guess. When we woke up in the 
morning, and I use that term loosely because we really hadn't been 
asleep much, we lifted up the flap of the tent to see what the weather 
was like, and there was a cow standing outside. We could have reached 
up and milked her. 


Despite what Mr. Pekse, or someone else, Said about cattle not 
going very far up the mountainsides, that they graze in the valleys, 
we were up 7,000 feet and there were cattle tracks and cow manure, or 
else they were doggoned old buffalo chips up on the top of that 
mountain. So nohody can tell me that cattle don't climb mountains. 


The destruction that they were causing along Cat Creek and 
several other areas in the mountains that I have visited is quite 
appalling. I would like to refute any claims that Mr. Pekse made in 
this regard. 

DR. TROST: 

Is the person referred to here to respond? 

MR. SIMS: 


Veral Sims. 


I believe I made the statement that cattle didn't go very high up 
the mountains. In the area that I was hunting last fall - IHU ule we ieie 
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sure of the name of the creek, but I believe it's Rough Creek <= the 
cattle had not gone up very high. They have a lot of good range along 
the creek. They had perhaps gone 100 to 200 feet up the side of the 
hill. But when you got to the crown of the hill, which was probably 
500 to 600 feet above the level of the creek, there was no sign of 
cattle. There were fresh moose, deer and elk signs there. So from 
the particular instance I observed last fall I have to say that the 
cattle do not go very far up the side of the hills. 
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LAND USE 
and 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
in the 
EASTERN SLOPES 


LUST OF 
PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications prepared by or on behalf 
of the Authority are available on request while they 
remain in stock. 


In some cases a charge will be made. 
Requests should be addressed to, 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 
9912-107th STREET EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5K 165 
Tel. (403 )423-2247 


ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITY 


ALBERTA 
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ENVIRONMENT CONSERVATION AUTHORITY 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Environment Conservation Authority. Brochure. Revised edition. 1973. 


Environment Conservation Act, 1970, being chapter 36 of the Statutes of 
Alberta, 1970, with amendments up to June 2, 1972, including pertinent 
sections of other acts referring to the Environment Conservation Authority. 
Office Compilation. 10 pages. 


Annual Report 


Environment Conservation Authority. First annual report, November 1970 
to November 1971. April, 1972. 101 pages. 


Environment Conservation Authority. Second annual report, December 1971 
to December 1972. 


Environment Conservation Authority. Four Ways Forward: education, 
Management, economics, legislation, 1972. 27 pages. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 
Public Hearings on a Proposal to Restore Water Levels in 
Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August 23, 25, 197] 
E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. An economic analysis of the Cooking and Hastings 
Lakes. June 10, 1971. 


Macroplan Consultants Ltd. Recreation potential and development feasibility 
in Halfmoon, Hastings and Cooking Lakes. July - August, 1971. 


Prospectus: Cooking and Hastings Lakes public hearings, Edmonton and South 
Cooking Lake, Alberta, August 23, 25, 1971. 8 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on a proposal to restore water levels in Cooking 
and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. 1 v. 


Summary: public hearings on a proposal to restore water levels in Cooking 
and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. 64 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on a proposal to restore water 
levels in Cooking and Hastings Lakes, August, 1971. (When available) 


Public Hearings on the Environmental Impact of Surface 
Mining in Alberta 


December 13, 15, 17, 21, 1971 and January 6, 1972 


F.F. Slaney and Co. Environmental Impact of Surface Coal Mining Operations 
in Alberta. November, 1971. 59 pages. (Reproduced in the proceedings) 
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Prospectus: the environmental impact of surface mining in Alberta, 
December 13, 15, 17, 21, 1971 and January 6, 1972. 6 pages. 


nublic hearings on the imnact on the environment of surface 
i ahs’ 


Reece ae December, 1971, January, 1972. 2v. $4.00. 


Summary: public hearings on the impact on the environment of surface 
mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January, 1972. 205 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the impact on the envir- 
onment of surface mining in Alberta, December, 1971, January, 1972. 
(When available) 


Public Hearings on the Conservation of Archaeolo ogical and 
Historical Resources in Alberta 


Mayaz53e29 sJunemenl972 


A prospectus for public hearings: the conservation of historical ana 
archaeological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 7 pages. 


Position paper for public hearings: the conservation of historical and 
archaeological resources in Alberta prepared by the Public Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of Historical and Archaeological Resources. 
March, 1972. 8 pages. (Includes three page addendum) 


Report: the conservation of historical and archaeological resources in 
Alberta prepared by the Public Advisory Committee on the Conservation of 
Historical and Archaeological Resources. March, 1972. 32 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on the conservation of historical and archae- 
ological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 67 pages. 


Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the conservation of histor- 
ical and archaeological resources in Alberta, May 25, 29 and June 1, 1972. 
120 pages. 


Public Hearings on the Environmental Effects of the 


Operation of Sulphur Extraction Gas Plants 
OGEObDE RCO See ll ReGen oe ag 72 


Klemm, R. K. Environmental effects of the operation of sulphur extraction 
gas plants. August, 1972. 116 pages. 


Terms of reference for public hearings: environmental effects of the 
Operation of sulphur extraction gas plants, June, 1972. 2 pages. 


A prospectus for public hearings: environmental effects of the operation 
of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 
8 pages. 


Proceedings: public hearings on the environmental effects of the operation 
of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 and 19, 1972. 3 vy. 
1,743 pages. $6.00. 
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*Report and Recommendations: public hearings on the environmental effects 
of the operation of sulphur extraction gas plants, October 2, 5, 11, 16 
and 19, 1972. 128 pages. 


DRI AR UAncnrnne ne [eee (eel || Py epee bea rine ae ee pea (ee ae 
uve meavingsS OH Lcana YvSe aha nesourcee vevetopimenic 
in the Eastern Slopes 


June - July, 1973 


Information Bulletin Number 1: Terms of reference. 

Information Bulletin Number 2: Current Status Report on Alberta's Eastern Slopes. 
Information Bulletin Number 3: Information Centres and Source Material. 
Information Bulletin Number 4: Commercial Proposals Bulletin. 


Information Bulletin Number 5: Planning Statement - Oldman River Regional 
Planning Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 6: Planning Statement - Calgary Regional Planning 
Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 7: Planning Statement - Red Deer Regional Planning 
Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 8: Planning Statement - Peace River Regional 
Planning Commission. 


Information Bulletin Number 9: Planning Statement - Athabasca-Yellowhead 
Information Bulletin Number 11: Task Force Position Paper. 


Information Bulletin Number 12: Science Advisory Committee, Ad Hoc Committee 


Paper on Land Use and Resource Development in 
the Eastern Slopes. 


Public Hearings on the Restoration of Water 


Levels in tne Peace-Athabasca Delta 


A prospectus for public hearings: the restoration of water levels in the 
Peace-Athabasca Delta. September 25, 27 and October 2, 1973. 7 pages. 


Smith, S.B. The Peace-Athabasca Delta, a choice of water management alter- 
natives. August, 1973. 33 pages. (includes matrix) 


The Peace-Athabasca Delta Project Group. Technical Report: a report on low 
levels in Lake Athabasca and their effects on the Peace-Athabasca Delta. 


1973. 176 pages. illus. 


The Peace-Athabasca Delta Project Group. Summary report: the Peace- 
Athabasca Delta, a Canadian resource. 1972. 144 pages. illus. 
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Public Advisory Committee on the Environment; proceedings of the faesic 
annual meeting, MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta, November 25, 26, 1971. 
125 pages. 


Public Advisory Committee on the Environment: proceedinas of the second 
annual meeting, Alberta Vocational Centre, Edmonton, Alberta, October 20, 
Mls WW/2o coke) jeiees- 


Science Advisory Committee; first annual report, 1972. 55 pages. 


Additional Studies Available 


Underwood, McLellan and Associates Ltd. A preliminary assessment of environ- 
mental impact of oil and gas exploration and pipeline operations in Alberta, 
June, 1972. 51 pages. 


E.P.E.C. Consulting Ltd. and C.L. Sibbald, Agri - Business Ltd. The forest 
resource in Alberta: an examination with respect to Conservation, Recrea- 
tion and the Forest Industry. 1972. $30.00. 


DR. WALTER TROST 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Environmental management; presented to the 
Edmonton Chamber of Commerce, February 16, 1972. 11 pages. 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Employment, productivity and environment; 
presented at the annual convention of the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
Calgary, Alberta, May, 1971. 11 pages. 


Trost, Dr. Walter Raymond. Managing the changing environment; presented to 
the 1973 Annual Convention of the Alberta Society of Petroleum Geologists, 
January 18, 1973. 8 pages. 


*Being compiled at the time of this listing. 
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